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*Tuat which concerns the public at 
large is felt with only an ordinary and 
cursory feeling by individuals; nor is it 
easy to interest individuals deeply in sub- 
jects of a general nature. It may be true, 
that the welfare of the nation proceeds 
with constancy, or even with acceleration, 
yet those who enjoy the advantages con- 
sequent on such progress, conscious that 
they share but a small part of the whole, 
feel as if their proportion were a nullity ; 
and because they cannot distinctly identify 
the benefit, they are almost ready to deny 
the source from which it springs. Self- 
Jove is so powerful in the human mind, 
that if the whole community, ourselves 
excepted, prosper exceedingly, we scarcely 
_know how to derive gratification from the 
blessings dispensed around us ;—but the 
captious ‘* what’s that to me?” expresses 


our unsympathetic discontent. For the 
Vor. VII. (Lit. Pan, Jan, 1810.) 


compensate: forthe disappointments that 
we suffer, no success enjoyed by the body 
politic can offer equivalents :—but pre- 
sent the prospect of advantage, we 
discover throughout the vista, a thou- 
sand beneficial results to the public: we 
know, ‘we are certain, we are positive, 
that THis is the most desirable for the 
country ; and will be most profitable to 
the nation !—this suggestion is the hap- 
piest !—this plan is the most admirable ! 
We are far from supposing that the ad~ 
vantage of a people cannot be reconciled 
with that of individuals: we admit, also, 
that the beneficial effects resulting from a 
judicious proposal, may combine the pros- 
perity of the country at large, with the 
emolument of a single principal; and we 
know no reason that would justify com- 
plaint in the many, against the augmented 
wealth of an individual, or of an estate. 
while the vicinity was benefited in equal 
degrees. This in fact is the leading prin- 
ciple on which most of the recent great im= 


provements have taken place, in the Unie: 


ted Kingdom. Would the extensive canale 


navigation now communicating incalcala-~ 


ble conveniences to all parts, have been 
established ; would it even have been se- 
riously contemplated, had not private 
interest afforded that stimulus, which 
banished rest till the scheme was execu- 
ted? What impulse can be assigned for 
the execution of that arduous and expen- 
sive conception, the Duke of Bridge- 
water's canal, except the prospect of 


_immense profits accruing to the noble 


owner? The country is not the less ene 
riched because he enriched bimsel{: the 
district through which that fedly immense 
undertaking spreads wealth and plenty, 
need not repine at the accumulation of 
treasures, by the duke, to whatever exe 
tent aaa its own prosperity has kept 
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with that of his grace, and thousands 

have reason to congratulate themselves 

on enjoyments obtained, not from their 

own exertions, or capital, but from inge- 

nuity and perseverance directed and sup- 
ed by their sagacious benefactor. 

That facilities of conveyance give value 
to mines of wealth, is a principle now so 
generally acknowledged and acted on in 
Britain, that proprietors of Jands are de- 
sirous of availing themselves to the utmost 
of such facilities. They cannot bring 
their estates to the verge of a projected 
road, they therefore exert themselves, to 
- bring the projected road to the verge of 
their estates. Hence many conveniences 
have arisen to the public at large ; and the 
interest of a family in maintaining a 
bridge, establishing an inn, or accommo- 
dations of other kinds for travellers, acts 
as a standing security for the community 
on one part, no less than for the family on 
the other. Where land, by its continuity, 
affords opportunities of conveyance by 
roads, and the passage over waters (rivers, 
&c.) can be effected by bridges, much 
may be done by the neighbouring districts, 
towards preserving and increasing inter- 
course ; but where the boisterous ocean in- 
tervenes, where extensive shores are lined 
with rocks or sands, or present danger 
to the adventurous mariners, the power 
of the state may be requisite to overcome 
such obstacles, and to establish all that 
safety, which consists with the life of a 
navigator ; aud more immediately with 
the expectation of a passenger. A sailor 
knows that his profession subjects him to 
hardships: a passenger knows that he has 
aright to expect to accomplish his pur- 
pose, with the least possible hazard, when 
committing himself to the packet which 
plies him for his passage. He confides in 
the public faith for the protection of his 
person; all therefore, which public faith 
can accomplish toward rendering that pro- 
tection effectual, it is the duty of the 
public, -by its agents, to see accomplished 

The western coast of Great Britain may 
be considered as lying parallel to the eas- 
tern coast of Ireland ; yet the oppcertuni- 
ties aftorded of establishing intercourse to 
a certainty, are not many. The situa- 
tions of bays, harbours, and ports, on 
both sides of the channel; of cities, 
towns, &c. on the shores: the most fre- 
quent and powerful courses of the winds, 
the peculiar qimlities of the stations chosen 


for established and constant passage, are all 
to be considered ; with that reflection, too, 
which experience alone can confer, even 
on practical men. Where the intercourse 


‘between merchants by letter is considera- 


ble, where the dispatches between the 
seat of general government, and the go- 
vernment by deputation, are regular, there 
cannot but- be times when the delivery of 


those letters, or of those dispatches, is of _ 


moment. It is wise, therefore, in the 
rulers of the nation, to take advantage of 
every opportunity which can be made or 
improved, in order to ensure the safe and 
early arrival of such communications at 
the place of their destination. These are 
public concerns; but if beside this, the 
reciprocal exchange of commoiities be- 
tween any two provinces of an empire 
can be promoted, the empire itself is 
proportionately strengthened and united. 
All these advantages are expected from 
the projected improvements in the roads 
and ports of the opposite coasts of Scot- 
land and Ireland, which form the subject 
of the present Report. They are designed 
to ensure the more certain and speedy 
execution of public purposes, the more 
rapid delivery of mercantile correspond- 
ence, the greater security of passengers, 
and the general protection of the inter- 
course between the shores, with the trade 
and navigation of the channel. The ad- 
vantages anticipated by the districts are 
so inviting, that great interest is made 
for the formation of new ports, by those 
who deem the old ports defective : and 
no less strenuous are the proprietors of 
the old ports, in ‘their endeayours to repell 
censure, and retain their privileges. The 
land-holders in the vicinity are extremely 
desirous of forming stations for passage on 
their own estates, and of directing the 
course of passengers through the properties 
in which they are interested ; well knows 
ing that hereafter their present expences 
will be repaid, with an hundred fold of 
interest ; and that according toa remark 
already made, the facilities of conveyance 
will give value to their wealth, whether 
that wealth consist in the products of 
mines, of lands, or of manufacture, 

The number of persons that annually 
passes and repasses between the shores of 
Scotland and Ireland, by. the four esta- 
blished packets, is at this time, not fewer 
than ten thousand :———beside the packets 


there are eight or ten other vessels, which 
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these purposes, or to supply by the assist-_ 


navigate backwards and forwards, con- 
stantly ; it is likely that these carry many 
more than ten thousand persons, as they 
are more in number than the packets, and 
they charge less for the passage. This 
object, then, interests upwards of twenty 
thousand of our fellow subjects. It ap- 
pears, also, that the north of Ireland ex- 
ports to the opposite coast, oxen, horses, 
sheep, hogs, and grain or meal. It im- 
ports from the opposite coast, coal, her- 
rings, (cured, we suppose), pottery, slates, 
machinery, salt, flax-seed, cotton weol, 
&c. Moreover, if we do not misunder- 
stand the returns from the custom-house 
at Donaghadee (the Irish port), the trade 
of that port has greatly increased, within 
a few years. The number of vessels 
cleared outwards, with their tonnage was 


Year. Vessels. — Tonnage. 
1798......128...... 5,990 
5,265 
1800......108...... 5,871 
1801...... 342......17,161 
1802......700......36,998 


1803......489......26,231 
1804......343...... 16,630 
27 ,602 
1806...... 517......28,030 
1807.....-445...... 24,853 


It is to be remarked, that the year 1798 
was the year of rebellion and public com- 
motion in Ireland; and 1799 might be 
expected to partake of the stagnation of 
commercial affairs, caused by that unhap- 
py event, nevertheless, after adequate al- 
lowances are made for the stagnation of 
that period, there is ample proof of a 
great increase of vessels and tonnage en- 
gaged in the commerce of Donaghadee. It 
is to be understood, that the colliers which 
have carried coal from Workington to 
Belfast, and have quitted that town emp- 
ty, when returning take in oxen at Do- 
naghadee for Workington. 


The north of Jreland beyond Donag- 
hadee and Belfast is the seat of the linen 
manufacture, the great staple of that island, 
we may, therefore, easily perceive the ne- 
cessity of receiving and communicating in- 
telligence from the great mart of Britain, 
the metropolis. These considerations 
contribute to heighten the character of 
importance attached to this line of intor- 
course, between the two islands, The 
question, by what means to take all ad- 
vantages afforded by nature to answer 


ance of art advantages nature has with- 
held, can only be determined by local 
inspection, and inquiry. This would 
naturally be directed first toward the pro- 
perties of the sea, in these parts; and 
secondly to what opportunities the land 
affords of overcoming impediments ope 
posed by the sea. Among the properties 
of the sea, to be first examined, the Tides 
would occupy a principal place: for on 
these depends in many cases, the arrival 
or aon-arrival of the mails in time for 


their being forwarded on the day of their 


arrival; and we know that, a few hours 
lost, or won, at sea, determines the deli- 
very of the letters in London, a day soon- 
er, or a day later. This to merchants is of 
importance: but it might be to govern- 
ment of the utmost importance. 

Desirous of drawing closer the bonds 


of union between the two islands, by 


reciprocal alliances, and mutual benefits, 
the public officers of the United Kingdony 
have caused the opposite shores of both 
islands to be examined, with intention 
of discovering ports in which an_ esta- 
blishment of packets might be most ef- 
fectual. Andasasecond principal brgnch 
of this intention, they have caused the 
inland district to be surveyed, for the 
purpose of selecting that line of road 
which shall be most direct, most level, 
and most convenient. 

Mr. Telford, the engineer, appointed 
to survey this district in pursuance of 
such purposes, has presented a Report 
from which we shall offer a few extracts ; 
and this the rather, because the consider- 
ation of the requisites for forming a good 
harbour, may be new to many, or to 
most of our readers, 

In order the more distinctly to report on 
the various matters connected with the line 
of communication between the North of 
England and Ireland, we have found it ne- 
cessary to class them under the following 
heads : 

I1.—The navigation of the channel, and 
the comparative merits of different harbours. 

I1.—The construction and management of 
packets. 

Ill.—-The improvement of roads and 
bridges. 

Previous to entering on the description of 
the harbours, or any discussion respecting 
their comparative merits, we shall state gene- 
rally the advantages which, in our opinion, — 
harbours onght to be possessed of, and whictt 
are as follows : 
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Ist. Being easy of access, and working 
out. 

2d. Having good security within. 

$d. Having good anchorage or roadsteads. 

4th. Having bold headlands on each side, 
easily distinguished from that immediately 
behind the harbour. 

I.—General description of the coast. | 

It is well known, that the islands of Great 
Britain and Ireland approach nearest to each 
other where the shire of Galloway in Scot- 
land, and the county of Down and a part of 
Antrim in Ireland, form the opposite shores ; 
the channel here, in the narrowest part, not 
exceeding seven leagues* in breadth, and the 
coasts from opposite the Mull of Galloway to 
Port Patrick are nearly parallel to each other. 
On the Scotch side, immediately to the east 
of the Mull of Galloway, the extensive bay 
of Glenluce is formed, and a little to the 
North of Port Patrick the land recedes to the 
mouth of Loch Ryan. This shore is bold 
and rocky, and the water is deep and clean, 
close to the land. Loch Ryan is a deep inlet, 
being about ten miles in length, and from 
one ro nearly two in breadth ; it lies North 
and South and approaching towards the head 
of the bay of Glenluce, forms that district 
called the Rinds of Galloway, into a penin- 
sula. On the part of the coast facing the 
shore, there are only the villages of Port 
Patrick and Port Nessock. The land here is 
_ heathy, and but little cultivated. 

On the Irish coast, from the entrance of 
Strangford Loch to that of Belfast, the lands 
adjacent to the shore are generally low, the 
shore itself is flat and rocky, partly in con- 
tinued ridges and partly in,detached lumps, 
which render it generally dangerous to be 
approached. The Loch of Belfast is a dee 
inlet, being about sixteen miles in lengt 
and eight miles in breadth at the entrance ; 
it lies W.5. W. and E.N. E. into a fine 
country. Strangford Loch running up the 
cquntry towards Belfast as far as Newtown 
Airds, forms a considerable portion of coun- 
try to the West of Donaghadee, into a pe- 
ninsula, On the coast of Antrim, the shores 
of the island of Magee, next to the channel, 
are bolder than those to the southwards of 
Donaghadee, but they are rocky and dan- 
gerous to approach. This narrow island or 
rather peninsula is formed by Loch Larne, 
which lies N. and S. It is about six milesin 
length, and a quarter of a mile in breadth at 
the entrance; its southern end approaches 
near to the North side of the Loch of Belfast. 
Immediately to the southward of the entrance 
of Belfast Loch lie the Copland islands, upon 
the smallest of which there is a lighthouse. 


“@ The shortest distance marked on the 
map is 194 miles. Edit, 
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Both to the North and South of Donaghadee 
there are some populous villages: the small 
town of Bangor is situated on the southern 
side, and near to the mouth of Belfast Loch, 
further up on the same side, is the village of 
Hobywood ; the large town of Belfast stands 
atits upper end, and Carrickfergus on the 
northern side. The whole of the country 
adjacent to the shores of the channel and 
Loch is exceedingly populous, and tolerably 
well cultivated. 


Of Port Patrick. 

In 1768, Mr. Smeaton was employed to 
form the plan of this harbour; it was com- 
pleted in 1778, and we understand cost from 
£12,000 to £15,000. 

The North Pier (the outer half of which 
is not founded upon rock) was built of dry 
stone, and the sea washing through between 
the joints of it, having removed part of the 
sand upon which it was founded, appears to 
have occasioned the stone-work to settle down 
and bulge out ; this gave reason to fear that 
it would be speedily undermined and fall 
down. Witha view of preventing this, in 
1786 a bulwark was built at the back of the 
pier, which cost £1,200, and having failed, 
was rebuilt in 1792, atan expence of £1,170; 
but this was again destroyed in 1801. After 
this a quantity of large stones were laid down 
along the back of the pier; but those, ex- 
cepting a few at the bottom, were soon swept 
away into ae mouth of the harbour. These 
repairs, including pointing and pinning u 
the jeints of the £1,400, 
making together an expence of about 
£18,000. 

The harbour is surrounded with high land 
to a distance of several miles, and it is so 
uniform, that in viewing it from the sea, it 
has the appearance of one continued ridge or 
table land, destitute of any strongly marked 
Seature to distinguish the precise situation of 
the harbour. 

From its very narrow and confined situa- 
tion, the harbour is approached with consi- 
derable risk ; for both to the North and South 
of it, large reefs of rocks run out a consider- 
able way into the sea; a great number of 
these at high water (and particularly at spring 
tides) are completely covered. With the’ 
wind from S.5. E. to W.N. W. (blowing 
so as to make it necessary to take in one reef 
of the mainsail) so great a sea is set in upon 
the shore as to make it improper to anchor 
off the harbour, although the ground is good : 
but anchoring off Port Patrick with the wind 
from S. to W. N. W. having no hold of the 
land, a vessel might with equal propriety 
anchor in any other part of the channel ; 
therefore, with the wind from the above 
quarter, the packets are under the necessity 
of keeping oft and on until the tide makes, 
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and when blowing strong from W.S. W. or 
N. this requires carrying a great press of sail, 
the coast being then a lee shore, and a heavy 
swell setting in upon it. 

Although Port Patrick is not directly open 
toa S.S. E. wind, yet from that point it has 
the whole range of the channel from the isle 
of Man; and as the harbour mouth is not 
protected by any headlands, the sea strikes 
upon the rocks which form the northern side 
of the entrance, and recoiling upon the other 
side, creates a very heavy sea in the narrow 
mouth of the harbour, and likewise quite to 
the shore on the inside of the pier. The 
wind at S. blowing strong, sets in a great sea. 
When we were waiting a passage to Ireland, 
the wind blowing strong from W.S. W. 
and fair across the channel from Donaghadee, 
yet the packet then lying in that place, did 
not sail, being aware of the danger of ap- 
proaching the harbour of Port Patrick. Their 
apprehensions were well founded, for a heavy 
sea was then breaking right across the har- 
bour, from the one side to the other; there- 
fore in attempting to enter she must, on 
account of the small space within the har- 
bour, have shortened sail, and run great risk 
of being struck upon either quarter witha 
heavy sea, which must have given her a 
sheer, and probably losing the command of 
the rudder, she must have gone upon the 
rocks on the one side or the other. It is 
therefore perfectly clear, that a packet cannot 
with any safety come into Port Patrick when 
the wind is blowing strong from S. W. to 
W.N. W. 

The pier having been placed in a very judi- 
cious manner, vessels are very secure when 
once got fairly into the harbour; the bottom 
is composed of gravel and small stones. The 
rise of ordinary spring tides is about 14 feet, 
that of ordinary neaps from eight to nine 
feet ; but both are much influenced by the 
winds. 

The packets, when lying in Port Patrick 
with the winds from S. to W. N. W. al- 
though moderate, cannot get out, excepting 
by the aid of a warp laid out about 250 fa- 
thoms. An instance of this occurred when 
we were waiting fora passage to Ireland : 
the Palmer, M‘Connel master (being his 
turn to sail), the wind from W. and mode- 
rate, was two hours warping out, and the 
packet not flating until near high water, the 
ebbing tide was one-half ran on shore before 
we could make sail; therefore, with the 
wind from S. to W. N. W. blowing to render 
it necessary to take ane reef in the mainsail, 
the packets are then shut up, and must not 
attempt going round the pier-head. ‘Those 
winds being by far the most prevalent upon 
the North of [reland, and the South of Scot- 
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harbour from these causes being neither easy 
of access or working out, having no safe 
anchorage or roadstead, nor any distinguish- 
ing headlands to mark the precise situation ; 
the correct conclusion is, that it is destitute 
of thoe advantages requisite for a perfect 
harbour for the packets to ply from. 


This description will impress conviction 
on fresh water sailors, that they must not 
bring to the consideration of open seas 
ports the same ideas, as those with whicl: 
they contemplate quays by a river side, or 
landing places on navigable canals, . The 
turbulent billows of the ocean, as agita- 
ted by violent winds, the set of currents, 
and of tides, the depth of water, the 
situation of rocks, the appearances of 
land-marks, and many other particulars 
demand attention,—an attention to which 
the utmost talent, enlightened by the most 
extensive practice, is not more than ade- 
quate. 

Port Nessock. 

This is the only natural bay, between the 
Mull of Galloway and the entrance of Loch 
Ryan, whose general form and advantages 
draw the attention of an impartial observer. 
A striking instance of this is furnished by 
the fullowing Report, made previous to any 
artificial harbour being-constructed upon this 
coast : 

*¢ T, John Adair, geographer for the king- 
dom of Scotland, having made a survey of 
the South aad West coast of Galloway, and 
more particularly of that part opposite to 
Donaghadee and coast of Ireland, do hereby 
declare, that I did not see a fit and convenient 
place for making a harbour to shelter ships, 
packet-boats and other vessels, except the 
corner of the bay of Port Nessock, where 
by building a good heed or pier, they can lie 
safe and secure in all weather, and 13 or 14 
feet of water in spring tides ; the bay also is 
fit and easy for turning in and out, and for 
dropping an anchor upon occasion. In testi- 
mony whereof I have written and subscribed 
these presents at Ediirburgh, the fourteenth 
day of June one thousand seven hundred and 
sixteen years. (Signed) Joun ADAIR.” 
This bay, of which we found the above 
gencral testimony to be correctly descriptive, 
is situated about eight miles North of the 
Mull of Galloway, and’ ten South of Port 
Patrick. The find immediately behind it is 
low, but that on each side is high, particu- 
larly to the southward there is the hill called 
Barnakorerae, which being the highest upon 
that part of the coast is seen a considerable 
way at sea, even in adark night. These cir- 
cumstances render the place conspicuous, and 


land, there being no room in this natraw 
yocky inlet for any vessel to make a tack, the 


Gasy be made. 
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The bay is easy of access, and perfectly 
safe ; it is one mile in width at the entrance, 
radually narrowing to half a mile at its 
Coen ; the depth is three-quarters of a 
mile, terminating with a smooth sandy beach ; 
upon each side of the bay the shore is rocky 
and steep, but there are none rocks} but 
what are seen at low water, and within a few 
vards of the shore. The bay is open to the 
V.N. W. winds, which send in a consider- 
able sea, but being well protected by the 
headlands, which form the entrance, the sea 
36 not greater than that in the open channel ; 
at the entrance there are ten and twelve fa- 
thems, [in depth] decreasing gradually to the 
shore along the bottom ; in the whole of the 
bay there is the best holding ground upon 
the Galloway coast ; in most places it is sand 
and clay, mixed together; the most proper 
toadsiead is in seven and eight fathoms. 

On the South side a ridge of rocks run out 
to about eight or nine yards below low-water 
mark; they lie in a very proper direction for 
a pier, and would afford an excellent founda- 
tion. If a proper pier was constructed at 


- this pla¢e, and some of the bottom excavated, 


the packets might with great facility come to 
the inside into smooth water with all winds; 
there might be space obtained for a great 
number of vessels. 


Such are the ports on the Scottish side 
of the channel: on the Irish side is 


Donaghadee. 


We have not been able.to procure much 
information respecting the history of Donag- 
hadee, only that towards the constructing the 
present pier, parliament granted £2,705 ; 
that the first grant was made during the ses- 
sions of 1775, and that the pier was com- 
pleted in 1782. The harbour is situated upon 
a flat rocky shore in the county of Down, 
about three miles S S. W. of the Copland 
lighthouse, and about the same distance from 
the entrance of Belfast Loch. 

From Donaghadee to the southward, as 
far as Strangford Loch, and the South light- 
house, is a continued range of flat rocky 
shore ; the recfs in many places running a 
considerable way into- the sea,-and the land 
behind being also low and of uniform appear- 


‘ance, renders the approach and landing diffi- 


cult and dangerous, particularly in dark 
nights. 

To the N.N.E. of Donaghadee lie the 
Copland islands ; the largest is separated from 
the main land by a sound of about one mile 
in breadth, which consisting of rocky and 
foul ground, vessels cannot beat through but 
at the top of high water; even then small 
vessels must be well acquainted, to beat 
through, the channel being very narrow. 
The small island is half a mile distant from 
the other, ina N,N. E, direction; the chan- 


nel between the two islands, in consequence 
of rocks, is dangerous, and must not be at- 
tempted without being very well acquainted, 
or having a pilot. Upon this small island 
stands the lighthouse. 

The harbour of Donaghadee is narrow and 
very confined, in consequence of a large hed 
of rocks on the North side of it; this ren- 
ders it dangerous running in even with a fair 
wind, because at high water, vessels may 
run upon these rocks, particularly as the 
space between them and the pier head is so 
small. The present pier stands ina N. W. 
direction. The wind at N. N. W. blowing 
strong, raises a short sea in the harbour, 
which makes the shipping beat upon each 
other, and this wind, blowing through the 
Sound between the Copland island and the 
main land, has a long fetch. 

The tides run nearly North and South, 
the tide of flood runs to the southward, and 
is made two hours in shore before it is run 
in the offing; the tide of ebb differs a little 
in its direction, and sets off the shore from 
Donaghadee to the N. E. extremity of the 
large Copland island, so that it assists in 
working off the shore. Ordinary spring 
tides rise here fourteen feet, ordinary neap 
tides about nine feet. 

From the foregoing statement, it appears 
that Donaghadee, in its present state, 1s nei- 
ther easy of access nor working out; that 
with the wind at N. N. W. there is not good 
security within; there is no good anchorage 
or roadstead, and there are no distinguishing 
high lands on each side of it. 


Mr. Telford then proceeds to report on 
the properties of Loch Larne, Carrick- 
fergus, and Bangor, a port in the Loch 
of Belfast: all of them harbours or roads 
in the neighbourhood. 

Bangor. 

This fine natural bay is situated upon the 
South side, and a little within the entrance 
of the Loch of Belfast; it is twelve or thir- 
teen miles from the town of Belfast, and 
about five miles W. of the Copland light- 
house; the shore on each side of it is clear 
of rocks or shoals, and about half a mile 
without the mouth of the harbour is the best 
roadstead in the Loch of Belfast, the water 
five, six, and seven fathoms, and the bottom 
sand and clay mixed. 

This bay is very easy of acecss, and is 250 
fathoms in width at the present pier ; itis 
all clear ground, there being no rocks what- 
ever but what are scen, and of those none 
more than thfee or four yards from the shore, 
so that in working, vessels may without risk 
stand close to ezch shore. ‘The bottom of 
the whole of the bay being composed of sand 
and clay, vessels may anchor in any part of 
it with perfect safety, and in water sufficient 
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for the packets. No wind can prevent the 
packets from working into this place, because 
those which blow out are smooth-water winds. 
The bay is open to N. E. winds, and when 
blowing strong sets in a considerable sea, but 
it breaks only after it has passed the harbour 
in shallow water at the bottom of the bay. 

The present harbour is by much too con- 
fined, and the pier is placed in an improper 
direction; but by constructing a new pier 
about 300 feet without the present one, and 
excavating a sufficient space within it, the 
— may (when lying in this new har- 
,0ur) work out when they can carry a double 
reefed mainsail, or in other words, when 
prudent to go to sea. This bay being upon 
the Loch of Belfast, and near its entrance, 
the tide runs strong immediately near the har- 
bour’s mouth, and vessels are into it as soon 
as they are out of the bay; the tide with the 
flood runs nearly West and with the ebb 
East. 

The reporter compares Port Nessock 
and Bangor with Port Patrick and Donag- 
hadee ; first, as ports; secondly, as to 
‘what respects crossing the channel; and 
then submits his opinion on the capacity 
of improvement of these harbours, and 
estimates the expences attending such im- 
provements. This part of Mr, Telford’s 
opinion is utterly unintelligible, without 
the assistance of the magnificent maps 
aud plans which accompany the Report of 
the Committee ; and these we cannot set 
before our readers: such of them as are 
interested in the business, will no doubt, 
obtain every information, in good time. 


It may well be supposed, that the re- 
commendation of the surveyors employed 
by government, to construct two new 
harbours, one at Port Nessock, the other 
at Bangor, would not fail to experience 
opposition from the parties interested in 
the present ports; accordingly, we find 
Mr. Hull, the treasurer to the packet 
company at Donaghadee, expressing his 
opinion unequivocally that with some im- 
provements that port with Port Patrick, 
would be fully sufficient for public accom- 
modation, and would answer every pur- 
pose, that could be desired. For this 
opinion he gives his reasons; and cer- 
tainly the reasons of a gentleman who has 
been twenty years on the spot, in the dis- 
charge of his duty, are entitled to great 
attention, Among other things he ob- 
serves, 

It is fairly stated, that ‘ Port Patrick lies 
more immediately in the channel, and pac- 
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kets are sooner in the tideway than at Port 
Nessock.” The importance of this circum- 
stance in the navigation across channel is well 
known ; and yet the reporters scarcely allude 
to the influence of the tides, in comparing 
the navigation from Port Patrick to Donag- 
hadee with that from Port Nessock to Bangor. 
Nor do I observe a single calculation in their 
report, as to the probable time required to 
inake a passage between those two latter places 
either with}favourable or unfavourable winds. 


He further insists that, 


Not a single rock intervenes between Do 
naghadee and the coast of Scotland; bu 
from Bangor there are directly in the way, 
the very dangerous and frequently fatal rocks 
called the Brigs, and the Copland islands, 
rendered still mote dangerous by the infinite 
number of rapid and counteracting currents 
that surround them. The safety of the pre- 
sent passage is proverbial, not a single acci- 
dent has ever occurred thereon ; the reason is 
evident ; the course is cleat, free from rocks 
and shoals, and the currents aiding the navi- 
gation. 

Since the extension of the mail coach from 
Carlisle to Port Patrick, the arrival of the 
mail from London at the latter place has been 
regular, and several hours earlier than fore 
merly, when conveyed on horseback ; it now 
oto arrives there from twelve to one o’clork 
at noon, and in consequence, the mail has 
of late very frequently artived at Donaghadee 
from three to five o’clock on the evening of 
the third day from London, and been for- 
warded to Belfast time enough for the delivery 
of letters the same evening, a distance cf 
460 miles in 72 hours, which inclades the 
time requisite for sorting the mail at Donag- 
hadee. Will it be said that this can ever be 
the case, if the station is chauged to Port 
Nessock and Bangor, after what has been 
stated on the subject ? 

It appears that the packets sailed from 
Donaginadee with the mail 336 days in the 

ear 1807; that they were detained 19 days 
in the year by contrary winds and other causes 
stated at Port Patrick, and consequently were 
prevented sailing from Donaghadee by storms, 
aud every other impediment, only 10 days in 
the year. Yet Messrs. Telford and M‘Kerlie 
report, ‘* that the harbour is shut up by the 
winds blowing from one quarter of the com- 
pass.” !!! 

This gentleman is not alone in his op- 
position to the change of station for the 
packets: two memorials have been pre- 
sented against that measure, signed by 
the Marchioness of Downshire, the Mare 
quis of Hertford, the Marquis of Donegal, 
the Earl of Moira, the Earl of Stair, the 
Earl of Galloway, and other principaf 
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- proprietors of land in the north of Ire- 


Jand; by the grand juries of the counties 
of Down, Antrim, and Armagh, and 
by many merchants. To counterbalance 
this, an opinion in favour of Ports Ban- 
gor and Nessock is signed by ¢2vo hundred 
and forty captains and owners of vessels 
trading from shore to shore. Now what 
can we say in such a case ?—The proba- 
bility is, that truth lies between these ex- 
tremes; and, indeed, Mr. Rennie, in his 
report on the state of Port Patrick, ap- 
pears to have stated the case very fairly. 

The smallness of the present harbour of 
Port Patrick, and the shallowness of the 
water, renders its use very limited. Its ca- 
pability of improvement is considerable ; it 
therefore appears to me, considering the great 
intercourse that must necessarily take place 
between this country and Ireland in conse- 
quence of the Union, that it would be a 
great means of facilitating this intercourse, 
were a good, safe, and commodious harbour 
to be constructed at this place. Its conve- 
nience to such vessels as frequent the Channel, 
renders it also an object of considerable con- 
sequence; it may therefore be worthy the 
attention of his majesty’s ministers to consi- 
der how far it ought to be taken up as a na- 
tional object, and receive that kind of im- 
provement, at the national expence, its im- 
portance deserves. 

In a maritime state, such as the United 
or. sp of Great Britain and Ireland, too 
much attention cannot be paid to the improye- 
ment of its harbours; and although there are 
many places which, considered as maritime sta- 
tious, are not likely to pay an adequate interest 
for the money expended from the trade of the 
places themselves, yet, as harbours into which 
vessels may run for shelter in storms, or when 
the winds are contrary, they are of the great- 
est importance to the general trade of these 
islands. I do not mean to say that Port 
Patrick can, at any moderate expence, be 
made a very ante” harbour ; but I am of 
opinion it may be rendered greatly more use- 
ful than it is at present, at a moderate ex- 
pence. 

After these clashing opinions, David 
Kerr, Esq. whose estate lies at Port Avo, 
(near Donaghadee) iusists that his port is 
infinitely better than any one on the 
Irish shore yet examined: that, if this 
station were chosen for the packets, from 
Port Avo to Newry might be shortened 
by eight miles of road ; and that an ex- 
press from Dublin to Port Patrick by Avo 
might reach its destination in five or six 
hours less time than from any other har- 
bour. In concert with Mr. Kerr is Mr. 


, M‘Taggart, who being the proprietor of 

Ardwell Bay (on the Scottish shore, be- 
tween Ports Patrick and Nessock), is as- 
sured, ‘* by every seaman he has con- 
versed with on the subject,” that Ard- 
well Bay “‘ possesses real advantages over 
Port Nessock,” and justly observes, “ it 
would be a pity, for a few thousand 
pounds (additional expence) to give up 
the advantage of saiing from Ardwell 
with a variety of winds, when you would 
be fast locked up at Port Nessock.” The 
Committee have very properly reeom- 
mended further inquiry before this is fie 
nally determined. 


} Expenditure of the public money is of- 
ten charged with prodigality ; and some- 
times, no doubt, justly: yet it is but 
candid to reflect that public works are 
(generally) of such a description, as im- 
plies the existence of difficulties to which 
private means are incompetent. The 
power and extent of these difficulties are 
seldom thoroughly known, till after some 
kind of experience has revealed them; 
and this uncertainty must operate very 
disadvantageously against the labours of 
an architect. If cheapness be consulted, 
the work may be weak ; if durability be 
ensured, the expences may appear enor- 
mous, Whoever has to struggle with 
the difficulties of a bad foundation on 
land will find the undertaking sufficiently 
perplexing : what then shall we think of 
the situation of that artist who has to con- 
tend with the violence cf the waves ? That 
violence the pier constructed at Port Patrick 
has not been able to resist. After having 
proposed a manner of repairing the inju- 
ries, Mr. Rennie expresses himself cau- 
tiously on the subject of their cost. 

In respect to the expence of the work I 
have recommended, I scarcely know what to 
say: the uncertainty attending the laying of 
a foundation in such ground, and eight feet 
under water, in a great measure puts it out 
of the power of any man to ascertain it: 
besides, I have never found it an advisable 
plan to let the execution of foundations onder 
water by contract, for, as the whale security 
of the work dopends on the perfect execution 
of the foundation, a little money saved in 
such an iuportant point is not a considera- 
tion. It is owing to the imperfections of 
Soundations, that the great majority of the 
piers and bridges in this kingdom have failed. 
When they are done by contract, the saving 
of money isa greater object with the con- 
tractors, generally speaking, than the stabie 
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lity of the work. My opinion therefore is, 
that Mr. Rutherford should be allowed to do 
the whole foundation of this bulwark, up to 
the level of the ordinary low-water of a neap 
tide, giving a fair account of the expence, 
and Sat he should afterwards cantract for 
what is to do above the said low-water ata 
specific price. I have every reason to believe, 
from the manner in which he has undertaken 
the present work, that he is a man of hones- 
ty and integrity, and that he will do justice 
in the concern. 

The most magnificent harbours, the 
most capacious ports are useless, unless 
the appfoaches to them by land are con- 
venient. Every facility that can be offered 
to vessels in lading or unlading their 
cargoes is illusory, unless those commo- 
dities readily reach the hands of their 
consumers. A seaport inaccessible on the 
land side were a subject of ridicule to an 
extensive kingdom ; since the very pur- 
pose of bringing goods to its quays is not 
answered tili they be distributed through- 
out the realm. With still greater reason 
would a seaport, the principal merit of 
which is the prompt dispatch of letters 
from one shore to another, andthe speed 
of reciprocal communication, become a 
subject of ridicule: —in the minds of 
those interested, censure would rise to 
indignation. To render the labours on 
the shore available, corresponding labours 
must be exerted in the interior: the roads 
must be improved: those which lose 
ground by circuitous courses must be 
corrected: those which run over hills 
must be reconsidered, and led along bet- 
ter levels; those which cross rapid rivers 
must be rendered independent of their 
floods, by bridges secure, solid,ample, and 
in the fittest direction. This subject (ihe 
improvement of the roads), may be con- 
sidered as forming a kind of Second Part 
of this Report. We shall endeavour to 
communicate some notion of its princi- 
pal contents, 

The proposed improvements commence 
at the city of Carlisle, and take a westerly 
direction along the south of Scotland, As 
we so lately as our last number, explained 
the general principles and properties of a 
good road, and what are the requisites 
to render a road complete, we shall not 
enlarge on such particulars here; but 
shall calculate at once the distances 
shortened, and consequently saved, by the 
application of those principles, on the 
road from Carlisle to Port Patrick ; the 


port hitherto used by the packets on this 
station. From Carlisle to Annan is now 
22 miles; by the proposed road it will be 
17 miles; distance saved 5 miles: from 
Annan to Dumfries, by the present road, 
is 16£ miles, by a propated road 15 
miles; distance saved 14 mile: from 
Dumfries to Newton Stewart, by the pre- 
sent road is 52 miles; by a proposed road 
43 miles; distance saved 9 miles: from 
Newton Stewart to Glen Luce 154 miles: 
from Glen Luce the road leads to Stran- 
raer and Port Patrick. We find, then, 
that in the distance of about 122 miles 
not less than 16 miles may be saved to 
the traveller with its attendant expences ; 
and consequently a proportionate quantity 
of time to the post, and its intelligence. 

If the reader will but imagine what im- 
provements on the same principle, might 
be made inthe 35 or 40,000 miles of 
turnpike road now used in Britain, he 
will see ihat the public benefit, connected 
with these endeavours, is not trivial. If 
to this time saved be added—expences 
saved—wear and tear saved—the vexa- 
tions of travellers saved—with the oaths 
and curses of coach drivers, and--the labour 
of coach-horses saved, by such shortens 
ings, the whole becomes an aggregate 
well deserving attention. In fact, we 
should not wonder to see the distance be- 
tween Johnny, Groat’s House and the 
Land’s End, in Cornwall, shortened by 
more than a hundred miles, without deprie 
ving Great Britain of an inch of ground. 
Our limits forbid us from prolonging 
this subject : yet as it is one which in- 
terests a great number of our reaclers in 
the north, and includes considerations 
proper for general information, we shall 
insert a part of the sentiments contained 
in Mr, Telford’s Report. 

If a harbour is constructed at Port Ne-« 
sock, Colonel M‘Dowall engages to have a 
road completed from Port Nessock to Glen- 
luce : (14 miles) without requiring any aid 
from the public. 

From Glenluce to Newtown Stewart, a 
distance of 16 miles, an entirely new road 
has just been completed, at the expence of 
the Shire of Galloway, aud is made in as 
good a direction as the nature of the country 
will admit of. 

At Newtown Stewart, the river Cree dis 
vides the Shire from the Stewartry of Gallo- 
way. This river is of a considerable size, 
and had formerly a bridge of four arches, 
each 45 feet span ; but this was destroyed by 
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a flood. Since that time the river has been | the Stewartry ; it will likewise pass through 


passed by means of a ferry boat; bat this, | 
and port, and Dalbeattie, which is also a 


upon so general a communication, is very in- 
convenient, and particularly so on account | 
of the great numbers of Irish and Scotch | 
cattle which pass this way to the North of 
England. The situation of the former bridge | 
was avery improper one for the general tho- 


Teughfare ; to accommodate this, it ought to 


be placed a considerable way further down 
the river, and it ought to be made of larger | 
dimensions, both with regard to length and | 
width. If placed ia this new situation, and | 
of enlarged dimensions, the expence will be | 
greaily inereased. ‘These two counties having 
lately exerted themselves in a very uncommon | 
manner, and incurred a very heavy expence | 
in improving the roads which form the gene- | 
ral line of communication, and which they | 
engage to complete, this expensive work ap- | 
pears to be a proper object for public aid. 
From Newtown Stewart to Dumfries lies | 
en extensive track of country, denominated 
the Stewartry of Kirkeudbright. The road 
now gencrally travelled is along the shore by 
Ferryiown, Gatehouse, and from thence up 
the country by Castle Douglas, being a dis- 
tance of 52 miles. Along the whole of this 
track anew road has been laid out, and is 
now neatly completed at the expence of the 
county, and (excepting at the bridge of Dee 
near to Castle Douglas) it appears to be in as 
good a direction as the country will admit of. 
Another road passes through this district by 


New pepe” which is situated in the 


valley of the Kenn upwards of twenty miles 
distant from the shore, and this road, except- 
ing for five or six miles, has lately been new 
made. The distance -between Newtown 
Stewart and Dumfries by this road is about 
forty-three miles, being nine miles shorter 
than the formerone. Nothing appears want- 
jug to complete this communication, but to 
execute the before-mentioned five or six miles, 
which lie inymediately to the West of New 
Galloway. This road passes through a moun- 
tainous track of country, which, excepting 
where it crosses the narrow valley of the 
Kenn, is very thinly peopled, and appears to 
be fit only for the pasturage of sheep or black 
cattle. 

There isa third road; more to the South 
than either of the two former; it is now a 
tolerably good road, upon the old principles 
of road making; and surveys have been made 
out, and a part is already executed upon an 
improved plan, so as either to avoid the hills, 
or, where that is impracticable, to render the 
ascents and descents gradual and easv. ‘This 
yoad will pass from Dumfries by Dalbeattie 
through Kirkendbright to Gatehouse ; its 
Tength will be neatly the same as the present 
soad by Castle Douglas ; it will pass through 
the best cultivated and most populous part of 


Kirkeudbright, which is the county town 


port for a very considerable district of coun. 
try. We understand this road will be com. 
pleted without requiring public aid; bat it 
will be very imperfect without a bridge js 


' erected over the river Dee at Kitkeudbright ; 


this will be an expensive work, and to ac. 


complish it, public aid will be necessary. 


It is evident, that to ensure three roads 
through this extensive district, it is only ne. 
cessary that public aid be granted to three 
bridges, viz. at Newtown Stewart, Old Dee, 


Kirkeudbright; the competition will 


then be fair and complete,and the road which, 
under all circumstances, is best adapted for 
the public accommodation, will be proved by 
experience. One matter is certain, that the 
mere thoroughfare will not support proper 
inns with a sufficient establishment of horses 
and carriages, or enable a mail coach to run; 
market business, the intercourse of the adja. 
cent country, and the travellers of manufac. 
turers who transact business with shopkeepers, 
are all required ; but they can only be found 
in the most populous parts of this country, 
and it is therefore on the road which passes 
through those parts, and the small towns 
along the coast, when the roads are made 
equally good, where it is probable that regu- 
lar accommodation will be found. 

From Annan to Carlisle, the present read 
passes by Longtown upon the Esk, and is 
twenty-two miles in length ; there are several 
small hills upon it, particularly at Springfield 
and Stanwix bank, which are very steep. 
By leaving the present line about one mile to 
the West of Gretna, crossing the river Esk 
immediately below the junction of the river 
Line, and proceeding across the flat heathy 
plain to Carlisle, a distance of five miles 
might be saved, and the road be made nearly 
on a perfect level. By doing this, the distance 
between Annan and Carlisle would be re- 
duced from twenty-two to seventeen miles, 
and being without a hill, would be one mode- 
rate stage, instead of two as it ts at present. 
This change is so apparent to every person 
who travels the road, and so necessary an im- 
provement of the general line of communi-+ 
cation, it is our duty to mention it thus dis- 
tinetly, as an object requiring the attention 
of gove nment; and it is rendered more so, 
hecausr, as crossing the point of land which 
lies between the confluence of the rivers Esk 
and Eden, where there is no great extent of 
land, and that bounded on two sides by the 
tideway, and also at the northern extremity 
of Cumberland, this line,* though of great 
importance for the general thoroughfare, is 
not of so much for local or county conves 
nience. The county of Cumberland having 
also, at present, many other expensive im- 
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rovements in hand, this appears to require 
the utmost limit to which it may appear pro- 

r to lend the public aid. 

About thirteen miles of new road must be 
made; there must be a bridge of five arches 
over the river Esk, and a small one of one 
arch over the river Sark. 

The object which terminates our survey, 
is the bridge over the river Eden at Carlisle. 
At present, this river is divided into two 
streams, over which are two old bridges. The 
roads from Port Patrick, Glasgow, and Edin- 
burgh unite here, as do also the roads which 

ss from Scotland and Ireland through the 
middle and North-western parts of England ; 
the intercourse is therefore very great: and 
as the number of black cattle from Ireland 
and Scotland which pass this way are also 
very great, these very narrow bridges with 
low imperfect parapets, have long been com- 
plained of as particularly dangerous ; for as 
they are onty about twelve feet in width Le- 
tween the parapets, no two carriages can 
pass each other without danger of being 
crushed to pieces, or pushed over the para- 
pets: it is even dangerous for horses or Soot 
passengers to pass a carriage or cart. It 
has therefore become very urgent that a new 
bridge, of proper dimensions, should be 
erected at this place. This would best be 
accomplished, by building only one bridge 
over the northernmost stream, and turning 
the whole of the southernmost stream into It; 
some considerable embankments will be re- 
quired for this purpose, and also for carrying 
the road from the South end of the new 
bridge across the plain and the southernmost 
stream towards the city. 

From these latter considerations it ap- 
pears, that the southern district of the 
kingdom, and even the metropolis itself, 
isconcerned in the accommodation pro- 
posed to the passage by the erection of this 
new bridge at Carlisle: for, we know, 
that not a few of the cattle which pass 
the river Eden are brought to London for 
the supply of the city. ‘This is the best 
principle on which government can act : 
general good accomplished by means of 
local benefits. The expence to a Ci- 
tizen of London can scarcely be a shil- 
ling ; nor to any person between Carlisle 
and London; yet will such persons, and 
others, wherever these cattle are distri- 
buted, be enabled to obtain their beef 
with greater readiness, and consequently 
with greater cheapness. — 


To conclude, we observe that by com- 


bining the advantages to be derived from a | 


prompt communication with Ireland—to 
government, --to the commercial world, 


to travellers, and—to labouring animals— 
with the encouragement given to agricultus 
rists by offering them additional facilities in 
disposing of their productions; and the 
more steady supply of distant markets; we 
presume that we present objects of suffi- 
cient importance to justify (what never 
must be lost sight of) the exertion and the 
expence, Mr. Telford presents the fol- 
lowing 
Al stract of the Expence. 
Bridge over the river Eden at Carlisle, . 
with the necessary embankment.. ..20,114 
Bridge over the river Esk at Gariston.. 6,880 
Bridge over the river Sark near Gretna 1,056 
Bridge over the river Dee at Dee Vil- 
lage, near Castle Douglas ............ 2,918 
Bridge over the river Dee at Kircud- 
bright 8,460 
Bridge over the river Cree at Newtown 
Stewart, with the avenues leading 
to the same 
Repairing and improving the harbour 
of Port Patrick 
Constructing a new harbour at Port 
Warping Buoys at Donaghadee 140 
Constructing a new harbour at Bangor 19,151 


£77,214 
For these purposes, we have reason to ex- 
pect that there will be readily contributed : 

Towards Carlisle bridge, one-half by  £. 
the County of Cumberland 

Dee Village bridge, ditto, by 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright 

Kirkcudbright ditto, by the town of 
Kirkcudbright, Lord Selkirk and 
others... 

Newtown Stewart ditto, by the Stew- 
artry of Kirkcudbright, and Shire 
of Gallowa 3,490 

Port Nessock, by Colonel M‘Dowall. 3,000. 

Bangor, by Colonel Ward and others. 5,000 

£27,236. 


1,459 


4,230 


If this sum is deducted from the total of 
£77,214 it leaves £49,978 to be advanced 
by government ; and as five years would be 
tequired to carry these works into execution, 
a payment of £10,000 annually for this pe- 
riod, would enable the whole of these ime 
provements to be carried into effect, and 
would render this important communication 
much more safe, easy and expeditious. 


We hinted in our last number, that the 
maps and plans accompanying this Report 


_are on a magnificent scale ; and certainly, 
, they surpass any thing of the kind here- 
tofore presented to Parliament,: several of 
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them exceed three feet inlength. It gives 
us the greatest pleasure to witness this at- 
tention to the wauts of our legislators, 
who cannot, from the nature of the thing, 
have inspected these communications, 
in person. -—With inteution, therefore, 
of conducing to the perfection of future 
works of the same kind, we beg leave to 
hint at deficiencies felt by us in contem- 
plating the present collection. 


The first is, that the names of places 
mentioned in the evidence, do not all ap- 
pearon the map. For instance, ‘* Port 
Abo,” at which Mr. Kerr would have the 
station for packets, is not marked : it is 
true, that the course of the shore forming 
this port is laid down; but there being 
no name annexed to it, gentlemen who 
are not so much in the habit of examining 
maps as we are, may not distinguish it. 
«© Lady Bay,” in Loch Ryan, is not 
marked; yet this was ‘* mentioned to 
Mr. Telford as a convenient place for the 
packets, and for other purposes.” ‘* Cor- 
sel Point,” is mentioned in Mr. T.’s ac- 
count of Lady Bay ; yet it is not named 
in the map. Where comparisons are in- 
stituted between places, all should be at- 
tended to, that a proper judgment may 
be formed—not by the party who has sur- 
veyed them, but—by those who never 
saw them, yet must needs decide on their 
rival pretensions : till this scrupulous ac- 
curacy be adopted, the best possible evi- 
dence is not before the court. 


A second deficiency is that of omitting 
the mountains and other elevations of the 
country. Any one not used to maps 
would suppose, that aroad might be made 
as he would lay a ruler, straight from 
place ta place. We know, that in prac- 
tice this is impossible: but of that im- 
possibility there is no evidence, unless the 
impediments be marked: we may guess 
at them by the courses of the rivers ; but 
why reduce British legislators to their 
guesses ? 

The present report, and state-of this 
patriotic undertaking is not only honour- 
able to the Committee by whom it is 
drawn up, but to the statesmen who 
planned it, and to the legislature which 
patronizes such exertions. It will impart 
peculiar gratification to the representatives 
of the Irish part of the United Kingdom ; 
as it demonstrates the co-operation of 
both islands for reciprocal advantages. 


Report of Cummittee of Hon. House of Commons, on the 
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The Committee, to whom ‘ the Report, 
together with the Surveys, Estimates, and 
Plans, made by Thomas Telford and others, 
by the order of the Right Honourable the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, for 
facilitating and improving the Communi. 
cation between England and Ireland, from 
the City of Carlisle, by the North-west of 
Scotland,” were referred ; and to examine 
the Matter thereof; and who were em. 
powered to report their Observations and 
Opinion thereupon to the House ;—Have 
coine to the following Report. 


The Committee having proceeded to the 
investigation of the various matters con- 
tained in the Report and Surveys referred to 
them, and in order to obtain farther infor. 
mation respecting those subjects, have re. 
ee the attendance of several Persons be- 
ure them, whom they have examined ; and 
whose Examinations, together with the said 
Report, aud such other papers and docu- 
ments thereby referred, as appears to them 
most material, they have annexed by way of 
Appendix to this Report. 

The Committee find that since the said 
Report, the Bridge at New Galloway, the 
nearest line of road from Dumfties, has 
been carried away. 

It appears to the Committee, that the ma- - 
king and building the several Roads and 
Bridges mentioned in the said Report, from 
the City of Carlisle to Port Patrick, and 
also the said Bridge over the river Kenn 
near New Galloway, will be a great Public 
benefit and advantage, by facilitating and 
improving the Communication between those 
places ; as one of the lines of Road will be 
near nineteen miles less, many hills will be 
avoided, and above thirteen hours saved in 
travelling, by the avoiding such hills, and 
the building of Bridges where there are now 
only Ferries. But it appears to the Com- 
mittee, that such Bridges cannot be built 
without Public aid. 

It also appears to the Committee, that the 
making such Bridges and Roads, improving 
the Harbours, and facilitating the Commu. 
nication between Scotland and Ireland, have 
been under the consideration of His Majes- 
ty’s Government sixce 1802; and that va- 
rious Memorials have been presented and 
applications made to ‘he Lords Commissi- 
oners Of His Majest; ‘Treasury, by the 
Noblemen, Gentlemen, Merchants and others 
of Great Britain and Ireland, stating the 
great Public advantages which would arise 
therefrom, and praying that the same might 
be carried into execution. 

The Committee find, that no, private 
subscriptions or aid can be procured for the 
building the Bridges over the river Esk at 
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Garistown and Sark, which separates En 
gland and Scotland, mentioned in the said 
Report and Surveys; and as such Bridges 
will save one stage and one day’s march for 
Troops, the Committee recommend that the 
same should be built according to Mr. Tel- 
ford’s Plans, and the expences borne and 
aid by the Public; provided proper Roads 
eading to and from the same are effectually 
made and kept in repair by the counties or 
individual proprietors of lands through which 
the same will pass. 

The Committee also recommend that the 
Bridges over the river Eden at Carlisle, the 
river Dee at or near Castle Douglas, and 
over the river Cree at or near Newton Stew- 
art, should be built, according to the Plans 
of Mr. Telford; and that the Bridge over 
the Kenn at or near New Galloway, should 
also be rebuilt, according to proper Plans 


and Estimates hereafter to be made by order 


of the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty's 
Treasury ; and also that a new Road from 
Glenluce to Port Patrick through the valley, 
should be made, by which four miles in 
eighteen would be saved, besides avoiding 
hills and it that such last-menti- 
oned Bridges and Roads cannot be built or 
made without Public aid: the Committee 
recommend that one-half ef the expence of 
building and making such last-mentioned 
Bridges, and the whole of the expence of 
‘making the said Road from Glenluce to 
Port Patrick, be paid by the Public, provi- 
ded the other half of the expences of ma- 
king the said Bridges is borne and paid by 
the counties or persons interested therein ; 
and that they do ps the came Bridges in 
‘proper repair, and also the Reads leading 
to and from the same. And with respect 
tothe Bridge stated in Mr. ‘Telford's Report 
as proper to be built at Kirkcudbright, we 
recommend that farther enquiries should be 
made respecting the distance and utility of 
making the same, and also an accurate ad- 
measurement of the different lines of Roa 

from Carlisle to Port Patrick. : 


With respect to the improving and making 
new Harbours on the coasts of Scotland 
and Ireland, for facilitating the passage be- 
tween the two Kingdoms, it appears to the 
Committee to be of very great Public im- 
portance, and that the passage between the 
two Kingdoms would be greatly facilitated 
and accelerated by the improvement of the 


. harbours of Port Patrick and Donaghadee, 


and also by additional harkours at Port Nes- 
sock and Bangor, mentioned in Mr. Tel- 
ford’s Report, or at Ardwell and Port Avo, 
or some other port or place near the har- 
bours of Port Patrick and Donaghadee. But 
as there appears to the Committee that a 
diversity of opinion prevails respecting the 
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making new harbours, and that suflicient 
information has not Yeen obtained on that 
subject, the Committe? are of opinion that 
farther Surveys of thaf part of the coast, as 
well 2s the harbours’ of Port Patrick and 
Donaghadee, should be made by experienced 
nautical men as well as Civtl Engineers, 
before any new Harbours are made, and to 
require their opinions of any great improve- 
ments to either of the harbours of Port 
Patrick or Donaghadee. But the Commit- 
tee do not hesitate to give their opinion, 
that the repair approved of, and ordered by 
the Lords of His Majesty's Treasury to be 
made to the harbour of Port Patrick, should 
be immediately carried into effect ; and alse 
that the Buoys, recommended by Mr. Tele 
ford's Report to be fixed near the harbour 
of Donaghadee, should be immediately placed 
there. 

It appears, that a great saving in distance 
as well as time wight be saved, by making 
a new Road from near Catterick Bridge to 
Carlisle along the valleys, as ail or the 
greater part of the steep hills upon Stain- 
moor and elsewhere along the present Road 
might be avoided: the Committee therefore 
recommend that a Survey should be made 
ef the said line of Road, and an Estimate 
of making the same, by the order of the 
Lords Commissioners of His Majesty's Trea- 
sury. 


Historic Anecdotes and Secret Memoirs of ; 
the Legislative Union between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. By Sir Jonah Barring-_ 
ton, oue of bis Majesty's Couneil {Coun- 
sel] at Law, Judge of the High Court of 
Admiralty of Ireland, and Member of the 
late Irish Parliament for the cities of Tuam 
and Clogher. Part I. royal 4to. pp. xlii. 
326. Price 1]. 1s. Robinson. 1809. 


Tuat much obscurity has involved the 
affairs of Ireland, and that the true cause 
of discontent among the people of that 
island, is but little understood, even by 
the best informed in Britain, is unhap- 
pily true beyond contradiction. For se- 
veral centuries, mutual crimination has 
been the delight of the parties prevalent _ 
among the people. While one leader has 
charged home the guilt of oppression and 
cruelty on his opponents, they in their 
turn have accused him and his adherents 
of turbulence and sedition. To take a 
modern view of this subject, is doing 
little or nothing toward understanding it. 
To go back to the days of the Earl of ' 
Essex and Tyrone, is to open a lon® vista 
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of.not very sightly objects. The ques- 
tion of religion with all its embarrassments 
contributes to increase the confusion ; and 
what should be the animating principle of 
brotherly affection, becomes the ever 
flowing source of obloquy and odium. 
If these unhappinesses were novelties, we 
might hope that their power would abate, 
and gradually expire as time imposed 
silence on the parties aggrieved: but 
while they can plead prescription, and 
long establishment, a kind of right of 
existence seems to follow ; not from jus- 
tice or equity, nor from prudence or pro- 
priety, but from antient usage: from 
custom long before the memory of man. 
If it were possible that the waters of 
Lethe could be imported, and drunk by 
both parties, Christians though we be, 
we should incline to recommend the me- 
mory-suspending draught: but the Trish 
nation never was fond of water drinking : 
claret or whiskey is more to its taste. 
What then remains ?—we must face the 
resentment of both parties in the execu- 
tion of our duty, and boldly claim for 
those, that liberty of private judgment and 
personal satisfaction of conscience in reli- 
gious matters, ef which no man ought 
to be deprived, or indeed can be deprived, 
by political imposition :—while for these, 
we claim the candid opinion of their ad- 
versaries, the favourable interpretation of 
their actions ; with a renunciation of the 
opinion that Ireland has been oppressed, 
from motives of envy ; and that the ta- 
lents of those in high station, have been 
constantly directed to repel that prospe- 
rity, which their duty bound them to 
promote by every mean in their power, 
What! has there been no instance of a 
conscientious, well-meaning governor of 
Ireland, during the lapse of ages? Has 
every deputy, who while in Britain was 
marked asa man of merit, of humanity, 
of benevolence, of feeling,—has every 
such deputy exchanged his natural cha- 
racter when landed on the Irish soil, and 
become an idict, cruel, implacable, ty- 
rannical? Has that island in which no 
venomous reptile breathes, and which 
claims exemption from the serpent’s sting, 
—ibat island which boasts of this distinc- 
tion, has it the property of infusing into 
the hearts of all its governors, without 
exception, directly as they have crossed 
the Irish sea, a venom of properties in- 


finitely worse than those of the serpent ; a | 
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malice, an animosity, a rancour a de. 
termination to do evil, a delight in the 
misery of a whole people committed to 
their charge? Such a character former.’ 
ly, was restrictively applied to Beelzebub : 
to whom besides it may now be applied, 
let the groans of Europe proclaim: we 
shall not easily be persuaded that it has 
justly been attached to any Briton ; or 
that a metamorphosis so unnatural has 
passed on any of our countrymen who 
have had the honour of representing Bri- 
tish benevolence in our sister island. 

We are old enough to remember the 
parliamentary campaigns, of most of the 
distinguished Irish speakers: we cen 
recollect with what vehemence, every 
action of government was arraigned; 
the evils imputed to it; those with which 
the then present system was pregnant ; 
the miseries felt ; the miseries feared ; 
with the legitimate and logical conclusion 
that things could not be worse than they 
were! all was lost: a wreck! a ruin! 
—To the simple comprehension of a mind 
not endowed with extraordinary talents, 
it might seem natural to conclude that 
under such circumstances, any change 
must be for the better ; every attempt to 
introduce a new order of things must be - 
beneficial as an experiment, and might be 
happy in its result. To minds of higher 
endowments, it seems this inference ig 
completely erroneous. * Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington in the work before us, declares 
that the experiment has failed, to con- 
tempt and execration; and he demands 
the re-installation of the Irish parliament 
with all its independence! Has Swift 
rightly described that afsembly in his 
Legion-Club, as a bear garden, a Ty- 
burn ? and when he says, 

Could 1 from the building’s top 
Hear the rattling thunder drop, 
While the devil upon the roof 

(If the devil be thunder-proof) 
Should with poker fiery red 

Crack the stones and melt the lead ¢ 
Drive them down on every skull, 
While the den of thieves is full 5 
Quite destroy the harpies’ nest ; 
How might then ourisle be blest ! 

Ts the reveread writer correct ?—Eiiher 
this censure was unfounded, and therefore 
it was criminal, or an attempt at amelios 
ration must be laudable. But Swift was 
ope who, with Sir Jonah Barrington, 
described Ireland as the seat of oppres« 
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sion ;—-and therefore he must have Leen 
in the right. 

The sufferings of Ireland, says Britaia, 

have another origin. Superstition is the 
mill-stone that hangs around the neck of 
the lower class of her population. Igno- 
rance is the cause of their debility. Pre- 
juice blinds their eyes, even to the vir- 
tues of those who do not think as they 
do; and the miserable dogma, extra Ec- 
clesiam non datur salus, paralyses what 
efforts they otherwise zvoudd make to ren- 
der themselves agreeable companions in 
the journey of life. For let it not be 
thought these evil qualities are inherent 
in the Irish character: the Irish have 
many excellencies ou which they may 
jstly value themselves, even now; they 
are open-hearted, hospitable, generous, 
sociable, brave, and intelligent :—what 
then would they be, were it possible to 
part the dross from the ore, by a moral 
parting, to produce the pure gold 
free from superstition, ignorance, and 
prejudice ; from the suddenness of pas- 
sion, and the instant explosion of resent- 
ment. When that happy time shall come 
in which knowledge shall introduce pla- 
cidity, and Christianity supply meekness, 
in which the clergy shall enforce the mo- 
ral virtues, and the people exemplify them 
in their practice, in which the habit of 
reflection shall allow Consideration her 
due sway in the cool and cautious forma- 
tion of opinion, then will the natives of 
this island be distinguished among men ; 
and then will those complaints vanish of 
which at present we hear but tco often 
and too much, 

Sir Jonah proposes to give the secret 
history of the Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The attempt is of avery deli- 
cate nature. The author acknowledges 
that he opposed the plan with all his vi- 
sour: that he mever was reconciled to it, 
and that he now hates it more than ever. 
He thinks himself fortunate in having 
obtained documents of importance on the 
subject. Talents, assuredly, he brings 
tothe undertaking. We anticipate, there- 
fore, an able exhibition of the arguments 
and observations furnished on one side of 
this great national question: for, as to 
documents, informarion and explanation, 
obtained from the supporters of the other 
side of it, our hopes of abundance are 
not very sanguine. Nevertheless, some 
light will be cast on it: and whenever by 
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the publication of ether papers the pre~ 
sent shall become subjects of comparison, 
posterity will be wiser than we are ;— 
which is much to be acknowledged by 
reviewers. 

The work opens with an address to the 
Prince of Wales: this is succeeded by 
38 pages of prefatory observations, from 
which we learn that the contents have 
been long in a course of preparation, and: 
that the suspension of their publicatiou 
has been advantageous :—that the author 
proposes to enlighten the British nation 
on the critical state of Ireland, on the 
character of the people, the capabi- 
lities of the soil, and the natural produce 
of the island. 


The people of Gieat-Britain, says Sir Jo- 
nah, have long becn «'eceived with respect to 
the state of Tieland: the deception ean last 
no longer; the crisis is arrived, and that 
country must be known : her real state should 
no longer be accredited from the mere asser- 
tions of a minister, or her dearest interests 
decided by a question of adjournment :—the 
consideration of her case has become identi- 
fied with the security of the empire; and 
every subject who regirds that security, and 
loves the connexion, should lend all theis 
[his] efforts to protect it fruin dangers so im- 
minent and so extensive. 

The Union between Great-Britain and 
Ireland, though alleged to ave been enacted 
for the purpose of securing the tranquillity of 
the empire, andthe consolidation of its re- 
sources, does not appear as yet to have ef- 
fected any of those extraordinary advantages 
which were looked to from its adoption ; and 
aiter neurly ten years of trial, its success has 
completely failed. One country is doubtfal 
of its utility ; the other is certain of its mis- 
chiefs. Tie less ofa resident parliament be- 
comes every day more injurious to Ireland ; 
and, even defeciive as it was, its absence is 
deplored by the nation as the departure of an 
old friend, or the death of a protecting patron. 

Sir Jonah acknowledges that the Catho- 
lic question has long agitated the Irish na- 
tion, and is closely implicated in his sub- 
ject. He reprobates the ‘‘ culpable and 
deceptious intercourse of the Catholic 
leaders with the Marquis Cornwallis, in 
1799 and 1800—their unbounded credu- 
lity, and his unbounded dissimulaticn.” 
A note on this page is still more severe on 
the character of the Marquis. Those who 
loved that character will read it with in- 
dignation. 

But, because Sir Jonah’s statement mi- 
litates directly against certain ¢onsidera- 
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tions in reference to Ireland which we 
lately submitted to our readers [for the 
papers that formed the basis of those cen- 
siderations we were indebted to one of the 
most conspicuous of Irish characters], we 
shall attach ourselves more particularly to 
his remarks on the commercial condition 
of that part of the United Kingdom. 


Great-Britain should recollect, that the pro- 
fusion of public money, which the conduct 
of continental wars draws from the United 
Treasury, is now pressing so heavily on Ire- 
land, that the sum demanded from her to- 
ward supporting the Army clone, amounts to 
nearly the wHOLE of her ordinary revenue. 

Now that it has become habitual to Bri- 
tain to subsidize not only mendicant states 
but powerful empires—Ireland is called upon 
to provide a considerable proportion [2-17th's] 
of all those millions which every British mi- 
nister may think proper to lavish ; though 
the twentieth part of those subsidies, if grant- 
ed to Ireland herse/f, would raise her to the 
highest pitch of domestic prosperity. With 
means to assist in the encouragement of her 
manufactures, to facilitate her foreign com- 
merce, to improve her ports, to intersect her 
mountains with roads, and her vallies with 
canals, to improve and enltivate the minds 
and morals of the people by appropriate edu- 
cation, to promote their industry by public 
institutions, and to complete her happiness, 
by purchasing up the heaviest of a/l her 
fiflevances, ¢i/hes—Ircland, by an energetic 
and willing co-operation, would contribute 
more towards preserving the Lritish empire, 
than England can ever accomplish by pro- 
fusely squandering her millions on those dis- 
tracted countries, which she can only call her 
allies until some decisive battle, or some art- 
ful treaty, converts the purchased friend into 
the audacious enemy. 


The debt of Iretand, by imperial wars and 
foreign subsidies, ts becoming enormous, AND 
HER RESOURCES KEEPING NO PACE WITH 
HER EXPENDITURE. ‘The extensive com- 
merce of England furnishes her with abun- 
dant wealth, while the INcONS1IDERABLE 
TRADE of Ireland ts inadequate to supply 
means even for her OWN EXPENSES. 

Thus Ireland advances NoT SLOWLY to- 
wards her financial ruin; it will therefore 
be just that the British nation should be in- 
formed, that the struggles which Ireland is 
now making are far BEYOND HER PRESENT 
MBANS. 

Has Sir Jonah given any Talles in 
proof of these assertions? No; but that 
defect we shall endeavour to meet in ano- 
ther article. At present, we only desire 
the reader to reconcile this deterioration 
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of Ireland with the author's deseription of 
that country in another passage. After 
noticing her geographical situation, na- 
tural and inexhaustible advantages, &c, 
he says: 

The population of Ireland is great and 
PROGRESSIVE. Above five millions of a brave, 
and hardy race .of men are, seen scattered 
through the: fields, or swarming in the vil- 
lages. A VAST REDUNDANCY OF GRAIN, 
and INNUMERABLE FLOCKS AND HERDS, 
should furnish to them not only the source of 
trade, but every means of comfort. 

Dublin, the second cify in the British em. 
pire, though it yields in extent, vields not in 
architectural beauty to the metropolis of Eng. 
land. For some years previous to the Union, 
tts progress was EXCESSIVE. The locality of 
the parliament—the residence of the nobility 
and commons—the magnificence of the vice- 
regal court—the active hospitality of the peo- 
ple, and the tncreasing commerce of the port, 
all together gave a brilliant prosperity to that 
splendid and Juxurious capital. 


O most miserable and impoverished peo- 
ple! a people whose population is great and 
progressive, whose grain is vastly redun- 
dant, whose flocks and herds are innume- 


‘rable, whose commerce is increasing, 


and whose metropolis may vie in beauty 
and ornament, in luxury and splendour, 
with the capital of the empire! O most 
miserable and impoverished people ! 

Do we then differ from the spirited au- 
thor in every thing relating to his coun- 
try? No; and to shew that we do not, 
we insert his account of the manner of 
letting tithes—that perpetual source of 
Irish grievances, that constant theme of 
conflict between priest and priest. 


The protestant clergyman generally lets 
his tithes to a proctor, or farmer, the weal- 
thy parishioners rent ¢heirs from the proctor 
upon reasonalle terms, which prevents their 
interference. The remaining tithes of the 
parish, being those of the peasants, are then 
advertised to be canted (a sort of auction) at 
some alehouse ; the bidding commences at 
night, frequently so late as eleven or twelve 
o'clock : the proctor (and in some instances 
the rector) superintends the sale, each cotta-* 
lag tithe is set up distinctly, and every bid- 

er, according to the liberality of his advance, 
getsa glass or two of strong whiskey to en- 
courage him ; the cottager's pride to purchase 
his own tithe increases with his inebriety ; 
puffers are introduced, the sale raised, and, 
when the cottager is at ~— declared the 
buyer, a promissory note is drawn for him ; 
he, being ¢otally illiterate puts his mark to 
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it, and when he awakens next day from in- 
toxication, he is informed of the nature of 
his purchase. This cané generally lasts se- 
veral nights. The cottager (if not punctual) 
is then served with a law process called a 
writ bill, for the amount of the note; a de» 
cree, with costs, of course, issues against 
him ; and the blanket (his children’s cover- 
ing,) or the potatoes (his only food) are sold 
to pay the expences of the proceeding.—The 
attorney and proctor understand each other, 
the costs of recovering a crown often exceed- 
ing a guinea ;—and a catholic peasant, instead 
of a tenth, frequently yields the whole of his 
scanty, miserable crop, to support a pastor of 
the protestant establishment. Unable either 
to bear or counteract the oppressions of the 
tithe proctors, the beggared peasant becomes 
discontented, gradually riotous, and at length 
desperate, and the catastrophe generally con- 
cludes by the parishioners (illegally) cutting 
the proctor’s ears off, and the proctor (ac- 
cording to law) hanging the parishioners. 


_ This publication, as our readers will 
observe, is but the first of a series: its 


_ principal contents is the character of the 


Jate Earl of Clare, which has cost Sir 
Jonah uncommon pains to compose, and, 
if we are not mistaken, he has even set 
the press for it more than once. A spe- 
cimen will enable our readers to judge on 
the spirit with which this portrait is exe- 
cuted. 


In council, Lord Clare—rapid, peremptory 
and overbearing—regarded promptness of ex- 
ecution, rather than discretion of arrange- 
ment, and piqued himself more on expert- 
ness of thought, than sobriety of judgement. 
Through all the calamities of Ireland, the 
mild voice of conciliation never escaped his 
lips; and when the torrent of civil war had 
subsided in his country, he held out no olive, 
to shew that the deluge had receded. 


Acting upon a conviction, that his power 
was but co-existent with the order of public 
establishments, and the tenure of his office 
limited to the continuance of adininistration, 
he supported both with less prudence, and 
more desperation, than sound policy or an 
enlightened mind should permit or dictate; his 


extravagant doctrines of religious intolerance | 


created the most mischievous pretexts for his 
intemperance in upholding them ; and, wader 
colour of defending the principles of one re- 
volution, he had nearly plunged the nation 
into all the miseries of another. Though he 
intrinsically hated a Legislative Union, his 
lust for power, induced him to support it, the 
preservation of office overcame the impulse 
of conviction, and he strenuonsly supported 
that measure after having openly avowed 
himself its enemy ; its completion, however, 


Vou, VI. (Lit. Pan. Jan, 1810.) 


blasted his hopes, and hastened his dissolu- 
tion. The restlessness of his habit, and the 
ubtrusiveness of his disposition, became in- 
supportably embarrassing to the British cabi- 
net—the danger of his talents as a minister, 
and the inadequacy of his judgement as a 
statesman, had been proved in Ireland :—he 
had been an useful instrument io that coun- 
try, but the same line of services, which he 
performed in Ireland, would have been rui- 
nous to Great Britain, and Lord Clare was 
no longer consulted. 

Thus the Union effected, through his 
friends, what Ireland could never accomplish 
through his enemies—his total overthrow. 
Unaccustomed to controul, and unable to 
submit, he returned to his country, weary, 
drooping, and disappointed ; regretting what 
he had done, yet miserable that he could do 
no more; his importance bad expired with 
the Irish Parliament, his patronage ceased to 
supply food for his ambition, the mind and 
the body became too sympathetic forexistence, 
aud he sunk into the grave, a conspicuous 
example of human talent, and human frailty. 

Thus fell one of the most distinguished 
personages of the British empire. In his 
person ‘he was about the middle size, slight, 
and not graceful—his eyes, large, dark, and 
penetrating, betrayed some of the boldest 
traits of his uncommon character—his coun- 
tenance, though expressive and manly, yet 
discovered nothing, which could deceive the 
physiognomist into an opinion of his magna- 
nimity, or call forth an eulogium on his vir- 
tues. 

We heartily wish the continuation of 
this work. It wiil form, we doubt not, 
a valuable appendage to our historical 
collections. Read with caution, it will do 
good. The bias of the author’s mind is 
too evident to mislead; and we impute it 
to mere calumny that the censorious re- 
collect his visit to London, a sessions or 
two ago, and applied to the object of his 
journey the poet’s admonition on a ditfe- 
rent subject : 

He comes too near, who comes fo Le denied. 

Six well executed and very characte- 
ristic portraits are annexed to this first 
part: the whole work is splendid; in 
paper, typography, and talent. 


Effets du Dlocus Continental, &c. Effects 
of the Blochade of the Continent against 
British Commerce; on the Commerce, 
the Vinances, the Credit, and the Pros- 
perity of the British Islands. By Sir Fran- 
cis d’Ivernois. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 
140. Price 5s. Dulau. London, 1809+ 
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Tue Irish nation, has been charged with | 


a propensity for suddenly drawing con- | 
clusions from premises imperfectly consi- | 
dered. The cause is, a rapidity in the 
exercise of talent, in which imagination 
imposes on intellect. Speaking as poli- 
ticians, our advice to our brethren of that 
part of the United Kingdom, is, Festina» 
lente ; or in the language of an English 
proverb, ‘* Make no more haste than 
good speed,” We have seen that Sir Jonah 
Barrington complains of the zmpoverish- 
_ ment suffered by Ireland in consequence 

of the Union! the stagnation of Irish 
commerce! We did not deny that we 
felt a little piqued at this contradiction to . 


our statements on a former occasion* ; | 


and we now support those statements by | 
epitomizing a particular investigation of , 
the subject ; which forms a principal arti- 
cle of the pamphlet before us. 


Those conversant with the arrangement 
of great affairs, know that their progress | 
is impeded by numerous obstacles. To 
plan, to give orders, tourge performance, 


is very different from the actual execution 
of a project. Even the intention to fa- 
cilitate the intercourse between the north 
of Freland and Scotland has occupied some 
years, before the Reports, (to say nothing 
of the works themselves) have made their 
appearance. The Committee of the Hon. 
House of Commons observe, that this sub- 
ject was taken under the consideration of 
his majesty’s government in 1802 (soon 
after the Union); but Mr. Telford’s Re- 
port is dated March 1808.—* Six years 
elapsed, during which, the impoverish- 
ment of Ireland has augmented, unheeded 
by Britain !"—No ; Britain has done her 
duty, by instituting surveys: whea be- 
nefits are tobe perpetual, think nothing 
of a few years employed in preparations 
to execute well the necessary works. 


Sir Francis d’Ivernois is known to 
the public, as a writer who maintains the 
opinion that the war of commercial edicts 
waged by Buonaparte, must terminate 
in favour of the British interests: and 
so far we hope and trust his conclusions 
are correct. To what extent it may 
prove at the same time, prejudicial to the 
continent, and to France, especially, we 
do not affect to predict : and we have no 
Public Reports, by which to be guided, 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. VII, p. 193. 


It is nevertheless, true, that the with- 
holding of Reports from the public, by 
the ministers of Buonaparie, isan argu- 


ment that they have nothing flattering to 


communicate : and this is strengthened by 
the fact, that they did report, with exul- 
tation, in the year 1807, when the re- 
venue of the French customs was stated 


at 60 millions of francs, (about 24 mil- 
lions sterling) being two millions of 


francs(say £80,000) above that of the year 
preceding: but in 1808, the produce of 
this part of the revenue is concealed, being 
mingled with another, the salt duty :— 
by deducting this salt duty, we find the 
produce of the customs reduced to 45 
millions of francs ;—a deficiency of 15 
millions of francs (say £600,000) for 
that year. The vacillations in the coun- 
cils of Holland on the conduct of the 


Custom House, prove that the severities of - 


continental edicts, are felt by that nation, 
in its commerce ; and the confessions of 
King Louis, on the embarrassments of 
his situation, with that of the people, lead 
us to infer, that the steps taken by Buo- 
napatte, retrograde from the attainment 
of his object. 

But we quit with pleasure the regions 
of inference for those of certainty: and 


passing the comments of Sir Francis on. 


the commercial condition of Britain, 
(which he deems rather stationary than 
retrograde), we direct our attention to 
what concerns Ireland in particular. 

By referring to page 201 of this vo- 
lume, it will be seen that in 1784 the 
official value of the exports of Ireland 
was £3,400,049; but in 1794 it was 
£4,665,162: in 1804 it was £4,770,388: 
the real value in 1803 was £8,276,817 : 
in 180g it was 212,577,517. By what 
rule of arithmetic, Irish or English, this 
statement indicates a decrease of com- 
merce, we are completely at a loss to de- 
termine. If it be said, this surprising 
increase of exports was occasioned by 
debts of which Ireland was making pay- 
ment :—we answer, that the imports also 
are increased from 6,087,741 in 1803, 
to £7,129,507 in1809. Which of these 
branches of commerce, then, stagnates, 
or decays? We acknowledged our in- 
ability to gratify our readers with a state- 
ment of the particulars of the increase 
from 8 to 12: Sir Francis has accomplish 
ed this, in part; and we depend on_ his 
authority for the following tables. 
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TABLE OF IMPORTATION INTO IRELAND, during the last Twelve Years ;—shewing the prin- 
cipal articles: also shewing 1. The medium of three years prior to the Union; ending March 25, 
1799.—2. The medium of three years previous to the Berlin decree; ending Jan. 5, 1807.—3- 
The amount of the importations of 1808, during which the blockade projected by Buonaparte was 
in its utmost vigour.—4. Their increase since the Blockade.—5. Their increase since the Union, 

This table is extracted from the registers of the Irish Custom House: and shews the weights, 
measures, and quantities of every article; and the real value when that alone is mentioned. 
The Irish Sugshead is 63 gallons.—The cwt. is 112 1bs.—The ton of wine is four hogsheads. 


Medium of)Medium 
3 Years | 3 Years | Importa-| Increase | Increase 
INCREASE, ending ending | tionsin | since the; since the 
March 25, January 1808. | Blockade.| Union. 

1799. 1807. 


Hemp. ee 114 124 465 340 351 
3289 6768 9432 2663. 6142 
Garden Seeds...... ere a 38174 | 138962 | 141282 2320°| 103108 
371922 | 442461 | 583516 | 141055 | 211593 
AR 205730 | 242854 | 328912 85157 122281 
Ditto wrought..........0+++e8 Value £. 60534 | 176199 | 249373 73174 | 188839 
; 85486 | 114392 | 119640 5248 34154 
Dyeing VE 4006 12568 17497 4928 13490 
16544 41998 | 51605 9607 | 35061 
10983 17782 22620 4837 11636 
460013 | 1223081 | 1486880 | 263799 | 1026867 
1547 38404 | 259431 | 221027 | 257884 
Hops... 16451 23471 28841 5369 12389 
Molasses. 597 1072 13089 12017 12491 
Wine of Portugal, "Madeira, Spain, 
France, and. Rhenish. 4436 5939 6960 1020 2523 
Coaches, 5771 18051 30517 12465 24746 
Muslins, Indian and British, white 
49599 75913 11931 26313 
Broad Cloths Vale 18790 58414 3340 39623 
Jewellery  dittO, 1400 10084 8684 5656 
Instruments of 1911 16782 6870 14870 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 


ditto. 1637 6530 2635 4892 


Badlery ......... Gitta. 4209 10543 1702 6334 
Sugar-candy, refined, clayed, and 

211209 | 245388 | 447404 | 202016| 236194 
Spirits, brandy, gin, and rum... . 121248 | 293843 | 1052968 | 759124 
Mustard.. 89326 | 145663 | 173087 27424 
Coarse woollens. .......0.20e0e i 1562203 | 2233947 | 3078100 | 844162 
Cotton stuffs. . Value 124662 | 141655 { 228579 86924 
Stockings of silk, cotton, wool and 

Ts 318635 | 523496 | 730775 | 207279 | 412090 
Window-glass, hoxes........-+ 6003 12974 15833 2859 9830 
i 26612 56441 90423 43981 63810 
5749 19607 33150 13442 27400 
Woollen No. 11615 46374 100704 54330 89089 


DECREASE since the Blockade. 
PRINCIPAL ARTICLES. 

Hhds. 39730 52661 21785 
Silks and organzines, European 
Si 10 65263 81306 44363 
7410863 | 5650369 | 3979751 


Oak bark Barrels. | 107485 | 159268} 134041 
Ashes, soda, potash Cite 92922 | 116906} 107281 
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TABLE OF EXPORTATIONS FROM IRELAND, during the last Twelve Years. 


The barrel of sa‘ted meat weighs 200 lbs.—the Larrel of wheat 280 !bs.—that of barley 224 Ibs, 
that of oats 196 Ibs.—The ton of soda is 20 cwt.—the quarter of turnip seed is 8 bushels-=the stone 


of wool weighs 16 lbs.—the is 112 bs. 


Medium of| Medium of| 
3 Years | 3 Years | Importa-4 Increase | Increase 
ending | ending | tions in | since the} since the 
‘ A March 25,|\January 5,) 1808. | Blockade.} Union. 
ParneipaL ARTICLES. 1799. 1807. 

Linen cloth Elise 136274402 '41857773 [43904382 | 2046609 7729980 
Mixtures of linen and cotton. . Value £. 19833 9125 18919 9794 8075 
16682 249 25392 17143 8609 
SOW. Stones 134 24272 2634 2499 
Bacon, 71226 170113 | 264844 94731 | 193618 
Hams...... . Cw. 1552 2186 roll 9425 10058 
Salted beef. bes . Barrels. 124021 | 103930] 122064 18134 
Butter...... Cwt. 300292 | 317693 | 346856 29163 46563 
Barley Barrels 32444 22036 37855 27447 
Oats . ditto 600434 | 393544} 935850! 542306 | 335416 
Salted pork. . sides Barrels 149999 | 101998} !68603 66605 18604 
Turnip seed .. Quarters 4560 7116 7089 2528 
5315 9932 19095}. 9163 13779 
ditto 12806 6364 13762 7398 955 
Barrels 37955 | 146971 | 79189 41234 
Bullocks, cows, and heifers. .... Quantity. 25437 20236 14122 


These quantities are pana of the 
relation between values of any kind, 
whether official or real: the difference 
between which we explained in our sixth 
volume, p. 755, and again in p. 205 of the 
present volume. 

There is another symptom, though we 
consider it only as a symptom, of increase 
in Irish wealth and credit, which is re- 
marked by Sir Francis: we mean, the 
terms on which the government is able to 
effect itsloans. The interest of the loan 
for 1798 was £8. 3s. 11d. per cent. ; that 
ef 1799 (the year proneding the Union) 
was £6. 4s. Qd. per cent. ; that of 1809 
was £4, 13s. lid. per cent.: and this in 
the face of the legal interest ; which in 
Treland is 6 per cent. on mortgage ! 

The shipping of Ireland stands thus : 


Ships. T: nnage. Sailors. 
1806 1,407 102,163 7,049 
1808 111,614 7,485 


Commercial prosperity (of exports 


especially) differs from that of most other 


pursuits. Learning may prosper; but 
Jearning is confined to a smal} number 
of the public : military institutions may 
prosper; but these are little short of a 
separation from the community: should 


an army enrich itself til] over-loaded with 
wealth, isimpoverishes many ; but whose 
industry has it promoted ? Whereas com- 
merce, intent on exporting commadities, 


must previously have caused those com- 
modities to be created. If they did not 
exist, and in a certain state, they could 
not be exported. How many hands have 
been entployed to raise them to this state ? 
That number of hands, have felt the be- 
nefit of commerce; and since without 
such employment they could not have 
been set to work, for all the remunera- 
tion they have received, in what- 
ever shape they are behclden to com- 
merce. Observation cannot extend itself 
to every part of a country whence to 
gather proofs of the advantages imparted 
by commerce to the ;very extreme of all 
branches of industry, but we must com- 
bine results, with al the impartiality in 
our power, if we desire to obtain a ge- 
neral view of the subject. 

It is most likely, that the labourer who 
has now more constant and more profit- 
able employment than he had years ago, 
for which he is paid higher wages per 
weck, will not bury in the earth the ex- 
cess of his i income above his former earn- 
ings; but he will spend more than he 
formerly did, in procuring food of a su- 
perior kind, and more substantial cloath- 
ing, for himself, and his family. Eyen if 
we suppose that at the year’s end he has 
not a farthing more of money in his 
pocket than he was accustomed to possess, 


| yet if he have better health (owing to 
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better sustenance) and change of suits of 
apparel, instead of nothing but rags, he 
is a richer man ; while the public also is 
enriched, by the increased demand he has 
occasioned, for the productions of the 
Jand,—corn, flesh-meat, wool, &c. and 
by the premium he has paid to ingenuity 
in the talents of his shoemaker, his tay- 
jor, &c.—-to each of whom he has distri- 
buted a profit, and thereby has enabled 
them to contribute, in their turn, to the 
public welfare. 

It is extremely difficult to render this 
benefit sensible to the mindsof those who 
have no previous acquaintance with sub- 
jects of this nature. We may be sure 
of our facts, but we can only present 
them in the shape of inferences ; and in- 
ferences it is well known are always lia- 
ble to error, They are further liable to 
the inconvenience of having small errors, 
from which they are seldom free, magni- 
fied by ingenuity into absolute contradic- 
tions; so that what rests on a truly solid 
basis, because that basis is not obvious, 
shall be deemed illusory. Under these 
acknowledged disadvantages we pursue 
our enquiries, 

Is the of Ireland dimi 
nished, or augmented ?—Every witness 
who has travelled in that country says— 
augmented. For what was the quantity 
of trefoil, and other seeds, imported into 
Ireland, raised from 3,829 to 6,768, if 

-not for the increase of artificial grasses ? 

—and what could artificial grasses be 
wanted for, if not for the support of 
stock, cattle, &c.?—and what could 
cattle, &c. be wanted for, if not for food 
to the mass of the people? Is the 
arable Jand equal in extent, and equally 
well cultivated, as before? It should ap- 
pear to be so; or how could the export 
of wheat be raised from 37,955, to 
146,971 ?—the average of three years to 
1807: or, if we take the export of 1808, 
which is 79,189; whence was this in- 
crease of 41,234 supplied ? Either the 
same extent of land yields this increase 
of grain—a sure sign of improved hus- 
bandry ;—or, a greater extent of land 
has been brought into arable ;—no bad 
sign of increasing demand for the produc- 
tions of the farm. 


Another production of the farm is | 


Carrie. ‘Those acquainted with good 
farming know, that a proportionate quan- 
tity of cattle is indispensable to the bu- 
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siness constantly progressive in such an 
establishment. We may therefore, fairly 
conclude, that increase of agriculture 
demands increase of oxen, &c. Yet it 
does not appear that Ireland has exported 
more barrels of salted beef lately, than 
she did formerly, for previous to 1799, 
the number marked is 124,021, and in 
1808 the number is less, being 122,064. 
Tallow, which is the product of cattle, 
is marked 12,806, before 1799; and 
9,932 before 1807: but for 1808 it is 
marked, 13,762. This would seem to be- 
token a diminution (or, at least, not an 
increase) of animal food, did we not 
perceive that Soap, of which tallow forms 
a principal ingredient, is nearly doubled 
on the average; and nearly quadrupled 
on 1808 : as 5,315 to 9,932, and 19,095. 
—Now, we must admit, that this in- 
crease in the quantity of tallow is furnish- 
ed by the same number of oxen, &c. fatten- 
ed more highly, than formerly ; or, by a 
greater number of oxen, &c. not fattened 
more than usual, If by a greater num- 
ber of oxen, yet less of their flesh has 
been exported—what follows ?—that the 
people of Ireland, themselves have eaten 
it; and, therefore, that they have had 
the means of obtaining better food than 
heretofore. Nor is this all: for the con- 
version of this quantity of tallow into 
soap, shews that the manufacture of that 
commodity in Ireland is improved ; that 
the raw material undergoes another stage of 
process, and that a greater number of 
persons derive advantages from it, before 
exportation, These, also, are so many 
witnesses in favour of the increase of 
Irish commerce. 

The exports of raw Woot we find, 
also, augmented from 134 to 24,272 ; 
or for 1808, to 2,634, about twenty-five 
times the former exportation : surely, this 
leads to the inference that more sheep 
have been bred, slaughtered, and eaten, 
too; this, therefore, must be placed to 
the additional quantity of animal food 
consumed in the country. But, this ex- 
portation of wool, imports po extension 
of the woollen manufactures ;—it is grant- 
ed. The linen manufactory is increased 
from 36 to 43 ; but the woollen is not .a 
subject of consideration. 

Nevertheless, we are able to shew that 
the enjoyments of the people derived from 
the woo] of the sheep are increased : for 
the importation of coarse woollen goods, 
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blankets, &c. is in 1808 mine :times as 
great as it was previous to 1799: the 
numbers being as 11,615 to 100,704. It 
appears to be almost extravagant, to say, 
that where one person, or family, for- 
merly had a rug, or a blanket as a cover- 
ing, now nine persons have that protec- 
tion from the cold ; yet unless it can be 
proved that Ireland formerly made such 
articles for home supply, (which is not 
true) or imported them in equal quantities 
clandestinely from foreign parts, (which 
is barely not impossible) the evidence 
preponderates in favour of the more po- 
pular use of the article. 

The greater part of the principal arti- 
cles of Export, are such as give em- 
ployment to the lower class of people : 
linen yarn, which has suddenly started 
up from 66 and 328, to 48,882 ; mustgive 
employment to thousands of additional 
hands; or those employed on it must re- 
ceive a great addition of work and wages. 
Linen thread, supports the same remark. 

Hams (for 1808) are ten times their 
former number :—from 1,552 to 11,611. 
Surely move swine are bred, fattened, and 
killed: for flippancy itself will not affirm 
that the number of /egs is increased tenfold 
among an equal number of swine, in 
Ireland. The quantity of salted pork ex- 
ported is increased, greatly ; yet not suf- 
ficiently to weaken the inference that 
much pork additional has been used for 
food in the country which reared it. 

If then, the lower classes of people in 
Treland have found additional employ- 
‘ment in the merchants’ service, as sailors 
—if additional employment in the linen 
manufactory, as spinners, and weavers, 
—if additional labours in agriculture— 
if they are better fed, and better clothed, 
than formerly ;—what this class has to 
regret as having lost by the Union, must 
be left to the discovery of Irish politi- 
cians ;—the intellects of English politi- 
cians are too gress to discern it. 

That proportion of the population which 
is neither opulent nor poor, or rather 
which feels the salutary stimulus to indus- 
try of a mild poverty, and which gradually 
coalesces with a rank of life not straitened 
in point of income, is of the utmost im- 
portance to a state ; and must be separate- 
ly considered in the present enquiry. To 
this description of persons we may allow 
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consumption of wine, spirituous liquors, 
tea, sugar, and other comforts, known by 
chearful housewives under the appellation 
of good things. Wine has increased from 
4,436 to 6,260, in spite of an augmenta- 
tion of duty of twenty-five guineas per ton, 
on Portugal wine: Spirituous liquors are 
increased from 121,248, to 3,700,771 : 
tea from 2,260,600, to 3,766,771 ; su- 
gar from 211, to447 ; Woollen cloths are 
raised from 18 to 58; and Silk stuffs from 
5to 12. This class then is not impove- 
tished, if we may judge by the purchases 
in which the members of it indulge them- 
selves. 

What description of the population 
can require Carpets for the ornament of 
their houses ?—not the poor: yet is not 
the use of this article of luxury restricted 
to the rich. The middling class, in con- 
junction with the affluent, has raised the 
importation from 51,450 in 1799, to 
133,255 in 1807; and to 187,923 in 
1806, a noticeable, and progressive in- 
crease ! 

A few words ona third, or the opu- 
Jent class, will conclude this enumera- 
tion. Jewellery was 1,400, it is 10,084; 
furniture was 2,943, it is 14,739; look- 
ing-glasses were 1,637, they are 6,530; 
instruments of music were 1,911, they 
are 16,782. Thesearticles are most likely 
to be in demand among the rich ; they 
are elegancies, not necessaries. Not to 
extend these remarks any further, it fol- 
lows that the enjoyments of the rich are 
either spread among ten times the num- 
ber of individuals; or those who formerly 
gratified their inclinations, now gratify 
them ten times more : in either case we 
discover no symptom of decay. 

To what class then can we turn, to 
justify complaint ?—The poor, the mid- 
dling, the rich have increased their en- 
joyments : what general penuty is possi- 
ble? That individuals may suffer is ad- 
mitted. In a time of national health 
there are always thousands sick. Among a 
population of five millions the necessitous 
must be many ; many must be discon- 
tented; many must be bankrupt ; but 
discontent and bankruptcy is not there- 
fore, a national semsation, a matter of 
course. Not from partial but from general 
facts, must general ideas be taken, and 
justified. And this forms an answer to 


something of indulgence : and the effect | what has been asserted on the impoverish- 


of this we shall detect in the increased ment of Ireland in a commercial point of 
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A few other facts, translated from Sir 
Francis’s work, will conclude this article, 
and with it this subject. 

The three commodities of British ex- 
port, principally affected by the decrees 
of France from 1806 to 1808, are 

Cotton spun from 85 to 57, 

Sugars refined — 11 to 9, 

Woollen goods — 62 to 48: 
but finished cotton goods have risen from 
9 to 12; so that the sale of the manufac- 
ture in its finished state, greatly exceeds 
in value the sum required to make good 
the deficiency on the unfinished material. 
The continent pays ten times the money 
which it heretofore paid for the mate- 
rials; and to finish those materials it then 
employed itsown workmen: consequently, 
they reaped the produce of their industry, 
by the occupation they were engaged in. 

Raw sugars are increased from 68 to 
78: and rum from 21 to34. This more 
than compensates the reduction of refined 
sugars from 11 tog. We learn, also, that 
sugar is now sent to St. Domingo, in 
a refined state from London ; in a raw 
state from Jamaica: for since the loss of 
Toussaint, the negroes have abandoned 
the culture of the sugar cane, and have 
attached themselves wholly to coffee. 

The wines of Bourdeauxwhich former- 
ly were drank, more than freely, in Ire- 
land, are reduced to the importation of 
231 tons. Yet many families now drink 
wine which formerly did not use tha in- 
dulgence. 

The difference in the price of wheat 
between some departments of France and 
others, is so great; that a Briton knows 
not how to credit it. When the bushel is 
at 11 francs in the departments of the 
Meuse, it is at 22 francs in the depart- 
ments of the Center: and it exceeds 33 
francs inthe departmentsof the Var. Three 
times the price !—This triple value is asto- 
nishing in astate so compact as France, and 
after all we have heard of navigable 
canals, planned and perfected, of rivers 
enlarged and deepened, of bridges con- 
structed, of roads made, &c, &c. After 
all these more than miraculous operations, 
described by the Minister of the In- 
terior, and solemnly deposed to by the 
mayors and prefects of the provinces, 
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people turn their corn lands into vine- 
yards; in the south they dig up their 
vines in order to sow corn; but with a 
sort of salvo ;—the intention to restore 
the vine after a peace. A peace would 
indeed allow the French coasting trade 
to resume its activity: and that would 
convey the corn to the wine districts, by 
sea ; and the wine to the corn districts ; 
—to the infinite advantage of both. 

Our readers will perceive that we have 
left Sir Francis in full possession ef his 
argument to prove, that instead of sup- 
pressing British commerce, the block- 
ading edicts of Buonaparte have con- 
tributed to encrease it. That they have 
indeed rendered the obtaining of British 
goods on the continent, somewhat more 
precarious, and subject to greater ex- 
actions ; but in that department of com- 
merce only is their existence so much 
as known, much less felt, In the mean 
timeall other countries are open tous ; and 
what the emperor and king labours to 
pull down with one hand, he labours 
still more effectually to support with the 
other. When he closed Europe against 
us he opened Spanish America ; when he. 
forbad Russia from sending us hemp, he 
forbad us from sending her money. 
Russia has seen through his intentions, 
and has eluded them : how else could our 
Baltic fleet have returned home so abun- 
dantly laden with hemp, &c. that our 
merchants have petitioned for leave to 
export the superfluity ? Had this taken 
place before Sir Francis published his 
second edition, he might have appealed 
to it, in proof that to controul the com- 
merce of Britain, even with the sub- 
servient Russia, is not quite that easy 
matter which fancy may warrant it at the 
Court of St Cloud. 

We understand that thiswork is about to 
appear in an English dress: when that is 
accomplished we shall recommend it to 
the consideration of our countrymen, as 
well in the west, and the north, as in 
the south, and the metropolis. The 
sources of information to which Sir Fran- 
cis has had recourse, and the materials 
he has obtained from them, entitle this 
pamphlet to greater attention than might 
be ——s from its size and appearance. 
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LL knowledge the service done to art by these 


i the 
; Thomas volumes. They contribute to remove 
4). 14s. 6d reproach cast on our nation by foreigners, 

ope, In that British literature is extremely cefec- 


8vo. 11. 11s. Gd. with 200 plates. Miller, | tive in works on the subject of antiquities. 
London. 1809. Certainly, our island is not the centre of 
Tue reputation of Mr. Hope, as a antiquarian learning; the mines of ancient 
man of taste, has long been established : | performances are in Italy, not in Britain. 
and Fortune has enabled him to obey the , From Italy, therefore, we may expect to 
dictates of his inclinations, in collecting | import; but to export originals is not 
the choicest specimens of articles, to which | in our power. Every exertion that con- 
taste usually attaches importance. This | tributes to place instruction on this subject 


includes, in all lovers of art, a partiality 
for the productions of ancient genius ; 
and, in the instance of our author, it also 
almost excludes every other consideration. 
He is altogether a Grecian,—an ancient 
Grecian. ‘Lhe furniture of his house, the 


ornaments of his table, the construction | 


and decoration of his apartments are an- 


fique; aud the nearer they approach tlie | 


. utensils fashionable in the days of Homer, 
so much the mere valuable they appear in 
the eyes of their owner. We admit, 
without hesitation, the principle, that 
beauty of form is of greater value in poiut 
of gratification, than richness of material : 
aud that heavy, gross proportions are ab- 
solute repugnancies to elegance. It does 
not, therefore follow, that we regard every 
thing ancient as applicable to the state of 
society in this country. Climate and 
manners justify our thinking for our- 
selves ; and while we are thankful for as- 
sistance in guiding our choice, we never- 
theless insist that the appointments of na- 
ture, must preponderate our judgments 
as to proper and improper, applicable and 
inapplicable. We are not Greeks, we 
are Britons: we are not heathens, we are 
Christians: we are not republicans, but 
subjects of a mixed government, and a 
limited monarchy. We shall therefore, 
with the characteristic independence of 
our country, select what appears to us be- 
coming ; and what appears unbecoming 
must await our Velo. This is our answer 
to Mr. Hope, when he recommends fur- 
niture of Grecian forms for our apart- 
ments, and vestures of Grecian costume 
for our females. 

But this gentleman informs us, that he 
has principally in view in this work, the 
benefit of artists, especially history pain- 
ters, to whom correct information of the 
modes and manners of that people, whose 
actions they are most frequently called to 
represent, is of great momeat. We ac- 


| within reach of artists in moderate cir- 
| cumstances, is entitled to applause ; and 

we consider Mr. Hope, in putting so low 
a price as 1]. 1s. though now raised to 


| 11. i1s. 6d. on the small paper copies of 
| his ** Costume,” as having laid professors 


under a debt of gratitude to his liberality 
no less than to his learning. 

After this general commendation, we 
| shall introduce a few remarks, on the me- 
_thod taken by the author to accomplish 
| his purpose. 

These volumes open with an Introduc- 
tion, in which we meet with a very severe 
censure on the Royal Academy, as at 
present conducted: for Mr. H. asserts, 
that 

Our English artists cannot, in general, be 
said to possess even the advantage of consult- 
ing those more widely spreading, though 
fainter shadows, which the more perfect and 
substantial forms, themselves concealed from 
their view, may cast on paper. In Paris 
there are public libraries, in which the stn- 
dent enjevs free access to such works on art, 
as are too voluminous or too expensive to line 
his own shelves. But such there are not in 
London ; and the few hundred pounds that 
would be required to form a collection of 
books, calculated foi the purpose of instruct- 
ing artists only, would be one of the small 
expenditures which, methinks, would repay 
the nation the greatest interest. 


What ! has Mr. Hope never heard of 
the Library of the Royal Academy ; and 
does he not know that a gentleman has 
apartments in that stately edifice, with a 
salary, for causing it to be opened to the 
students who visit it—once a week ? Does 
he not know, that a catalogue of the 
books was two or three summers ago 
compiled—not by the librarian—but by 
an eminent bookseller, who is ex professo 
acquainted with such things, and received 
only thirty guineas for his trouble ? How 
then can this writer afiirm, that English 
students have no opportunity of consulting 
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engraved representations of ancient arti- 
cles? We wish he would offer himself 
for the professor's chair, and give lectures 
on this subject. A lecturer with equal 
zeal and knowledge, might do much to- 
wards reducing to something like correct 
ness, the redundancies of inventive ge- 
nius, which now perplex us year after vear 
in the exhibition of the Royal Academy. 
We must, however, express ovr con- 
viction, that before Mr. H. accepts that 
situation, hé should become better ac- 
quainted with the wants of ignorance, and 
the indocilities of dullness. ‘To the in- 
telligent master of his profession, these 
volumes will yield additional knowledge ; 
but the tyro just entering on his studies, 
will often ask, what is it? though the 
subject lie open before him. The species 
of dress, the descriptive name of adress, the 
names of its parts, should be stated, with 
a this is it—to youth intent on learning ; 
and more precisely still, if possible, to 
youth intent on learnirg. 

We must be allowed also to disapprove 
of “ supplying the different component 
parts of a single representation from a 
diversity of models.” This tends to di- 
minish the confidence which may be really 
due toan example ; and it confuses the in- 
quiry concerning those ccc.gions on which 
such or such garments, as forming parts of 
the costume, were respectively worn, e. gr. 
whether in summer or in winter; to say 
*. nothing of demi-saison stuffs, and occa- 
sional magnificence. 

Mr. H. declines all reference to the 
dresses of .Hindostan, and to those of 
Egypt: this we are sorry for; as among 
the habits depicted on the most ancient 
Egyptias. monuments, we find some which 
agree precisely with those of India, at this 
day ; also because subjects connected with 
Egyptian manners, are sometimes com- 
missioned from history painters. His 
treatise, nevertheless, includes remarks on 
the: Costume of the Medes, Assyrians, 
Persians, and other eastern nations : and 
this, as pointing out distinctions, will be 
found useful. We wish it had been in 
his power to have added something in re- 
ference to the nation of Israel: for, we 
regret tosay, that scarcely any department 
of art more loudly calls for reformation 
than that of which Scripture events are 
the subjects. Our author observes, that 
‘* the Parthian kings are sometimes re- 
presented on their coins bareheaded, with 
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their long hair and bushy beards, most 
finically dressed and curled.” He might 
have added, that they are also sometimes 
represented with wigs; not absolutely 
unlike a brown George.” The ‘‘ Phry- 
gian bonnet,” is less likely to have 
velled.during the intercourse of the Vee 
netians with the Greeks, as far westward 
as Venice itself,” than to have been re- 
tained by a colony of the Henetian Asia- 
tic people, which settled on the shore of 
the Adriatic. 

On the Grecian costume Mr. H. en- 
larges con amore: he makes good use of 
his Greek vases. Much miay be learned 
from them. He observes, that on two 
in his possession, the Grecian ladies wear 
black, with cropped hair; while in mourn- 
ing. We observe, in addition, that this 
black has its decoration of stars and 
spois, and that the whole of the dress is 
not black. In this respect, modern mourn- 
ing is deeper. If any wish to see other 
particulars of Grecian eliquetée, in respect 
to mourning, we refer them to the plead- 
ings of Isocrates, on occasion of au ailair of 
crim.con., the example of which, though 
Grecian, we donot recommend to Bri- 
tish ladies, 

The Roman costume has, as it deserves, 
a chapter to itself. It is surely extraor- 
dinary, that notwithstanding the number 
of Roman statues in which the toga is 
represented, there should still be a dispute 
among antiquaries, whether it were round 
or square. Mr. H. thinks it was semi- 
circular. If this point remain mosted, 
how can we decide others on which we 
have no such multiplicity of evidence ?— 
We recommend the utmost diligence of 
inspection, with the utmost exercise of 
candour, We know the subject too ex= 
tensively ourselves, to profess infallibuity, 
critics and Panoramists though we be. 

The plates form the chief part of 
this publication : the figures they contain 
are selected from various authorities. In 
general, we are satisfied with them ; 
though we think our old friend Winkel- 
man’s Monumenti Inediti, the volumes of 
the Antiquities of Herculaneum, and even 
Montfaucon, with others, should have 
been mentioned as having furnished sub- 
jects ; because more precise explanations 
might have been obtained by such re- 
ference than Mr. Hope has thought pro- 
per to introduce. 

The order in which these plates are 
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arranged is broken ; and subjects of the 
same description are placed in different 
parts of the collection : this is a disadvan- | 
tage. We also should have thought se- 
veral plates representing Jupiter, Nep- | 
tune, &c. unnecessary. The habits of these 
deities are sufficiently well know. : this 
is a waste of labour. Some of the figures 
of Minerva are not only characteristic, | 
but beautiful. In that of No. 145, Mr. | 
H. should have continued the spear to the 
ground; at present it has the air of a 
torch or lamp. ‘This tenderness of res‘o- 
rations is not the general fault of Mr. 
H. : he has, on the contrary, (finished his 
figures in conformity to his judgment: 
and he has added embellishments, bor- 
ders, &c. on his own authority, Some of 
them are handsome; but they are liable 
to the excepting question,—were they 
worn on all occasions indiscriminately ? 
and, if not, under what circumstances 
were such embellishments deemed deco- 
rous or indecorous ? 

The implements of husbandry, or of 
war, parts of armour, of ships, &c. are 
useful articles ; but why not among the 
ships’ beaks, introduce the only one known 
to exist, that found in the port of Genoa, 
and employed to adorn the gate of the 
arsenal in that city ? 

To convey a more accurate notion of 
this work to our readers by a specimen, 
we introduce a plate of a Grecian lady, 
habited in a costume which Mr. H. deems 
characteristic of the females of that coun- 
try. We observe in it, no less than four 
Cifferent patterns for borders. ‘This dress, 
we presume, exhibits that worn abroad ; 
the large veil, or peplum, answering the 


\ 


purpose of a cloak, or mantle; and the | 


covering over the bosom, answering to 
the modern spencer. The head-dress, 
by projecting behind, departs, in our opi- 
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or loosely slung round the loins. 
otherwise have entangle 


drawn over the girdle in such a way as to 
conceal the latter entirely underneath its 


[660 
Often, 


when the tunic was very long, and would 
ihe feet, it was 


folds. It is not uncon:mon to see two girdles 
of different widths worn together, the one 


very high up, and the other very low down, 


so as to form between the two in the tunic, a 
puckered interval ; but this fashion was only 
applied to short tunics by Diana, the wood- 


nymphs, and other females fond of the chase, 
| the foot race and other such martial exercises, 


and were incompatible with tong petticoats. 
From Greek vases and paintings we learn 
that the tunic was often adorned with sprigs, 
spots, stars, &c. worked in the ground of the 
stuff; and rich scrolls, meanders, &c. carried 
round its edges ; and this tunic was frequent- 
ly as well out of doors as within, worn with- 
out any other more external garment. In 
mourning, when the Grecian ladies cut their 
hair close to the head, they wore the tunic 
black ; as appears from two of my Greek 
vases, both representing Eleetra performing 
funeral rites at the tomb of Agamemnon. 

Over this tuvic or under-garment, whieh 
was made to reach the whole length of the 
body, down to the feet, Grecian females 
generally, though not always, wore asecond 
and more external garment ; only intended to 
afford au additional covering or protection to 
the upper half of the person. This species 
of bib seems to have been composed of a 
square piece of stuff, in form like our shawls 
or scarfs, folded double, so as to be apparent- 
ly reduced to half its original width ; and was 
worn with the doubled part upwards, and 
the edge or border downwards, next the zone 
or gitdle. It was suspended round the chest 
and back, in such a way that its centre came 
under the left arm, and its two ends hung 
down loose under the right arm ; and aceord- 
ing as the piece was square or oblong, these 
ends either only reached to the hips or to the 
ancles. The whole was secured by means of 
two clasps or buttons, which fastened together 
the fore and hind part over each shoulder. 

In later times, this bib, from a square 
piece of stuff doubled, seems to have become 


nion, too much from the form,of the 

head ; and consequently, contributes to 

impose on that part, a form not coinci- 

gent with the true object of art ;— 
Nature to advantage drest. 


The general parts of female dress amon 
the Greeks, are thus described by Mr. H. 
The attention paid to this sctence an- 
ciently, may be inferred very strongly 

his account. 
The tunic was worn by females either 
quite loose, or confined by a girdle ; and this 


a mere single narrow slip, only hanging dowa 
a short way over the breast, and allowing the 
girdle when even fixed as high as possible to 
appear underneath. 

The peplum constituted the outermost 
covering of the body. Among the Greeks it 
was common to both sexes; but was chiefly 
reserved for occasions of ceremony or of 
public appearance ; and as well in its texture 
as in its shape, seemed to answer to our shawl. 
When very long and ample, so as to admit 
of being wound twice round the body—first 
under the arms, and the second time, over 


girdle was either drawn tight round the waist, 


the shoulders—it assumed the name of diplax. 
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In rainy or cold weather it was drawn over 
the head. At other times this mode of wear- 
ing it, was expressive of humility or of grief, 
and was adopted by men and women, when 
in mourning, or when performing sacred 
rites ; on both which accounts it was thus 
worn by Agamemnon, when going to sacrifice 
his daughter. ‘This peplum was never fas- 
tened on by means of clasps or buttons, but 
only prevented from slipping off through its 
own involutions. Endless were the com- 
binations which these exhibited, and in no- 
thing do we see more ingenuity exerted or 
more fancy displayed, than in the various 
modes of making the peplum form grand and 
contrasted draperies. Indeed, the different 
degrecs of simplicity or of grace, observable 
in the throw of the peplum, were regarded 
as indicating the different degrees of rusticity 
or of the refinement, inherent in the dis- 
position of the wearer. 

For the sake of dignity, all the goddesses 
of the highest class, Venus excepted, wore 
the peplum ; but fur the sake of convenience 
Diana generally had her's furled up, and 
drawn tight over the shoulders and round the 
waist, suo as to form a girdle, with the ends 
hanging down betore or behind. Among the 
Greeks the peplum never had, as among the 
barbarians, its whole circumference adorned 
by a separate fringe; but only its corners 
loaded with little metal weights or drops, in 
order to make them hang down more straight 
and even. 

A veil of lighter tissue than the peplum 
was often worn by females. It served both 
asan appendage of rank and as a sign of 
modesty. On the first account it is seen 
covering the diadem of Juno, the mitre of 
Ceres, and the turreted crown of Cybele, and 
of the emblematical figures of cities and of 
provinces ; and on the latter account it is 
made in ancient representation of nuptials, to 
conceal the face of the bride. Penelope, 
when urged to state whether she preferred 
staying with her father, or following her 
husband, is represented expressing her pre- 
ference of the latter, merely by drawing her 
veil over ber blushing features. 

LL 


Gastronomy, or the Bon-Vivant's Guide, 
a Poem, in Four Cantos. From the French 
of J. Berchoux. pp. 42, price 5s. Booth, 
London, 1810. 


Deign, good-natur’d reader, my plan to approve, 
You will pardon bad verse, if good eating you love 


So modestly says the author, and 
the translator joins; but we think our 
readers will find good verse; although 
the work is rather a free translation of 
the celebrated poem of Mons. Berchoux, 
entitled, La Gastronomie, ou l'Homme 
des Champs a Tatle, than a servile fac- 


simile of theauthor.* To prove the vali- 
dity of our assertion, we quote the four 
first lines of the origina! with the transla- 
tion, in which will be seen that the play- 
ful manner of M. Berchoux is certainly 
not done that justice which might have 
been rendered it byacloser attention to the 
manner of the author. 


Je ne suis point jaloux du poéte lyrique, 

Qui semble se nourvir de fleurs de riétorique ; 
Qui, p'ein de son sujet, sans en étre meins creur, 
Parle souvent 2 jeune le langage des Dieux. 


At the fame of those poets I breathe not a sigh, 
Who on lyrical pinions are borne to the sky; 
_ ’Midst the gods they may revel at banquets divine, 
With my friends, here below, let me checrfully dine. 
This passage serving as the exordium, 
has particularly caught our attention, and 
though our time as Panoramists will not 
allow us, on all occasions, to become ver- 
sifiers, yet we conceive, alliteration apart, 
the following couplets approximate more 
nearly to the meaning of the author. 
At the pale lyric bards I don’t grudge ia the least, 
Who the tlow’rs of their rhet’ric can fancy a feast. 
Who, full of their subject, yet not the less ho'low, 
Speak, fasting, the raptures inspirtd by Apollo. 
The translator informs us “ that his 
work was the employment of a few soli- 
tary evenings, during the severe illness of 
a near and dear relative, resorted to as a 
temporary relief from the reflections 
which the scene witnessed in the day was 
bat teo much calculated to give rise to— 
that it had been thrown aside nearly for- 
gotten, as, in his opinion, it was neither: 
sufficiently playful or polished for the 
public eye.”—Be this as it may, we can- 


* La Gastronomic was dedicated to Mme. 
Larcher d’Arcy. We present the original to 
our readers, in which M. Berchoux has so. 
playfully ridiculed the modern revolationary 
mania of terming artists, lous les gens de 
meticr. 


Tout est soumis 4 l'art au moment of: neus sommes.. 

Tant darts nous font beaucoup d’honneur: 
Nous avons art du décroteur,* 
Et l'art de faire des grands kommes,t 
L’art de tondre et d’étre tondu, 
Voire Part du naturaliste.,.... 

L’art de plaire yous est connu ; 

Celui d’aimer....vous Pavez lu. 

On teavaille d’étre triste..... 
Lart de manger manquoit a cette liste: 
Je vous adresse; et, graces au talent 

D'uan poétte Gastronomiste, 

Vous allez diner en arliste..... 

Crest diner trés-légérement. 


* On connoit Jes décroteurs qui se sont établis dernidra- 
ment au palais du Tribunat, sous le nom d’ Artistes-reurs. 
+ Voyez un livre nouvean, intitulé la Mégalantrspe~ 


généne, oul’ drt de faire des grands Hommes. 
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not help thanking him for giving M. Ber- 
choux an English dress. As for the 
execution, the work shall speak for it- 
self, for, as friends to good living, we 
proceed to set before our readers a short 
extract from each book, at the same 
time complimenting the literary and cu- 
linary public on having this dish presented 
to them at such a seasonable time, by an 
English cook, and—without disparage- 
ment to John Bull—/’art de manger fully 
displayed in London at the beginning of 


1810, in easy flowing verse. Whatever | 


may be said of author or translator, we 
venture to anticipate the opinion of every 
good citizen in asserting, with Mons. Ber- 
choux, “ that we sce, with extreme sa- 
‘* tisfaction, that, whatever opinion may 
** be entertained of the ¢alents of the au- 
‘* thor, at least every cne must allow a 
“* great esteem for the matter which he 
“ treats on."—We differ from the trans- 
lator on the propriety of givng the notes ; 
some of them, we think, ought to have 
appeared in an English dress. And now, 
as Swift says, 


Thus much may serve by way of proem,— 
Proceed we, therefore, with our Poem. 


The Cookery of the Ancients. 


Though the polished Delille, in strains Virgil might own, 
Boast the garden’s rich fruits, and its flow’rs newly blown; 
Or with spirit and ease treat of Philidor’s art: s 
Whilst the guide I respect, from his path I depart. 

Be mine a new subject, both fertile and gay, 

I Cookery sing, and here point ort the way 

Each pleasure to share that repasts can afford; 

Make men eagerly seck, with reerct quit the board: 
Ranish care and ennui, give to mirth a loose reign, 

Free the young from all thought and the old from all pain. 

Ye who, hitherto, blindly have follow’d your taste, 
Nor on rules for the palate a thought ever waste; 

Who, in cating, pretend to no method or choice, 
Mere creatures of habit !—attend to my voice. 

Why need I invoke aid divine for my strains? 
Inspiration abounds where good fellowship reigns. 

But hold—lest I, heediessly, seem to neglect 
The pow’r who disdains not our feast to protect. 
Approach, jolly Comus; come hither awhile 
Let thy rubicund face on thy votary smile : 
Approve my attempt, deign to polish my rhymes, 
If worthy of thee, they shall reach future times ; 
And my precepts adorn’d with poctical grace, 
Amongst the fine arts that of Cookery place! 

Let the world’s early ages unheeded pass by, 

Ere to tillage our forefathers learn’d to apply 

When earth was their table, the sky their sole tent; 

On times so near chaos our pains were mispent. 

’Tis enongh to recur to old Hesiod’s days ; 

Coeval, great Homer! with thine, were his lays, 

Where the charms and the toils of the country abound, 

Whilst thine with gods, princes, and heroes resound, 
By skill unimproved, withont neatness or grace, 

Man’s cookery, then, was both sordid and base , 

His manner of eating most vulgar asd rude, 

And hunger alone gave a zest to his feod. 


The Athenians, who liv'd but for glory and fame, 
Had deserv’d and obtain’d in each science a name; 
That of cooking, of course, soon emerged from neglect, 
And their meats were combin’d, to improve their effect. 
Ye Sages, who first these experiments tried, 
And deep chemical studies to cooking applied, 
Of the skilful inventions ye well might be vain, 
Which, when appetite fail’d, could revive it again! 
Elaborate treatises, authors then wrote, 
On flesh, fruit, and herbs ;—their hard names needI quote ? 
Mithzcus, Actides, besides Philoxene, 
Hegemon of Thasos, Thimbro of Mycere. 
By his bay mix’d with ivy, Archestrates known, 
| Like me, sang of feasts, and gained deathless renowns 
But, alas! I can’t hope in his glory to share, 
And the moderns, I fear, have but little to spare. 

In Athens, the use of each pot-herb they knew, 
There, mint, cummin, and thyme, and a hundred more, 


grew. 
*Twas with stuffing that turkies and fowls were thought 
best, 
Their river and sea-fish were variously drest, . 


And by seas’ning disguised, so that herring or couget, 
Or glaucus, transform’d, wanted flavour no longer. 

Of their numerous sauces the record I’!! spare, 

Of their savoury gravies and seasonings rare, 

| Which genius invented, enlightened by taste-— 
‘Thearion all others excell'd in his paste ; 

With his delicate fingers he moulded the dough 

Into wafers and fritters—his cakes, white as snow, 
Were mix’d, by an art Cappadocia had taught, 

With honey, which then from Hymettus was brought; 
That mountain so fam’d, whose hard fate we deplore, 
For, its liberty’s gone, and its fragrance no more! 

By taste, in their banquets the Grecians were guided; 
A king was elected, who o'er them presided : 

Ris reign, firm and mild, ne’er his subjects oppress‘d, 
Extreme licence in speech, or in eating, repress'd ; 
But, to drinking attentive, there claim’d his full sway. 
Nora flincher aliow’d at the table to stay, 

Who e’er nam’d the Greeks, ard the Romans forgot; 
Proud Rome, queen of nations! whose long envied lot 
Was, from regions extcnsive, a tribute to claim; 
Some, so distant and varions, she scarce knew theit 

name. 
Her barbarous manners she ea:ly forswore; 
Preserved Numa’s laws, but obey’d them no more, 
Vast and rich were the nations her gen’rals subdued, 
But equally great the expence which ensued. 


~ The First Course. 


When forming your household, apply your chief care 
To the choice of a Cook of accomplisiiments rare , 
That point’s most important ;—on him it depends 
Your table to crowd with agreeabie friends. 

This artist alone can establish your fame, 

By the pleasing reflections attached to your name. 
With preference mark him, who, proud of bis station, 
Conceives himself born for the good of the naticn, 

In the kitchen, with dignity lays down the law, 
Uncontroul’d, in his sphere, as a Turkish Bashaw. 

As glory he courts, when his aid you implore, 

You may hold this discourse, to incite him the more ;— 
** Your fame, my good friend, has engag’d my esteem ; 
“ Bechief of my kitchen ;—there govern supreme. 

*« Become, from this day, my sole umyire, my guide; 
*¢ O’er my pleasantest want, let your science preside. 
«* Like a despot, command ;—cut and carve as you will. 
“« May my excellent dinners, prepar’d by vour skill, 

«* Fix my volatile friends; by their senses deceiv’d, 

«« Till my wit seem a source of the pleasure receiv’d !” 

It is thus, in your service, his zeal you excite; 

And, when pleasure and duty together unite, 


el 
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Most happy effects in all arts ¢”e command. turn, and take 

The proof is approaching ;—your guests are at hand, Fugit at his charming 
Observe, in each face, how completely declar’d C ug ives. 

Is a wish to partake of the banquet prepar’d! O vous! dont la santé robuste, florissante, 

Their cagernese chides the slow kitchen’s delay ! Des plus riches festins peut sortir triomphante, 

Yet there all’s in motion ;—the stoves now display Approchez, c’est 4 vous d’embellir nos banquets : 

Flames vivid and bright, wh'lst, above and around, De mon art bienfaisant sachez tous les secrets. 

Thick vapours with savoury odours abound ; Je ne vous tairai rien. $i par fois on vous prie 

Here and there run the kitchen-maids hurried and hot, A diner sans fagon et sans cérémonie, 

Now watching the stoves, now the spit or the pot, Refusez promptement ce dangereux honneur: 

But the Cook remains cool, his arrangements all made, Cette invitation cache un piége trompeur. 

Well convinced the delay will be amply repaid. Souvenez-vous toujours, dans le cours de la vie, 

Qwun diner sans fagon est une per fidie. 


The Second Course. Ye impotent mortals! whom Comus must slight, 

When dinner’s *d, to ali busi atruce; Go, follow your regimen, far from our sight.— 
Ne’er a sad, or e’en serious, point introduce , But approach, ye, whose health is so lusty and strong, 
Our rulers should punish intrusion, by fines, That you triumph o’er feasts eer so copious or long!-- 
And nothing disturb a good fellow, who dines. To you, who our banquets enjoy and adorn, 
To accomplish a total exclusion of care, All my secrets Pll teach s—for the science yow’re born, 
The gifts of the ivy-crown’d god you must share ; Pil nothing conceal ;—take this hint, by the way, 
With burgundy, richly empurple your lip, That a family-dinner is sure to betray. . 
Or, in rosy champaign wit and pleasantry sip. Refuse then, at once, and without hesitation, 
But be not seduced, here to quicken your speed ; That cruel deceit, a pot-luck invitation. 


— Our readers will find in our succeeding 
1f I, then, am too cautious, you've leave to complain, pages, no bad sequel to M. Berchoux’s 

poem; for, in page 719, we have in- 

The Dessert. serted an analysis of VY Almanach des Gour- 

Now arrives the Dessert :—to its splendid display, mands, wherein is well described the 
‘The dairy’s rich produce, alas! must give way. luxuries of modern Paris.—But we can- 
not refuse ourselves the pleasure of here 

Sh you tile, encourage convivial gice, inserting M. B’s celebrated elegy, so full of 
Give to wit a free scope, and invite repartee. irony and pointed sarcasm on the heroes 


Banish personal jokes, which too often annoy; x oa 2 
The laugh, with your friends, but not at them, enjoy. of the French revolution, which we hope 


peers | from slander, of satire beware ; some of our able correspondents will tran- 
And debates, on religion or politics, spare: ; 
More by actions, than nha you may either support. siate into English verse. 
Prove your orthodox faith by your orthodox port; Elégie. 
And, to bafe invasion, you claret should drink, 
Leave the French without wine, and their courage must 
sink, 

To toasts I object net ;—but hate party cant. 
Drink no minister’s health ; nor exclaim with a rant, 
“* Be liberty welcome! equality, hail! 
‘* May the sovereign wil! of the people prevail!” 
By sentiments, oft’ you some guest may displease ; 
I'd fain, in their stead, ciink such wishes as theso=- 
“ May we, fifty years hence, stout and hearty remain, 
*¢ And a hundred times meet, at this table, again ! 
** May no change of season endanger the vine, 
“ Nor war or taxation deprive us of wine!"— , ‘ 
Your spleen ’gainst your fees, is most strongly express’d, | Je fis ma rhétorique, et n’appris que des mots 
By wishing “ their dinners may ne’er be weil dress’d; Qui chargeoient ma mémoire, et troubloient mon repes. 
“© That out of condition their wines may be found, Tous ces mots étoient Grecs: c’€ivit la catuchrése, 
“ Their port child and muddy, their claret unsound; La paronomasie avec la syndérese, 
** That no friends, at their table, may sociably meet; Lépenthése, la crase, et tout ce qui s’ensuit, 
** But, stupid and sulky, alone they may cat!” Dans le monde savant je me vis introduit. 
Let this be the only revenge they’v¢ to fear ; Wentendis des discours sur toutes les matitres, 
For, if Jove grant your pray’r, they’ll do penance severe, Jamais sans qu’on citat les Grecs et leurs confréres 5 
Et le moindre grimaud trouvoit toujours moyen 

One word more—We insert in its Ori | De parler du Scamantire et du peuple Troyen. 
ginal language (and likewise the transla- | _ Ce fut bien pis encor quand je fos ou aheatres 
tion, for the benefit of Country Gentle- 
Ariane, Didon ; leurs amans, leurs époux, 
men,” asa senatorial wit facetiously said) | Tous princes enragés, heurlant comme des loups; 
the following seasonable hini against pots | Redogune, Jocaste, et puis les Pélopides, 
luck invitation which all lovers of ood Et tant d’autres héros noblement parricides.....» 
Et toi! triste famille, & qui Dien fasse paix, 

eating and drinking will be pleased to ace | Race d’Agamemnon, qui ne fiuis jamais, 


cept as no bad new years gilt from the | Dont je voyois partout les — antiques 
j Et les assassinats mis en vers hérolques....0 
of M. Bercho whom, Stayois pris en horreur cette société, 


upon some future occasion, we shall re- | Et demandois enfin gidce & Pantiquité. 


1 Oni me délivrera des Grecs et des Romains ? 

Du sein de leurs tombeaux, ces veupl:s inhumains 

Feront assurément le malheur de ma vie ;— 

Mes amis, €coutez mon discours, je vous piie : 
A pcine je fus né, qu’un maudit radiment 

Poursuivit mon enfance avec acharnement. 

La langue des Césars faisoit tout mon supplice: 

Hélas ! je prétérnis celle de ma nourrice, 

Et je me vis fessé pendant six ans et plus, 

Graces a Cicéron, Tite, Cornéiius, 

Tous Romains enterrés depuis maintes années, 

Dont je maudissois fort les euvres surannées. 
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de vouleis observerdes meurs contemporaines, 
Vivre avec des Frangais, loin de Rome et d’Athénes..... 
Blais les anciens n’unt pu me laisser respirer. 

Tout mon pays s’est mis a se régéncrer. 

Les Grecs et Ics Romains, mélés dans nos querell¢s; 
Sont venus présider 4 nos ceuvres nouvelles. 

Bientét tous nos bandits, 4 Rome transportés, 

Se sont cru des héros pour s’étre révoltés ; 

Bientét Pa-is n’a vu que des Cnerguménes, 

De sales Cicérons, de vilains Démusthtnes, 
Mettatit l’assassinat au noinbre des vertus, 
Egorgeant leurs parens pour faire les Brutus. 

Le vol s’ennoblissoit et n’étoit plus un crime, 

Car @ Lacédémone il étoit légitime; 

Les biens ¢toient communs, tous les hommes (gaux, 
Et Lycurgue imyitvit pillerles chateaux. 

Tout faisoit une loi du partage des terres, 

Chacan dut en jouit, hors jes proprictaires ; 

Qui virent tous leurs biens, entre leurs mains suspects, 
En proic 4 dos voleurs renouvelés des Grees..s.. 

On sait que ces Messieurs, & histoire fideles, 

Qnt, dans tous leurs exploits, surpassé leurs modeles ; 
Les modernes enfin ont dévasté nog biens, 

Et nous ont égorgés en citant les anciens. 

O vous, qui gourernez notre triste patric, 

Qu’ il ne suit plus parlé des Grecs, je vous supplie, 
Ns ne peuvent prétendre de plus longs succes 
Vous seroit-il égai de nous parler Francais? 

¥otre n¢ologisme efarouche les dames ; 

Elles n’entendent rien & vos myriagrammes ; 

La langne que parloient Racine et Fénélon, 

Nous suffirvit encor, si vous le trouviez bon. 

En vain, Monsieur C—, pour nous plein de tendresse, 
Ressuscite partout les fétes de la Grice, 

Et veut absolument nous faire divertir, 

Quand il ne nous plait pas de prendre du plaisir... 
Laisse-la, mon ami, tes farces olympiques, 

Tes déesses de buis, tes guenilies eiviques, 

Qui ne plairont jamais A de tristes chrétiens, 

Privés de levrs parens, dépouil!és de leurs biens.... 
Dis-moi, toigui sais tout et qui chéris tes fréres, 
Les Grecs me pairont-ils mes rentes viagtres ?....+ 


Travels in Turkey, Italy, and Russia, 
during the years 1803, 1804, 1805, 1800, 
with an Account of some of the Greek 
Islands. By Thomas Macgill, smail 8vo. 
2 Vols. pp. 520. Price 10s., Murray, 
London, 1809. 

Tue personal talents, and the oppor- 
tunities for observation, enjoyed by tra- 
vellers, impart to their works, real 
differences, though it is not easy to ex- 

ress the distinctions between them. 
he author of these volumes, ‘‘ engaged 
almost constantly in the pursuits of com- 
merce, has had little, in fact, no leisure 
for those of literature.” This avowal 
protects him from censure, on account 
of his literary deficiencies ; and equally 
from the imputation of repeating that 
information which had been already 
comnuunicated by others, of more classic 
attainments pricr to their visits to the 
east, and of greater leisure for more 
minute inspection of particulars when 
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Readers who are acquainted with fora 
mer publications of travels into the Levant, 
especially, by British literati, will find no 
considerable accession of novelty, in the 
letters of Mr. Macgill. His descriptions 
are superficial, and his incidents differ 
little from those of daily occurrence, 
Ye we think him a genuine and indepen- 
dent witness; and incline to add, that he 
has communicated facts of a commercial 
nature, which the learned have either 
overlooked, or had not opportunities of 
observing. 
Late years have seeu several important 
changes take place in the commercial 
relations of Turkey, equally as in the 
political situation of that cumbrous em- 
pire. ‘The modern establishments of 
Russia in the Black Sea; the possession 
of Malta by the British, the unsettled 
state of Egypt, the interruption of the 
Turkish caravan to Mecca, by the We- 
habees, and insurrections almost innume- 
rable in some of her fairest provinces, 
are circumstances which tend to affect 
deeply the interest of the Ottoman Porte, 
To draw decisive inferences from these 
and other incidents, is not easy; inso- 
much that we are almost tempted to take 
refuge in the Turkish doctrine of fate, 
and to conclude that till the date appoint- 
ed for the execution of ‘ what is writ- 
ten ’’ arrives, this empire must subsist ; 
as at that period, nothing can save it from 
dissolution. 

In the mean time, we are desirous of 
obtaining the Jatest intelligence relating to 
Turkey : if it be on the verge of exhibit- 
ing another instance of the instability of 
human establishments, then is it the 
more interesting as a subject of curi- 
osity ; while it also partakes of the nature 
of a political lesson. If this empire 
should continue, the world may enquire 
not without surprise, on what principles 
a Mussulman sovereignty, Jong doomed to 
subversion, by the discerning, has with- 
stood those storms, by which Christian 
sovereignties have been either, completely 
overset, or most sorely shaken. 

In answering such enquiries Mr. Mac- 
gill affords us no assistance. His employ- 
ment was in the less splendid, but more 
safe and more honourable walk of com- 
merce. 

We find him first at Venice, whence 
he sails to Trieste, and from thence by 


actually travelling in those countries. 


the Greek islands to Smyrna: he visits 
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Constantinople, Ephesus, the Black Sea, 
with Odessa; the plains of Troy, and 
other places in the neighbourhood. An 
Appendix by another writer, contains a 
more particular account of Odessa; the 
public tarif of the duties paid by British 
goods inthe Ottoman empire ; and the 
progress of the culture and commerce of 
tobacco in Macedonia. 

We believe it is not easy to increase 
that abhorrence of French  rapagity, 
which prevails throughout Europe, and 
especially in Britain. If it be possible 
that the reproductive powers of land 
should replace the necessaries of life, 
of which that rapacity had despoiled 
acountry, yet it is impossible that a state 
depending for existence, on commerce, 
should be able to snpport such violence. 
Of this Venicé is a striking instance: and 
the state of the Venetians as described 
by our author is conformable to that of 
other communities, to which French li- 
berty has proved the most crushing of 
despotisms, 


The most illustrious persons in Venice, 
were reduced to the exireme of indigence ; 
but—small was the number of those who 
escaped the general ruin. It was compu‘ed 
in 1804, no less than a thousand of the 
heads of noble families were Legging in the 
streets. At every corner, on every bridge, 
might be seen some fair Venetian lady, co- 
vered with a veil, and on her knees implo- 
ring the aid of charity; whilst her male re- 
lations were occupied in pursuits far less 
honorable, in order to procure subsistence. 

The distresses of the nobles and of the 
wealthy, were not confined to themselves 
alone; for, the Venetians being naturally 
ostentatious, thousands of menials, and of 
the lower classes of the people, were sup- 
ported by their bounty; these, therefore, 
were now abandoned to all the horrors of 
want ; for, in the general disorder and mi- 
sery of the state, where was employment 
to be found for them? Innumerable gay 
goudolas were laid aside, and their skill- 
ful rowers, being utterly unqualified for 
any other occupation, were in a state of 
starvation. 

It is scarcely possible to depict the 
miserable situation of the nobles. The 
Abbé ———, a manu of talents and of 
probity, with whom I was very inti- 
Mate, one morning at breakfast related to 
me with tears in his eyes, the following 
circumstance, which he said, had happened 
only the night before. ‘The Abbé had 
passed that evening at the house of a friend ; 
ia the course of it, they were attracted and’ 
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charmed by the singing of a female in the 
street, immediately underneath the window. 
The pleasure of the good Abbé was, how- 
ever, soon converted into melancholy; he 
thought he recognized the voice of a friend, 
and hastened to the street to ascertain the 
truth. The person was so muffled up that 
he could not discover her. He ran to her 
house, and his repeated knocks at the door 
were at length answered from within by her 
children, who informed him, that their 
mother had gone out with their father and a 
friend, to procure something for supper, and 
that having now no servant, they were 
locked in ull their return. Being now _per- 
suaded that the songstress was his old friend, 
he returned to her, and with the utmost 
regret, discovered that she was the Count- 
ess C——r, who was thus singing in the 
streets, in the hope of collecting a few 
soldi, to purchase food for her starving chil- 
dren. 

In her-days of affluence, she had been a 
remarkably fine player on the piano-forte, 
as well as a charming singer; the Abbé, 
who possesses an exeellent taste in music, 
had frequently joined in the concert with her, 
In those days, this unfortunate Countess was. 
the ornament and the delight of the society 
in which she lived. 

Before the French quitted Venice, what 
they could not take away with them they 
destroyed; eight fine ships of the line, and’ 
several frigates which were then on the 
stocks in an unfinished state, they rendered 
useless, cutting their stems, stern-post, and 
keel in diferent plaees, aud taking away the 
shores from their starboard dnd larboard and 
quarter, so that they fell down, never more 
to be rendered serviceable until entirely taken 
to pieces. ‘This arsenal used to furnish em 
ployment to several hundreds of workmen,. 
now its only inhabitants are a few slaves or 
malefactors, who are chiefly occupied: in 
making into fire-wood the remains of those 
fabrics which the French have destroyed, - 
and which were formerly the pride and glory 
of the Venetians. A large portion of the: 
arsenal is forme into an oyster bed, which 
produces no small revenue. 


That the Italians did not do their duty 
to their country, in defending it, is no- 
torious; can we wonder at the conse- 
guences?) And when we ‘iad the gene- 
ral of Roman soldiers sending his com- 
pliments to the governor of Ancona, with 
amessage, importing that he thought the 
wether too cold to put his troops under 
arms, that morning: to which the go- 
vernor replied ‘* as the weather was not too 
cold for the ladies, he thought it was not 
too much so for Homan soldiers,”—can 
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we but recollect what Roman soldiers | golden axe, demonstrative of his despotic 


were? 
Surely ! twas not such spawn as these, 
Which quell’d the stern Eacides, 
And dyed with Punic blood the seas! 


One of the pleasantest rencontres de- 
scribed by our author, is that of Osman 
Oglu, a Turkish sportsman, at Ephesus ; 
and as this prince by his activity, con- 
tradicts the usual notion of Turkish in- 
dolence, we shall introduce him to our 
readers, 


We had not alighted long at at the Caf- 
fene, before we received a visit from one of 
the chief men of Osman Oglu, prince of 
these parts, who was here upon a shooting 
excursion, and had dispatched this gentleman 
to see who we were; a smoked a pipe, and 
drank some coffee ; and we, judging it pru- 
dent, returned the visit to the prince without 
delay. 

This prince, who governs over an im- 
mense tract of Asia Minor, is about twenty 
years of age, of manly appearance, with an 
open and haughty countenance: all -the 

ride of a Turkish sovereign appears in him ; 
is physiognomy betrayed no marks of ig- 
norance, or want of talent however ill im- 
proved. Hesat on asofa ina mud-walled 
room, of about fifteen feet square. On the 
right hand sat a falcon; on his left, lay a 
young pointer ; before him were stretched 
five Spartan greyhounds. None of his 
ple sit in his presence, save the favourite, 
who visited us in his name. When we en- 
tered, according to the ‘Turkish cusiom, he 
neither got up, nor saluted us, but sat_cross- 
legged to receive our homage. Coffee and 


pipes were soon introduced; here I was | 


amused with another Turkish custom: the 
piince and the favourite were served before 
the strangers; our visit lasted only a quarter 
of an hour, the conversation was on the 
pleasures of sporting. ‘The prince p:oposed a 
party for the morning following, we agreed 
to join him, and then took our leave. 

The youth was surrounded by about. fifty 
armed thal el who formed his guard , 


these are never held in any estimation till | 
they have been robbers or freebooter? for many | 


ears, and have taken away the lives of a 
ew of their  fellow-creatures, 


power, paraded before him. 


We proposed coffee and pipes to his royal 


| highness, Lut he preferred a tumbler of rum, 
| which he drank off with great relish. He 
| informed us of his intention immediately to 


proceed to the field, and left us to «prepare, 
The regards of all followed him, although, 
most certainly, they were not those of admi- 
ration or love, but they followed a prince: 
and so prone are men to pursue dignities, 
even in the shape in which they now present- 
ed themselves, that we soon joined him, 
though every moment in danger of being shot, 
either by himself, or some of his banditti, 
none of whom would miss the chance of 
killing a partridge, to save the life of a 
Pesavenk Yahour, [Infidel Pimp] a name 
with which they frequently honour us. 

The morning was damp, and some rain 
dropped occasionally. The sport was but 
trifling, and few birds cr beasts were taken. 
Again the day smiled, but it was a sarcassic 
smile. A gleam of sunshine fell upon the 
prince, which a hasty cloud soon threw on 
the ruins of Ephesus, while the distant 
thunder seemed to murmur, is not all 
vanity?” 

Some grew tired of princely pleasure, 
others continued the tedious chace, but the 
prince himself at length grew wearied of un- 
successful labour, and left the field. 


Ourauthor’s commercial engagements 
presented him with a favourable oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with «the 
trade of Constantinople and Smyrna ; that 
opportunity he has embraced; and he 
states particulars at some length; but he 


gives a much less satisfactory account of © 
the extent of trade, at the former, and 


_of .the mode of payment at the latter 


whether | 


gloriously or jisloriousiv, whether in battle 


or in cool blood ; aud they are cften called 
upon by their employer to recount the deeds | 
‘in Constantinople, should a sale be made at 
The morning appeared clad in sable, and | three months, before the end of six yeu - 


they have done. 


city, than we were prepared toexpect. 


The commerce of Constantinople is no- 
thing, comparatively speaking, to what it 


; appears to be. 


3ut although the trade of Constantinople 
is limited, when compared with that of 
Smyrna, it is far better to prosecute on ac- 
count of the difference both in the payments 
and the returns; in Smyrna, for many ar- 
ticles it rarely happens that you can get the 
amount of your account ia less than two or 
even three years, althaugh the goods are no- 
ninally sold at three or stx months ; whereas, 


clouds full of rain topped the surrounding | may in general depend on payment én cash, 
mountains ; but long ere the lazy god of | which is remitted in good bills of exchange ; 
day arose in the east, the youhfal prince ; but from Smyrua it is seldom that funds can 
paid usa visit in our hovel, preceded by his | be withdrawn but in producs, on which, in 


savage band, one of whom, carrying a | general, the loss far surpasses the fine profite 
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you had flattered yourself with in making 
your sales. 

What is the present state of Constan- 
tinople cannot be known, even from so 
Jate a writer as Mr. Macgill: for since 
his residence there, the unfortunate Se- 
lim has fallen a victim to the bigotted 
barbarity of his troops. That Sultan did 
all in his power to promote the prosperity 
of his subjects: we have often pitied 
his patriotic feelings, and his unmerited 
fate. 

In Constantinople and its environs there 
are at present nearly ten thousand looms at 
work : this must vield no small profit to the 
state, as the materials are chiefly the produce 
of the country. 


Farther up in this new town (Scutari) is 
the printing office, established, as I have 
before mentioned, by the reigning Sultan, 
(Selim)—in contradiction to the ruling super- 
stition of the people ; it is upon a pretty 
extensive plan for the beginninggof a build- 
ing of the kind ; there are at present about 
ten presses going. Several persons are em- 
ployed in translating useful books, and many 
are already printed in avery beautiful manner 
upon the paper made at the Sultan’s manu- 
factory upon the canal, and before leaving 
the office are bound either richly or plainly, 
according to the taste of the purchaser. 
Books of geography are printed, and also 


maps of all the different parts of the world,- 


pretty accurately, in the Turkish characters. 
We saw besides, Captain Cook’s voyages, 
and the elements of Euclid, in quarto: not 
being versed in the Turkish language, we 
could not judge if they were well translated, 
but the translator being a man of great 
abilities, there is little doubt but that he 
has done justice to his countryman Cook. It 
is generally supposed that justice has been 
done to Euclid. 

Besides the manufactories already men- 
tioned, we found that many others equally 
useful, are carried on at Scutari ; they print 


and dye an immense quantity of India, | 
| ducting the medica! establishment of the 


British, and German muslins, here and all 
over the environs of the capital: they make 
charming colours, which are more durable 
than those in almost any other country. 


The machinations of Buonaparte, have 
certainly been directed against Turkey : 
whether they will fail, as his mission to 
Persia appears to have failed; whether 
his late agreement with Austria, has 
removed the difficulties, started by that 


power, against their execution ; or whe- | 


ther he may quarrel with Russia, before 
the time comes for his attempt on Turkey, 
Vor. VIN. [Lit, Pan, Jan. 1810.) 


_ Analytical Review of Medical Department, &c. 
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are. subjects of speculation, and guess; 
but not of reasonable certainty. It wauld 
be well, however, if the Turks were 
prepared forthe worst; for to say truth, 
our opinion inclines rather to fear, than 
to hope on their behalf. But as already 
hinted, the event, whatever it be,we must 
leave to the operation of time, and the 
decrees of fate. 


Analytical Review of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the British Army. By Charles 
Maclean, M. D. 8vo. pp. 224. Price 5s. 6d. 
Stockdale, London, 1810. 


** Doctors differ,” is a proverb not in 
favour of the medical profession. They 
differ as honest practitioners, meaning to 
prescribe the best mode of treatment, 
each according to his judgment, as an 
upright man ; they differ as they have ac- 
quired knowledge and skill, from the ca- 
ses they have seen, the climates they have 
visited, or other incidental circumstances : 
and they differ, says Dr. Maclean, accord- 
ing tothe party they adopt, and the patro- 
nage they solicit. The last is the worst 
difference of all; especially, if it have 
contributed to the late losses of the 
British armies, on actual service. Those 
who consider themselves as having ac- 
cess to the most correct infotmation, 
represent the sufferings of our troops, 
(at all times considerable, out of their 
own country) as unusual and even enor- 
mous. ‘This may, probably, excite the 
attention of Parliament, when allegations 
so serious as those comprised iw this essay, 
will, we trust, receive adequate exa- 
mination, and the grievances complained 
of be effectually abolished. Considering 
this, as a party pamphlet, we give no 
opinioa on its merits, It contains serious 
charges against the present manner of con- 


army, against the medical board, its par- 
tiality, prejudice, misplaced patronage, 
&c, &c. which we hope and trust, are not 
true; or to say the least that they are 
greatly exaggerated. 

That the nation is deeply concerned 
in this investigation, besides its loss of 
invaluable lives, appears from the mag- 


‘nitude of the concern; toconvey some 


idea of this we extract a single paragraph 
only, referring the general question to 
authorities more competent to decide on it. 
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In consequence of multiplied jobs, we 
havé had, for the last twelve years, since 
the privilege of supplying their medicines 
was taken from the regimental surgeons, 
the enormous annual snm of £67,340, 
His 
charges from the Ist. January, 1795, to 
the 3ist. of December, 1806, including 
£72,919 4s. 8d. for surgical instruments, 
have amounted to £809,088 17s. or £57,340. 
per annum on an average.” (See Fifth Report, 
page 39.) The anaual expence subsequent 
to 1806 most be much greater than this ave- 
rage. While the annual charge to the Navy 
has been only at the rate of £17,500, per 
annum (ib. p. 58,) and that to the Ordnance 
during the vears 1804 and 1803, £6,825 
15s. Id. being an annual average cf £3,412 
17s. 67d, the number of men being above 
twenty thousand five hundred, and of horses 
eight thousand five hundred. I may here 
remark on the impropriety of dealing with 
Apothecaries’ Hall on terms so unfavourable 
to the public, under the presumption of 
their goods being of superior quality. ‘Their 
price or one article (sther) 1 am informed 
is 24 or 25s. per pound, while it can be pro- 
cased from private manufacturers for one-third 
of the amount. On this subject the transport- 
board, and other public. offices that may 
have occasion to deal with Apothecaries’ Hall, 
ought to institute the strictest inquiries. 

1e whole expence of the army medical 
department, there is reason to believe, al- 
though from the various modes of making 
the payments, itis difficult to obtain a cere 
tainty, (Sth Report, pages 87) may be estima- 
ted at about half-a-million sterling annually, 
including our foreign dependencies. Aud by 
a calculation, which I shall afterwards have 
occasion to make, it will appear thet the pre- 
sent abuses <n the medical department of ihe 
army occasion un useless expenditure to the 
nation of more than £100,000 annually, 
independently of the lives ios: in consequence 
of its inefficiency and mal-vrganization ; and 
which I shall estimate, at the rate at which 
they could be replaced, at £000,000 mere. 
Thus the saving capable of being effected by 
the appointment of fit persons, under a sys- 
tem of proper regulations, to the head of the 
department, calculating moderaicly, will exe 
ceed in lives 4000, and in money £300,000 
annually. 


44 Discourse on the Real Principles of the 
Revolution, the Bill of Rights, Act of 
Settiement, &c. in which the Representa- 
tions of Sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Maddox, 
and others are considered ; their Ignorance 
and sheir Falsehood exposed, and their 


| 


A Discourse on the Real Principles of the Revolution. (67 


Real Views detected ; being ithe Substance 
of Three Lectures, delivered in ‘Trinity 
Term, 1809, by the Gresham Leeturer 
in Civil Law. 8vo. pp. 80, Price 3s. 
Hatchard, London. 

Since the boasted liberties of this country. 
know no partiality in their application, and 
the privilege of speaking and writing, and 
publishing what every one pleases, is 2rro- 
gated alike by ali, no man oughtto be offend. 
ed or surprised if in the exercise of that privi- 
lege, a difference of opinion on any point 
shoald happen to subsist. No person who is 
a lover of the truth, will be baekward to 
consider any representation of a case or ques- 
tion, which professes to be founded on argn- 
mentand fact, although it should differ frona 
that view in which it hath been previously 
regarded by himself. And much good will 
always arise from sucha consideration, for 
in proportion as reason ts exercised and pie- 
judice laid aside, truth will prevail. 

In all political questions every individual 
will have an opinton ; but, comparatively, 
very few individuals have the study of poli+ 
tics for their proper occupation, or have 
leisure for the just contemplation of any sub- 
ject which is not the immediate business of 
their lives. Opinions therefore, in matters 
of this sort, will too often be avopted hastily 
on a partial view, which further considera- 
tion may correct, or be iimposed by an au- 
thority which hath obtained a greater weight 
than it deserves, or be founded upon a rela- 
tion of facts which is not’ true, or upon a 
representation of them which is false and 
treacherous. In all these eases the cause of 
truth will be promoted by argument and dis- 
cussion. Persons, however, no doubt are 
tole found, upon whom, because they are 
wedded to their own conceit, or beeause they 
have some private and unacknowledged ob- 
ject in view, argument exerts its force iu 
vain, and truth shines but cannot enlighten. 
Such men must be abandoned to the error 
of their own minds ; and, if they are them- 
selves only affected by it, they will be the 
objecis merely of compassion. - Bat if [their] 
ertor extends itself to the perversion of the 
minds of other men, aad especially if its 

iews affect the state, it Lecomes every one’s 
interest and a public duty to expose it. Pri- 


‘vate individuals will usually decline entering 
upon a controversy in whici, as they are no 


more concerned thau others, they are sensible 
gi no proper duty of theirowa. But if any 
one standing in some public eapacity, be- 
holds the particular point whieh it is his of- 
fice to illustrate and to teach, made the sub- 
ject of perversion and misrepresentation by 
artful and designing men, it becomes his 


immediate duty to meet the effort and expose 
the fraud, 
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Such isthe Gresham Lecturer’s apo- 
logy for exposing the fallacies he discovers 
in the speeches and sentiments of cer- 
tain orators named in his title page, de- 
livered after dinner, at a meeting of their 
party. The contempt we attach, to 
all party meetings, frona which enlighten- 
ed discussion is banished, as a matter of 
course, inclines us tothink that orations 
of this description should never be noticed : 
—who recoliects them after the dinner bill 
is paid? Let our public efficers of in- 
struction do their duty, by disseminating 
correct sentiments, Juminous statements, 
and legitimate inferences: let them pro- 
duce the principles of the constitution, ‘in 
their genuine purity, and not like certain 
parts of Shakespeare's text ‘ elucidated 
into obscurity ;" and the public (both of 
the present time, and future ages) will 
feceive their labours with gratitude. If 
there be canons admitted by both sides 
as containing sacred and_ indefeasible 
truths, let these be rendered familiar a- 
mong our population, their provisions be 
set in the clearest light, and their appoint- 
ments, be, a8 some learned authors boast 
on their title pages, “‘ made easy to the 
meanest capacity.” If we might advise, 
no man should be suffered to speechify 
about Magna Charta, till he had given 
proof of having read that important, but 
not common, state paper: and if, when- 
ever the Bill of Rights was intended to be 


“appealed to, five hundred copies of it with 


the subsequent enactments, by which it 
was modified, were printed for distribu- 
tion among the company, we should 
think such symptoms of fairness, entitled 
to commendation. Whether an equal, 
or superior, share of commendation might 
not be due to that candour which lent at- 
tention to the arguments of an opponent, 
and considered his reasonings, without 
overwhelming them by hisses, aad clam- 
our, might justify the consideration of our 
public assemblies. And toconclude, (for 
subjects of this nature being rarely favour- 
able to our good humour, we are glad to 
dismissthem) we desire John Bull to 
take notice that his affairs will never pros- 
per to his complete satisfaction, til! hecan 
bring himself to hear both sides of a ques- 
tion, and to form his opinion after due 
deliberation on the merits of the case. 
That our public orators will accept this 
advice, we doubt :—we doubt, too, whether 
they will that of the Gresham Lecturer. 


Sermons. 


JUBILEE SERMONS. 


Tuar the late Jubilee, which em- 
ployed the pens of many in composing 
discourses, should also employ the press 
in communicating not afew of such dis- 
courses to the public, and in extending 
their principles and illustrations beyond 
the walls of those edifices in which they 
were delivered, was to be expected by all 
who know the ready access which litera- 
ture and loyalty find to the public. It is 
not within our power to notice that mass 
of them which duty, or accident, has 
induced us to peruse, Generally speaking, 
much good advice, aud teaching, were. 
addressed to the auditories on that occa- 
sion, It is true, that some preachers, will- 
ing tocarry the principle of comprehension 
to the utmost, thought it not unbecoming 
to include the acts of the administration, 
in their commendations of the personal 
charact4r of the monarch: others discos 
vered in the term J#Zi/ee much more than 
we had been in the habit of supposing ; 
with a closer correspondence in minute > 
particulars between the Hebrew institution 
and the British commemoration, than 
sound criticism warranted. A general si- 
militude was all our jadgment ailowed us. 
to find in the two festivais ; and those who. 
exerted their talents in discussing the me- 
rits or demerits of ministry, er of certain 
determinations of the legislature, in. our 
humble apprehension, forced a connection 
between articles, that propriety aud geod 
taste would have preserved distinct. 

But, though we trust the reverend and 
worthy authcrs who have favoured us with 
an opportunity of perusing their senti- 
ments, will not take offence at our omits - 
ting particular notice of their perform- 
ances, since we cannot insert them-.all, 
hor even a fair preporiion of therm, 
yet we shall zllot a few pages of our 
work, to a specimen of the sermons 
published on that occasion. It has given 
us pleasure, to observe, that, with little 
exception, there has been a near confor- 
mity in the principles promulgated by 
divines of all denominations. That tho.e 
who differ on public subjects, should com- 
pletely coincide on this, was not to be 
expecied ; to have indulged any such hope, 
would have manifested a very imperfect 
knowledge of mankind. Nevertheless, 
considered on the whole, there has been 
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little diversity of sentiment, and very. 


little perversity of manner. The Church- 
man, the Dissenter, the Catholic, has 
addressed to his flock, exhortations tending 
to’ unity among brethren, to cordiality 
among Christians, and to loyalty among 
Britons. 

The articles which follow, are, in fact, 
not properly a selection ; -they are the first 
which happened to come to our hands ; 
they were also the first we perused. They 
are the productions of a Churchman and 
Magistrate ; of a Churchman, but (we 
believe) no Magistrate ; and of a Dissen- 
ter. In this order we shall review them. 


The National Jubilee, cclebrative of the 
Fiftieth [49th] Anniversary of the Reign 
of George the Third, politically and mo- 
rally improved. By a Magistrate. 8vo. pp- 
xviii.-74. Price 3s. Mathews and Leigh, 
London, 1809. 

Txis worthy gentleman, who de- 
scribes himself as “‘ an insignificant vil- 
lage pastor,” in a style somewhat peculiar, 
though certainly energetic, introduces 
many observations in which we acquiesce : 
his discourse, however, rather needs than 
bears analysis; and he certainly should 
have named the writings which have fur- 
nished his numerous quotations and refer- 
ences. Among others he has honoured 
the Panorama by inserting-an extract, the 
writer of which he qualified as ‘* very 
ingenious:” but, if he has not quoted 
other writers more correctly, their evi- 
dence in support of his suggestion is pro- 
portionately incomplete. 

We take advantage of this gentleman’s 
fabours to introduce a few facts, hononr- 
able to his majesty; from which at the 
same time our readers may judge of this 
writer’s talent at composition. 

Our pious sovereign,—when three of bis 
chaplains in succession were so unmindful of 
the sacred dignity of their office, as to be 
lavish of their eulogiums in the house of God, 
and in his immediate presence, he is known 
to have said with becoming disgust, that 
«© he came thither to hear the praises of God 
—not, his own.”—See letters of correspond- 
ence between bishops Warburton and Hurd : 
in which this mes at is well authenticated, 


With more immediate reference to the 
event we are now celebrating—is it a trifling 
circumstance, that we have had a sovereign 


en the throne for half an age, to whom we 


may without’ any suspicion of flattery very 
confidently apply the characteristic epithets of 
pious, pacific, aud munificent ? 

To his public devotion the witnesses are 
innumerable: but, there is no greater proof 
perhaps of undissembled piety of heart, thar 
when it diffuses itself into the more private 
and familiar actions. An instance of this, 
I beg leave to introduce here—because I am 
persuaded it cannot be much known; but 
which I can authenticate by every thing 
short of personal certainty. An application 
was once made to the benevolent compassion 
of his majesty—out of the due order—bv a 
person, who was reduced with a large family 
to extreme distress. It succeeded far beyond 
his hopes. He was so overpowered by the 
graciousness and extent of the benefaction, as, 
upon receiving it, to fallon his knees, and, 
with a flood of grateful tears, to thank and 
bless the donor for his goodness. ‘* Rise,” 
said the condescending sovereign, ** and go 
and thank God, for having disposed my heart 
to relieve, your necessities.” 


On the virtues of the throne it is superflus 
ous to add any thing: the nation itself has 
been uniformly eloquent on that theme : and, 
whatever witoward and fortuitous incidents 
may have occurred, in the collision of states, 
to superinduce the calamities of war, it is too 
obvious, to require any distinct proof, that 
there was nothing in the disposition of our 
sovereign to provoke it. It is perfectly under- 
stood, that he would much rather have culti- 
vated and encouraged all the more amiable arts 
of peace, taste, and science. He has spent 


more than ten thousand pounds in the ad-: 


vancement of a single branch of the Cyclo- 
pedia. ‘* When I was last in England,” 
says one of our foreign literati, ‘* I had the 
honour of expressing to this prince my grate- 
ful acknowledgment for the liberal protection 
he gave to the arts and sciences: ” to which 
he made this sensible and humane reply — 
‘¢ This is surely much better than to waste 
money in promoting the slaughter of man- 
kind.”* 

The pen of historic truth will have the 
satisfaction to record, unless I greatly err, 


that, in the character of this illustrious per-. 


sonage, there was nothing of the rapacity and 


| despotism of the Norman invader: of the 


violence and perfidiousness of William Ru- 
fus: of the implacability and voluptuousness 
of the first Henry : of the jealousy and 1e- 


* The same thing has been continually 
celebrated by the most distinguished literati 
and artists of our own country. Nor should 
it pass entirely unnoticed, that, amidst all 
the extreme cares and solicitudes necessarily 
attached to his regal situation, he has not been 
inattentive to agricultural improvements. 
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sentments of Stephen the usurper: of the him to desire amendment, perhaps a few 

incontinence and instability of the second years might afford cause of congratulation 

Henry: of the insuperable pride and haugh- | t9 them and to himself, on account of 

tiness of Richard the first: of the cowardice, disgraceful evils checked, if not sub- 

licentionsness, and treachery of John: of pe or of happy improvements eal 


the profusion and inconstancy of the third 
Henry: of the ambition and illiberality of 
his successor : of the imbecility and indolence 
of the second Edward: of the love of false 


troduced, and visible superiority of man- 
ners obtained. The text is Psalm cxviii.- 
24. This is the day which the Lord hath 


glory, which distinguished the third: of the | made, we will rejoice, and be glad in it. 
vanity and frivolousness of Richard the se- | The tenor of the discourse may be de- 
cond: of the enormities of injustice, which | duced from the following extract : 


tarnished the reign of the fourth Henry: of 
the imperiousness of the fifth: of the ignoble 
apathy of the sixth: of the cruelty and in- 
decency of Edward the fourth: of the dissi- 
mulation and barbarity of Richard the third : 
of the selfishness and avarice of the seventh 
Henry: or, of the arrogance, bigotry, and 
brutality of the eighth: nothing again of the 
puerility, capriciousness, and pedantry, of 
the first James—of the unfortunate passion 
for power, or the uxorious weakness, to 
which his successor fell a sacrifice—or of the 
effeminate voluptuousness and unprincipled 
libertinism of his Son: nothing, in short, of 
the obstinate superstition of James_ the se- 
cond—or, of the cold and reserved insensi- 
bility of the third William. Is it any wone 
der then, that there has been scarcely a single 
subject of patriotic, moral, or religious ex- 


long period of his sway, which has not felt a 
pleasure in celebrating the amiable and res- 
pectable traits in the character of George the 
third ? 

Wuom Gop PRESERVE! 

The text is Math. xxii-21. ‘ Render 
to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s: and 
unto God the things that are God's.” A 
happy choice of a text for a clerical ma- 
gistrate. 


The Righteousness of a King, the Bless- 
edness of the People, a Sermon, preached 
at West-Tilbury, Essex, on Wednesday, 
October 25, 1809, &c. By Rev. Sir Adam 
Gordon, Bart. Rector of that Parish. 8vo. 
pp: 40. Price is. Gd. Stockdale, London. 

Sir Apam says it is a frequent cus- 
tom with him to present his parishioners, 
about the close of the year with some 
serious tract of a pas/oral description— 
he therefore intreats their acceptance of 
this humble, but affectionate offering. 

There is something in this custom which 

strikes us as worthy of consideration. If 

a pastor should affectionately represent to 

his parishioners, those particalars in which 


Towards our gracious sovereign,—mercy on 
mercy, hath been evidenced for his protec- 
tion. E, G—Ilow many violent encroach- 
ments on his government have been frustra- 
ted!—What secret and foul seditions have 
been crushed in the bud!—What open and 
desperate assassinations of his sacred person 
have been prevented !—From what deep and 
base machinations of both foreign, and do- 
mestic foes,—from what rash and ungratetul 
attacks of those in whom he might have 
hoped to place the securest confidence, hath 
he been delivered !—From what afflictive and 
alarming bodily maladies hath he been reco- 
vered !—-And whilst all the crowned heads, 
and once mighty potentates of Europe, have 
suddenly been deprived of their hereditary 
rights, and power, or are dwindling into mere 
vassals to 2 blasphemous and barbarous tyrant 
—our aged, upright monarch, stands firm 
upon the throne of his ancestors, secure in 
the love and veneration of his people, and 
ultimately trusting in the irresistable support 
of his God and Saviour.—Now to what, my 
brethren,—can we attribute all these wonder- 
ful interferences, but tothe marked hand of 
Divine preference, and over-ruling dominion 
—to the inyincible shield of omnipotent pro- 
tection 

Sir Adam tells us, p. 10. that the word 
Jubilee which is Hebrew, both in that 
and the Latin tongue, signifies a pay of 
public festivity and rejoicing: — to 
this we beg leave to demur. David Levi 
derives Jubike (the feast) from Julal the 
trumpet of rams’ horns, with which the 
feast was proclaimed : and Parkhurst from 
the blast of the trumpet, the air carried 
along with it. We would include the 
winding form of the instrument; for, 
certainly the ram’s horn is generally 
curved; and the word elsewhere signifies 
a water-course, which usually is meander- 
ing. Parkhurst might have quoted Gray : 

Now the rich stream of music winds along, 

Deep, majestic, smopth, and strong, 

Through verdant vales :——- 


‘their conduct has appeared to deserve 


praise, and those in which his duty leads | 


Latin authority on a Hebrew word ought 
not to have been mentioned. 
2A 3 
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Righteousness the Dignity and Ornament 
‘of Old Age. A Sermon preached at Pell- 
‘Street Mecting-House, Ratcliffe-Highway, 
‘on Wednesday, October 25, 1809, being 
‘the day on which His Majesty King George 
the Ilid. entered the Fiftieth Year of his 
Reign. By Thomas Cloutt. 8vo. pp. 38. 
Price 1s. Conder, London, 1809. 


Mr. Crourt selects his text from 
Proverbs xvi-21. The hoary head is a 
crown of glory if it Le found in the way 
of righteousness. He describes the hoary 
head not found in the way of righteous- 
ness; the hoary head of the infidel ;—he 
explains the term way (walk, progress) 
of righteousness ; and calls us to contem- 
plate ‘‘ an aged monarch, in whom so 
many duties center, whose example and 
influence is so widely exiended and pow- 
erfully efficacious, walking in the way of 
righteousness.” 

This last, this most felicitating object, we 
are, this day invited to contemplate, not as 
brought to our recollection by the painted 
canvass, the sculptured marble, the brazen 
tablet, the sepuichral monument, the page 
of history, the memorials of what has becn, 
nor, as the evanescent picture of the imagi- 
Nation, presented only from fancy to faney, 
a visionary phantom, remote from sensible 
observance ; but as it exists in all the glowing 
attractions of real life, a suitable object for 
ovr admiration and homagé, our gratitude, 
love and praise. Our venerable sovereign 
now bears his hoary locks upon him, his eyes 
are dim with age, he is travelling to his long 
home—we shall soon see his face no more, 
for in a short time, he wil] be gathered to his 
fathers. He ts not, (thanks to the God of 
our mercies, who hath called him to his king- 
dom of glory), just now entered into the way 
we have described, Lut has been so long and 
uniformly in it, that even malice iiself scarce. 
ly attempts to cast an imputation on his per- 
“onal and private character. His virtues asa 
man, a husband, and a father, are resounded 
throughout the empire. In an age of infide- 
lity, profligacy and lukewarmness, he has 
continued firm in his Christian profession ; 
pure in his morals; frequent, regular, and 
exemplary in his attendance on the offices 
and sacred institutions of our most holy reli- 
gion. In these respects his light shines before 
men. We cannot penetrate the recesses of 
the heart, and it would be highly presump- 
tuous in me to attempt to determine, what is 
known only to God, how far his exterior de- 
portment is regulated by those motives and 
sentiments, which are approred by him who 
seeth not as man seeth, and who judzeth 
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righteous judgment. Buta tree is known by 
its fruits, and causes by their effects; and we 
may, therefore, be allowed to indulge the 
pleasing hope, that he isin retirement what 
he appears in the world; that he is in the 
closet what he appears in the temple: that he 
indeed ** walks with God,” and daily looks 
up to him as his director, guardian, fricad, 
and everlasting portion. 

As the ruler of his people, has he not, 
generally speaking, and as far as can be ex- 
pected from frail humanity, executed righte- 
ousness among us, swayed his sceptre in love, 
and reigned in the affections of his subjects? 
If there have been, as indeed there have, 
distressing events for these realius in the course 
of his long reign, we ought not to be too 
ready to lock to h m as the source of all the 
evils we have endured, but toremember, that 
had he been personally corrupicd and vicious, 
there is every reasou to suppose, our 
aud sufferings would. have been aggras 
vated fur beyond their present extent. 

lie has encouraged and promoted the difu- 
sion of knowledge among his people, even 
the poorest of them,* and thus shewn him- 
self averse to that infernal policy which would 
bind down the minds of the inferior orders of 
society in the chains of savage ignorance and 
link them with the brute creation ; and desi« 
rous of preserving to them their hereditary 
dignity and freedom, of expanding their fa- 
culties, of raising them from mental and 
moral darkness, from circumstances of misery 
and degradation, to those stations of respeeta-~ 
bility, usefulness, and happiness, a kind pro- 
vidence intended they should occupy in the 
world. 

Mr. C. as becomes a dissenter, pays a 
just tribute of praise to his majesty’s sense 
of the duty of toleration in religious mat- 
ters—to his assent tothe abolition of the 
slave trade—and he fervently prays for 
the welfare of the “ house of Brunswick, 
to sway the British sceptre,”"—and for 
** the spirit of repentance and reformas 
tion upon all degrees and orders of men 
among us, that iniquity may not prove 
our ruin.” Every loyal Briton will unjte 
with every real Patriot, in these senti- 
ments and in these petitions. 


* « Tt was a noble wish, which our aged 
and venerable monarch is said tu have lately 
expressed to Mr. Lancaster, the benevolent 
projector of these schools, ** I would have 
every poor child in the nation able to read the 
Bible!” This was a saying worthy the head 
of the Protestant established church—it was 
a jewel in his crown, whose lustre shall never 
fade away.”—Sermon on the ‘importance of 


educating the poor—By J. Evans, A. M. 


His patronizing Mr. Lancaster's system of 
education is well known, 
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A Sermon preached in the Parish Church 
of St. Mary, Stratford, Bow, in the 
County of Middlesex; on the Opening 
of the East-Iondon Water-Works, Oc- 
tober 23, 1809, by the Rev. Edw. Rob- 
son, M. A. Vicar of Orston, Notts; 
Lecturer of Whitechapel; and Chaplain 
to the Hon. Corporation of the Trinity 
Hause. Printed for the East-London 
Water-Works’ Company. London: 180¢. 


Tuts is an ingenious discourse : the sub- 
ject is uncommon, and new tothe pulpit. 
Many considerations press upon us the 
duty of gratitude to the author of all good 
for hourly mercies; these we too often 
forget through inattention, or suffer to 
escape us unnoticed, through custom and 
habit. Could the sufferings experienced 
by some of our British sailors, on long 
voyages, for want of water, be described 
in adequate terms, they wonld—ihcy 


must affect the sympathising bosom. We. 


know, that nothing more sensibly vexes 
a true sailor, than the sight of water run- 
ning to waste. Even in our own country, 
there are districts where good water is 
scarce ; but no part of Britain is exposed 
to those miseries which are endured in the 
East, from this cause. To these Mr. R. has 
happily alluded in the following paragraph. 


Here, in this happy land, it is to be feared 
that we do not estimate as we ought, many 
of the blessings which we enjoy. The ne- 
cessaries of life are far more valuable than its 
luxuries. ‘The absence of luxuries soon cease 
to be felt as a grievance; but, by a privation 
of necessaries, life is a 
and its duration is commoaly shortened. ‘The 
temperate breezes which we iuhale, the fer- 
tile earth which we cultivate, the wholesome 
water which we drink ; these, these deserve, 
beyond all things, the tribute of thanksgiving 
to Almighty God. A pampered de- 
praved soul is incompetent to enjoy the pure 
pleasures they give; and ill does he deserve 
them, who feels not in his bosom a sensa- 
tion of gratitude to the author and giver of 
all good things. — Unthankful and unholy 
wretch! learn the value of the things, thou 
lightly esteemest, by the want of them. 
Look at that long line of weary travetiers, 
making their arduous way across the sultry 
desert. Thou expectest to indulge iu the 
luxuries they bring thee: see what those 
luxuries cost: calculate, if thou canst, the 
sum of human suffering at which they are 
procured. With what pain do they print their 
footsteps in the burning sand. ‘The horses 
which they bestrode when their journey com- 


menced, have -fallen by the way. Thou 
mayest see the carcases of some preyed on by 
vuliures ; and the benes of others whitening 
in the parching air. Thirst, thirst, not 
hunger, has destroyed them! And many a 
rider lies dead beside his horse. The camel 
alone survives, formed by wise providence to 
endure for many days the want of water to 
drink. And now, even the camel is ready to 
sink under his toil ; and his master most re- 
luctantly, is compelled to slay him, to save his 
own life by [See Brace.] drinking the vapid 
fluid intended by Nature to relieve the distress 
of his beast. Or, if the caravan be enabled 
to reach some spot marked at a distance by a 
grove of paln-trees, (the usual sign of a spring 
in the desert ;) behold animals and men con- 
tending for a nauseous mixture of brackish 
water, mud, insects, dung, and all uuclean- 
ness | 

If this, unfeeling creature, move thee not; 
—look at that dungeon in a scorching climate, 
contracted in dimensions, lighted by one small 
aperture, [Blick Hole at Calcutta, A. D. 
1756.] and filled with captive Englishmen ; 
—hear their cries! hear them insulting their 
inhuman guards, in the hope of provoking 
them to put an end to their torments by de- 
priviug them of their lives. In vain !—Deli- 
tium succeeds. But, amidst the groans of 
death, and the shrieks of phrenzy—one word 
is plainly distinguishable, one word is clearly 
articulated, Wate. |—Now, thoughtless 
man, learn the value of that element which 
thou h si not hitherto, perhaps, duly prized. 

I confess, it ever gives me sensible pleasure 
to sec, generally speaking, the metropolis so 
amply supplied with water. Ina city so ex- 
tended pe populous, nothing more effectually 
tends to prevent the ravages of pestilence, hn 
manly speaking, than the water which streams 
through our streets, conveying to all but such 
abject and indolent people as will not use it, 
the means of cleanliness, comfort, and health. 
—Pass with me fora minute, (whither my 
feet have often led me, in the discharge of the 
humble duties of a * parish-pricst,) 1ato the 
narrow alley, or closely confined court. Let 
me lead you up the steep and narrow stair- 
case into the chamber of poverty ; and there 
take your stand with me by the bed of sick- 
ness. Every breath you inhale is fraught with 
danger; and the air, charged with putrescence, 
would soon be sublimated, by animal heat, 
to such a degree of vaporous contagion, as no 
antisceptic could resist. Hut suddenly the 
sound of running water is heard. A hundred 
vessels receive it; liberally thrown wpon the 
floors, it streams down the stairs ; all sorts of 
implements are put in motion ; the seeds of 
infection are washed away ; the air is: purifi- 
ed ; the drooping revive ; and the sick recover. 


* Mr. R. was Curate of Whitechapel for 
28 years, 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 


Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this department of the work. . 

WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 

Architecture. 

Mr. Wm. Wilkins, avthor of the Anti- 
quities of Magna Grecia, proposes to publish, 
in the ensuing spring, in an imperiai quarto 
volume, a Translation of the Civil Architec- 
ture of Vitruvius, illustrated by numerous 
engravings, executed by Lowry. 

Architectural Antiquities. 

Mr. Britton has just completed the second 
volume of the Architectural Antiquities of 
Great Britain. It contains seventy prints, 
with a History and description of each ; also 
an Essay on the Rise, Progress, and Charac- 
teristics of Domestic Architecture in Eng- 
Jand. The third volume is intended to em- 
brace Accounts with various architectural 
Illustrations of Castle Acre Priory Church, 
Norfolk: Waltham Abbey Church, Essex : 
the Collegiate Church, at Manchester : Hed- 
ingham Castle, Essex : Roslyn Chapel, Scot- 
land : St. George's Chapel, Windsor: the 
Crypt, St. Peter's Church, Oxford, &c. &c. 
This Work is continued in Quarterly Parts, 
each containing seven engravings, with letter 
press descriptions. It is printed on quarto 
paper, at 10s. Gd. each Part, and a few 
copies are worked on superfine Imperial paper, 
with the first Impressions of the Plates, at 
16s. each -Part. The whole is to be com- 
pleted in Four Volume:. 

Biography. 

The Rev. Josiah Pratt is preparing two 
Volumes for the press, one of which will 
contain Memoirs of Young Men, and the 
other Memoirs of Young Women. These 
Memoirs are compiled or abridged from 
authentic documents, and are designed to 
illustrate the nature and operatiun of real 
Religion. The subjects are selected from the 
various classes in society, and are limited to 
that period of life, (from about fifteen to 
thirty years of age) when the efficacy of reli- 
gion is must clearly asserted by its victory over 
the snares and allurements which beset the 
youthful mind. Any person possessed of 
scarce and interesting pieces of biography 
suited to this purpose, will greatly oblige the 
Editor by informing bim in a line addressed 
tohim in Doughty-street, Guildford-street, 
London. 

The first volume of the Works of the Rev. 
Richard Cecil, containing the Memoirs of 
the Hon. and Rev. W. B. Cadogan, of John 
Bacon, Esq. M. A. and of the Rev. John 
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Newton, with three portraits, will appear 
this month. 

Dr. Aikin has in the press, in two octavo 
volumes, Memoirs of the Life of Peter 
Daniel Huet, bishop of Avranches, transla- 
ted from the original of Huet himself, with 
the addition of copious notes, critical and 
biographical. 

Chemistry. 

Dr. Stancliffe is preparing for publication a 
volume of Chemical Experiments, for the 
Use of Students, consisting of nearly one 
thousand, in various branches of the scienct. 

Drama. 

English Comedy, in G volumes ; a collec- 

tion of classical Dramas, separated from the 


‘| licentious productions of Congreve, 


Centlivre, &c. will be published in January. 

A New Edition of the late Dr. Dodd’s 
Beauties of Shakspeare, is nearly ready for 
delivery. 

History. 

Major Samuel Daies has in the press, in 
an octavo volume, an Essay on the Study of * 
the History of England. 

Mr. Johnes is proceeding at the Hafod press 
with his Series of Chronicles, and that of 
Monstrelet is so far advanced, that it is ex- 
pected to.appear early next month.. 

Mathematics. 

The Ninth Number of Leybourn’s Mathe- 
matical Repository, containing besides various 
articles, solutions to the mathematical ques- 
tions proposed in the Seventh Number, and 
a Series of New Questions to which he soli- 
cits answers from his correspondents. The 
Number here announced completes the Se- 
cond Volume of the Work. The Two Vo- 
lumes contain, 1. two hundred and forty 
questions, both in pure and mixt mathema- 
tics, almost all of which are entirely new, 
and in general each is accompanied with 
several solutions by different Mathematicians ; 
2. thirty-three Original Essays on Mathema- 
tical subjects ; 3. Several Mathematical Me~ 
moirs, extracted from works of eminence, 
chiefly the Transactions of learned societies, 

Medicine. 

Mr. Wm. Hamilton, of Magdalen Hall, 
will speedily publish the Enchiridion Medi+ 
cum, or Young Practitioner's Pocket Come 
aon, being a Conspectus of the new 

harmacopeeias of London, I:dinburgh, and 
Dublin. 

Dr. Uwins, of Aylesbury, has in the 

ress, just ready for publication, a small 
ract, entitled Cursory Remarks on the Cau- 
ses, Prevention and Treatment of Fever, 
occasioned by the recznt occurrences of an 
epidemic disorder in Aylesbury and its neigh- 
bourhood. 
Miscellaneous. 


A new and enlarged Edition of Wood’s 


| 
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Oxoniensis is in preparation, and the first 
Volume is nearly ready for the press. 

A Selection from the Hesperides of Robert 
Herrick, with Notes, and an engraving of 
the head of the author by Schiavonetti, is 
printing ai Bristol ; also a Selection from the 
Juvenilia-of George Wither, both of which 
are in a state of forwardness. 

The Third Canto of the Pursuits of Agri- 
culture will be ready in the course of the 
month. 

Dy. Duigenan is about to publish a 
Pamphlet, relative to the State of Ireland and 
the Romish Question, 

Mr. John Joseph Stockdale has in great 
forwardness The Covent Garden Journal, 
consisting of acomplete History of the whole 
of the late extraordinary competition in regard 
to the rise of the Prices of Admission to that 
Theatre. It will contain also an Account of 
all the Judicial Proceedings, Caricatures, and 
Medals, and Copies of all the Placards and 
Coutroversial Papers that have been written 
on the Subject, a History of the New Build- 
ing, &c &c. with numerous Plates. 

Mr. Thelwail has announced for publica- 
tion, at the beginning of the month, a Let- 
ter to Mr. C.ine, on Defective Developements 
of the Human Faculties, Moral and Mental, 
as well as Consitational and Organic ; and on 
the treatment of Impediments of Speech. 
The principal object of this work is the eluci- 
dation of the distinction between physical or 
incurable idiocy, avd that which is assignable 
to mental and moral causes, and which Mr. 
T. regards as capable of mitigation and reme- 
dy, by means of systematic and appropriate 
management: but in the course of this inves- 
tigation several topics rising out of Mr. T.’s 
mode of treating Impediments of Speech, 
such as the physical causes of Rhythmus and 
Euphony in language, and their critical appli- 
cation in appreciating the language and versi- 

fication of our most celebrated poets are dis- 
cussed. Several philosophical communications 
from Mr. Gough and others are also inwoven 
ju the text, or superadded in the Appendix. 

Mr. Thelwall! has also ready for delivery, 
another publication, The Vestibule of Elo- 
quence, consisting of original Articles, ora- 
torical and poetical, intended for recitation 
among pupils, at the Institution in Bedford 
Place ; with an Introductory Discourse, and 
Plan and Terms of Instruction, &c. The 
recitations in this work are so printed, as to 
illustrate to a certain degree Mr. T.'s system 
of rhythmus, and facilitate in this respect, the 
studies of the pupil : the quantities of the 
ype get vowels being marked by what 
is usually called the short accent, so as to 

evince the non-necessity of what this professor 
denominates the barbarous custom of elision. 
Spaces are also left for the insertion of the 


customary notations used by Mr. T. in his 
system of Instruction. 
In the first week of the present year will be 
published a new and improved edition, bein 
- seventh, of the Laboratory, or School of 
airts, 
The Ecclesiastical and University Annual 
Register for the present year, is in great fore 
wardness, and will be published on the first 
of next month. 
On the 2ad Jangary, 1810, will appear, 
for the first time, a German Newspaper, in 
one sheet, 4to, and be continued twice a 
week, Tuesdays and Fridays, by Messrs. 
Vogel and Schulze, Poland-street, Oxford- 
street. 

Poetry. 

Shortly will be published, Poems, Sc. se- 
lected from the posthumous papers of John 
Dawes Morgan, late of Bristol, and a Sketch 
of his life and character; by an early asso- 
ciate and friend ; with an Introductory Pre- 
face by William Hayley, Esq. 

The Favourite Village, with an additional 
Poem never before published, by the late 
Poetry Professor of Oxiord, Dr. Hurdis, will 
be published in a few weeks. 

A new Edition of Mr. Headley’s Select 
Beauties of Ancient English Poetry, with a 
Biographical Sketch by the Rev. Mr. Kett of 
Oxford, will appear in the course of the 
month, 

Slatislics, 

Mr. Jephson Oddy, the author of Euro- 
pean Commerce, who contested the re- 
presentation of Stamford against the Exeter 
Interest. is engaged in a work on the Political 
commercial, focal interests of the Country, 
particularly as they will be promoted by the 
intended Stamford Navigation, of which he 
was the projector. 

Theology. 

A new Edition of the Theological and 
Miscellaneous Works of the late Rev. Wm. 
Jones, of Nayland, in six large octavo vo- 
umes. will appear early in the ensuing year. 

The Rev. R. Gentleman has in the press a 
new Edition of plain and affectionate Addres- 
‘ses to Youth, which will appear in the course 
of next month. 

A third Edition of the late Wm. Sandfosd's 
Catechetical Lectures wil] shortly appear, to 


which will be prefixcd a brief summary of 
his life. 

Mr. Hodgson, rector of St. George’s, Ha- 
nover square, is prepatinga collective Edition 
of the works of his venerable relation, the 
late Bishop of London, to which will be pre- 
fixed a life of the author, founded on the 
most authentic materials. 

Dr. Laurence is preparing for the press, 
froin the papers of his late brother, a volume 
of Critical Observations on the New Testa- 
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ment, particularly on the prophecies in the 
Revelation. 
Topography. 
Dr. Edmonston wil! shortly publish in two 
eciavo volumes, a View of the ancient and 
resent State of the Shetland Islands. 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare, bart. has now at 


press the History of ancient Wiltshire, and | 


the first part illustrated by several plates, will 
appear carly in the spring. 
Travels. 

Travels through the States of the Empire 
of Morocco in the year 1806, by Dr. Butt, 
Physician to the Ferces, will be published 
very shortly in an octavo volume ; his corres- 

ndence with that Court, relative to the 
 wemnens of Great Britain, including a Letter 
from the Emperor of Morocco himself to the 
King of Great Britain is prefixed to it. 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 
Agriculture and Rural Economy. 
A Treatise on the Diseases and Manage- 
ment of Sheep; with Introductory Remarks 


on their anatomical Structure; and an Ap- | 


endix, containing Documents exhibiting the 
Value of the Merino Breed of Sheep, and 
their Progress in Scotland. By Sir George 
Stewart Mackenzie, Bart, Illustrated by 5 
Plates, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Astronomy. 

Evening Amusements, for the Year 1810; 
being the seventh of the Series of Annual 
Volumes, for the Improvement of Students 
in Astronomy. By W. Frend, Esg. M. A. 
3s. 

Biography. 

A collection of Portraits, sketched from 
the Life, since the year 1793; by George 
Dance, R. A. and engraved in imitation of 
the original drawings ; by William Daniell, 
A. R.A. Numbers 1 to 5 pr. #1 Is. each; 
No. 6 will contain General Picton, Granville 
Sharp, Thomas Hearne, Rev. Mr. Hole, 
Caleb Whitefoorde, Paul Sandby. 


Classical Literature. 


Enuripidis Pheenisse. Cum Notulis edidit 

G. Burges, A.B. 1gmo. 5s. 
Education. 

Il vero modo di piacere in Compagnia ; 

avec le Frangois i coté. 12mo. 6s. 
History. 

An Abridgement of the History of Spain, 
from the earliest Account of that Country to 
the present time. From the Spanish of Don 
Thomas Yriarte ; with a Geographical De- 
scription of Spain and Portugal. By the 
same Author, 12mo, 5s. 

The Annual Register; or a View of the 
History, Politics and Literature, of the year 
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1803 ; being the third of the New Scries, 
8vo. 16s. 
Jurisprudence. 

A Series of Original Precedents in Cone 

veyancing, with Practical Notes; and also 
Variations adapting each Precedent te the 
most usual circumstances of Title. By Charles 
Barton, E-q. Barrister at Law. Vol. V., 
being a Supplemental volume, with a come. 
j plete Index to the whole work ; royal 8yo. 
LOs. 
Bibliotheca Nova Legum Anglie; or a 
Compleie Catalogue of Law Books, arranged 
_ upon a plen entirely new ; compiled and cor- 
| rected to the present me, by William Read, 
| 7s. 

A Supplement to the Fifth Edition of the 
| Bankrupt Laws, pointing out the alterations 
| which the late Act of Sir S. Romilly has 
| created therein. By William Cooke, Esq. 
| of Lincoln’s-Inn, Barrister at Law, 1s. 

Medicine and Chirurgery. 

Letters concerning Diseases of the Urethra. 
' By Charles Bell; illustrated by six plates, 
| Svo. 7s. Od, 

Tie Pharmacopeia of the Royal College of 
| Physicians of London, 1809. Trauslated 
; into English, with a Preface. By Hector 
Campbell, 12mo. 4s.—An Appendix, 
containing Strictures on the New Pharmaco- 
peta, is in the press, and will shortly be pub- 
lished by the ‘Translator. 

Miscellaneous, 

The Prose Works of John Milton, con. 
taining his principal Political and Lcclesias- 
tical Pieces, with New Translations, and an 
Introduction. By George Burnett, Esq. 
late of Baliol College, Oxford; 2 vels. 1gmo. 
18s. | 
The Leisure Hour improved ; or Moral! 
Miscellanies in prose and verse, original and 
selected, foolseap, 8vo. 4s. 

Fables on Men and Manners, ty Richard 
Garney, jun. Esq. 12mo. 5s. ; 

Fables and Satires, with a Preface on the 
Esopian Fable. By Sir Brooke Boothby, 
Bart. 2 vols. crown, 8vo. 15s. é 

Tales of Yore; chiefly translated from the 
Works of Wieland, Tressan, Manni, Weis- 
sner, Lesage, Florian, Petit de la Croix, &c. 
3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

Pendeh i Attar; the Counsels of Attar, 
Persian: Edited from a Persian Manuscript 
by the Rev. J. H. Hindley, A. M. foolscap, 
8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Motives to the Study of Hebrew, 12mo. 


Is. 
The Quarterly Review, No: 4. 8vo. 5s. 
Novels and Romances. 
Rosa in London. By the Author of the 
Young Mother. 4 vols. £1 2s. 
The Mysteries of Ferney Castle, a Roe 


mance. By G. Lambe, Esq. 4 vols. £1 2s. 


6 
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Celia suited, or the Rival Heiresses, com- 
rising new Sketches of Modern Female 
Prabite and Manners, Religion and Monals, 
2 vols. 12s. 

Angelo Guicciardini, or the Bandit of 
the Alps, a Romance. By Sophia Frances, 
authoress of Vivonis, &c. 4 vols. #1 4s. 

Caroline Ormsby, or the Real Lucilla, a 
Tale for the Female Sex, 5s. 

The Castle of Arragon, or Banditti of the 
Forest, a Romance. By Miss Smith, 4 vols. 


Alphonso, or the Natural Son. By Ma- 
dame de Genlis, 3 vols. 13s. Gd. 

Euphronia, or the Captives, a Romance. 
By Mrs. Noiris, Author of Julia of Eng- 
land, &c. 3 vols. 15s. 

The Young Rosinicre, or Sketches of the 
World, a-Novel ; dedicated to Lady London- 
derry. By Mr. Rach, of Dublin, 3 vols. 
15s. 

Amelia Mansfield. By Madame Cottin, 
Translated from the French, 3 vols. 163. 64. 

The Adventures of Gii Blas of Santillane, 
translated from the Irench of Lesage. By 
Benjamin Heath Malkin, Esq. M. A. F. 5. 
A. Embellished with twenty-four engra- 
vings, after pictures by Mr. Smirke, 4 vols. 
fuolscap, £0 6s. 

Scenes in Feudal Times, a Romance. By 
R, H. Wilmot, 4 vols. 32mo. 16s. 

Tales of Real Life: forming a Seqnel to 
the ‘ales of Fashionable Lifes By Miss 
Edgeworth, 3 vols. 18s. 


Poetry. 


Petrarch Translated, in a Selection of his 
Sonnets and Odes ; accompanied with Notes 
and the original Italian. By the Translator 
of Catullus. Embellished by a Head of Pe- 
* trarch, engraved by Heath, from an antique 
bronze in the possession of Richard Heber, 
Esq. Svo. 10s 6d. 

Theology. 


The Religious World displayed, or a View 
of the Four Grand Systems of Religion, Ju- 
daism, Paganism, Christianity, Mohainmed- 
ism, and of the various existing Denomina- 
tions, Sects, and Parties in the Christian 
World. To which is subjoined a View of 
Deism and Atheism. By the Rev. Robert 
Adam, B. A. Oxford, Minister of the Epis- 
copal Congregation, Blackfriars Wend, 
Edinburgh ; aud Chaplain to the Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Kellie, 3 vols. 8vo. £1 11s. Od. 

Topography. 

An Account of the British Settlement of 
Tlonduras, being a brief View of its Com- 
mercial and Agricultural Resources, Soil, 
Climate, Natural History, &c. with a Map. 
‘To which are added Sketches of the Man- 


nes and Custoins of the Musquito Indians, { 
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preceded by a Journal of a Voyage to the 
Jusquito shore. By Capt. Henderson, of 
His Majesty's 5th West-India Regiment. 
8vo. 7s. 


Travels. 


A second Journey in Spain in the Spring 
of 1809, from Lisbon, through the Western 


- Skirts of the Sierra Morena to Seville, Cor- 


doba, Grenada, Malaga, Gibraltar, and thence 
to Tetuan and Tangiers ; with Plates, con- 
taining 24 Figures, illustrative of the Cos- 
tume and) Manners of the Inhabitants of 
several of the Spanish provinces. By Robert 
Semple. 8vo. 

Centinental Excursions, or Tours into 
France, Switzerland, and Germany, in 1782, 
1787, and 1780, with a Description of Panis, 
and the Glaciers of Savoy. To this are 
added, Observations on the Dispositions of. 
the French, previous to the Revolution. By 
the Rev. Thomas Pennington, M. A. Rector 
cf Thorley, Herts, Chaplain to Edward Lord 
Ellenborough, and late Fellow of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, 2 vols. 8vo. 153. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE REVIEW DEs 
PARTMENT. 


DR. OLINTHUS GREGORY'S SECOND ANSWER 
TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEWERS. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir,—As the Edinburgh Reviewers have 
not only atlacked my MORAL CHARACTER, 
in their last number, but have publicly 
pledged themselves to allow me no opportu 
nity of defending it in their own work, & 
depend on your known liberality to admita 
very few remarks asan immediate and teme- 
_porary vindication of it. 

Every attentive reader of their epistle to 
me will have observed, 

1, That the Edinburgh Reviewers refused 
admission to a letter-of mine, in which I 

roved, that, in a note of fen lines respect- 
ing my Treatise on Mechanics, they had told 
FOUR falsehoods, 

2. That, on my publishing that letter else~ 
where, they found tts effects so powerful as 
to feel themselves under the ‘* necessity” (as 
they acknowledge) of departing from their 
customary and safer plan of silence; and they 
attempted an elaborate reply. 

3. That from this very reply it appears, 
that they did deliberately tell at least Two 
JSalsehoods in the note 

4. That their subsequent charges of pla- 
giarism in other instances,—resting on the ° 
same authority as that which has been 
pledged to Two confessed falsehoods,-—ate 
unworthy of credit. 
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5. That their concluding declaration, that 
they now “ willingly take leave of a subject 
which no consideration shall induce them to 
resume,” by refusing me the opportunity of 
refuting their charges to the satisfaction of al/ 
their readers, is a palpable injustice, which 
they would not have hazarded, did they not 
know, or at least fear, that I could refute 
those charges. 

Thus much will appear from merely pe- 
rusing the epistle in the Edinburgh Review ; 
upon which L beg leave to remark, further, 

6. That the Edinburgh Reviewers, sel/- 
convicted of two falsehoods out of the four I 
charged them with, deny the charge respect- 
ing the third, by telling a new falsehood ; 
and palliate the fourth by admitting that their 
language was ambiguous. 

7: That in the preface to my Treatise on 
Mechanics, to which these ‘** honourable 
men” think it prudent not to refer, I justi- 
fied myself for not citing authorities in several 
instances in Vol. I., where some readers 
might think I ought to have done it, by ob- 
serving, that ‘* although I have not, for 
** example, ascribed to Prony what I found 
<* in succession in the writings of Varignon, 
*€ Belidor, Bezout, and d'Alembert, nor to 
«* Parkinson or Atwood, what had previous- 
«« ly appeared in the writings of Galileo, 
«¢ Wilkins, Wallis, Desagulieres, or Emer- 
* son, esteeming whatever 1 found in such 
** circumstances as common property, to be 
** adopted without hesitation, yet, in ad/ 
«© cases where I could speak confidently as to 
«« the original author, and particularly where 
‘* the matter quoted had been but seldom 
«© published, 1 have not failéd to make the 
corresponding reference. 

8. That the five or six instances of pre- 
tended plagiarism, which the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers have collected out of a work of more 
than 1050 pages, are almost all taken from 
the second volume, which is sta/ed in the 
preface to be ** PROFESSEDLY A COMPILA- 
Tron,” and for which I expressly say J 
“© have no other merit to claim,” than that 
of havivg consulted a great many volumes, 
and ‘* selected such particulars as might be 
*« most serviceable to my countrymen when 
** preseited to them in a single moderate 
** sized volume.” 


g. That, after a deliberate search, I will 
take upon me to affirm, that I have found 
only one place in which a reference that 
ought to have been made, has been, even 
accidently, omitted. ‘This relates to Ven- 
ture’s disquisition on the exhaustion of ves- 
sels through orifices in their bases, which I 
now regret having inserted, because, however 
elegant the. investigation may appear, it is 
defective. Even here, howeyer, I may remark, 
that only a few pages further on, (p. 433) I 


refer erent to Venture’s work in such 
terms of commendation, as would induce 
any reader to consult it; which a man would 
hardly have done, whv had wished to con- 
ceal his author. 

10. That to this moment I do not know, 
(except from the disputable testimony of the 
Edinburgh Reviewers) that the article ¢hrash- 
ing machine, which they charge me with 
stealing from the Encyclopeedia Britanica, 
ts extant in that work. 

11. That they Must know, that the ac- 
count of Verrier’s mill, which they charge 
me with stealing from Brewster’s Ferguson, 
was taken from Bailey's Collection of Ma- 
chines in the Repository of the Sociely of 
Arts, which was published more than 30 
years ago: I say, must know, because ! refer 
expressly to that work. 

12. That the insinuation respecting a new 
title page of my ** Mechanics” being printed 
instead of a new edition, is false. 

With regard to Dr. Brewster, of whose 
name the Edinburgh Reviewers affect to avait 
themselves, I willonly observe, that, instead 
of considering me as a ‘* plagiary,” he has 
more than once expressed his obligations to 
me, bo:h personally and by letter, for the 
notice I have taken of his wilienmane ; that 
we have mutually communicated hints to 
each other, in the most friendly manner, for 
the improvement of our respective works : 
that he has spoken to mein the highest terms 
of the utility of my Treatise of Mechanics, 
and warmly recommended it in his own 
work, as well as in treatises he prefaced for 
the Encyeclopoedia Britannica, in the forma- 
tion of which he declared my Treatise was of 
essential service to him, and that, even after 
the Edinburgh Reviewers’ first attack upon 


me, he said that I could not perform a more _ 


important service to the British public, than 
by publishing the second volume separately, 
adding that it only wanted an essay on whee¢ 
carriages to make it complete, and that he 
should be much gratified if I would adopt 
the one he has inserted in his new edition of 
Ferguson's Lectures; this, however, I did 
not adopt, because I thought his theory incor- 
rect. 

In further vindicating my character it may 
be my duty on some future occasion, to des 
velope the motives which have influenced the 
Edinburgh Reviewers on this occasion, to 
expose their settled design of depreciating 
whatever talent appears on this side of the 
Tweed, and tocommunicate to the world a 
collection of facts which I have long possessed 
to illustrate the szcRET HISTORY of their 


work. 
Tam, Sir, &c. 
Ouintuus Grecory. 
Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, Dec. 14th, 1809. 
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PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 
—Tlomo sum: 
Humani nihil a me alienum puto. 


BIBLE SOCIETY AT PHILADELPHIA, iN 
NORTH AMERICA. 


The origin of this society is unquestiona- | 


bly to be attributed tothe example offered, 
and the efforts made by ‘* The British and 
Foreign Bible Society,” instituted in London 
about five years since. The plan of that 
society, now that it is delineated and carried 
into effect, is scen to be so important, so 
practicable, and productive of so much good 
that we hardly know how to account for the 
fact, that it was not sooner devised and exe- 
cuted. Centuries have elapsed since the revi- 
val of letters and the art of printing have 
rendered it an enterprize less difficult than 
many which have been achieved, to furnish 
bibles in all the languages, and to distribute 
them into all the parts of Protestant Christen- 
dom. Yet, during that period, millions of 
those who have borne ‘he christian name, 
have lived and died without a bible, for the 
want of some such association as has lately 
been formed in Britain. The example there 
set has already been followed in several coun- 
tries of Europe, and we trust will soon be 
imitated in various parts of these United 
States. 

Two systems were deliberately considered. 
One was to endeavour to form a large asso- 
ciation, consisting of members selected from 
all the states. ——The other was to estbalish 
a society, on a smaller scale, in Philadelphia. 

A society for the whole of the United 
States seemed liable to almost insuperable 
objections. It was thought to be scarcely 
possible to form it in such a manner as not to 
Occasion some dissatisfaction, even at the out- 
set. It would be difficult and expensive for 
the members to attend the meetings. It 
would not be easy to agree ona place at which 
they should statedly convene, nor to distribute 
bibles, [with sufficient care, through so wide 


a region as the plan would require. 't was | 


believed, in a word, that such an institution 
would never be conducted with vigour, nor 
be likely to continue for a length of time. 

We hope the time is not distant, when we 
shall see institutions similar to eur own in the 
town of Boston, and in the cities of New- 
Haven, New-York, Baltimore, Richmond, 
Charleston, and Savannah, and in the town 
of Lexington, in the state of Kentucky. 

It is a fundamental article of our constitu- 
tion, that ail the copies of the bible which we 
distribute shall be separated from all notes aud 
commentaries whatsoever, and, except the 
contents af the chapters, shall contain nothing 
but the sacred text. 
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It is the design of the Society, moreover, 
to endeavour, within its prescribed bounds, 
to distribute the bible in the nalive speech of 
all who shall be disposed to read it, so that, 
if possible, it may not remain a sealed book 
to any who desire to understand its contents. 
The Ehalish and German languages ate the 
most generally used in Pennsylvania and its 
neighbouring states, and arrangements have 
already been made to obtain a large number 
of bibles in each of these tongues. It is 
known likewise, that bibles in Weish and in 
French will be in demand, and it will be our 
endeavour that they shall not long be dee 
manded in vain. 


The bibles which they disperse, are offered 


without money and without price.” ———- 

The poor, generally, will claim the pecu- 
liar notice of the Society ; those who suffer 
from confinement or from ciime, as well as 
from poverty, 

Holy Scripture will penetrate and cheer 
the gloom of every prison in the state of 
Pennsylvania. ‘The system of penal law, at 
present existing in this state, contemplates 


the reformation of criminals, as a part of the 


design of their punishment. And how is 
reformation to be produced or expected, with- 
out the influence of inspired trath? But 


beside criminals, there are in places of con-- 


finement, in poor-houses and in hospitals, a 
large number by vhom the gift of a bible 
will be estimated highly. 

There are many families in which a bible 
is not to bé found, the heads of which might 
probably, without any great inconvenience, 
give for the book the price at which it is sold ; 
and yet, partly through poverty, and _princi- 
pally through indifference, this possession, 


so necessary to every family, and so inexpres~_ 


sibly important to youth, never makes a part 
of their property. 
stanced, the Society will consider aid relieve. 
‘To the soldiers and sailors of our country 
we propose, so far as our means permit, to 
present this invaluable article of equipment. 
On the frontiers of our country, where 
books of every kind are scarce, and where 
religious knowledge and instruction, in any 


form of cemmunication, are scantily impart. 


ed, there will be a wide field, in which te 
scatter this precious seed of eternal truth and 


lite, WUuder the auspices of several religious: 


denominations, the civilizing and christiania- 
ing of the Indians is at present going forward, 
with the fairest prospects of success. It will 
be with usa favourite object to furnish, to 
the extent of our ability, those copies of the 
Sacred Scriptures, which will doubtless be ix 
demand in the progress of this interesting 
work. Nor will the poor Africans, not only 
of Pennsylvania but of sone other states, fail 
io share in our special regard. 


Families thus circum-— 
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LONDON HOSPITAL. 


Our readers may remember the account 
which we gave of the exertions made two 
years ago, on behalf of the Lonpon Hospt- 
TAL, in Whitechapel Road. (See Panorama, 
Vol. VI. p. 488.) Our countrymen ia India 
have received an impulse from the appeal 
made to the feelings of the inhabitants of this 
island, and, with their wonted liberality, have 
already sent over two remittances ;—one from 
Caxcutta, through the hands of Sir William 
Bhizard, Kut. amounting to £672. 16s.—and 
another though H. H Pelly, Esq. who 
lately served the office of treasurer of the 
hospita', and is an elder brother of the Trinity 
House, a ounting to the sum of £100u from 
Bomsay ay the Mother Country and her 
Colonies ever tus vie with each other in acts 
of charitable be:eficence! 

CURE FOR THY GOUT. 

Tienry Hinde Pelly, Ysq. of Upton in the 
county o° Essex, wears consianil, 2 picce of 
Loadstone sewed in a little flannel case, sus- 
pended fiona bloek ribbon round his neck, 
next bisckin. It is about two inches long, 
about an inch anda half broad, and of the 
thickness of two tenths of an inch. Mr. 
Pelly, whois a gentleman advanced in years, 
says that he used to be laid up annually for 
three or four mouths in the year with a vio- 
lent fit of the yout. 
book, that the wearing of amagnct next the 
skin was a sure preservative against that most 
excruciating and enfeebling discase. He 
knew that some of the finest and most power- 
ful magnets in the world were found in 
the province of Golconda, He ewploy- 
ed an agent in India to procure him one from 
thence ; and the stone he wears was actually 
brought from the. mountains of Golconda, 
Its magnetic virtue is very great. It was 
shewn to Nairn and Blunt, who chipped it 
into a wearable shape, and those gentlemen 
said that they had never seen a finer. He made 
them a present of the irregular fragments, 
It much resembles a piece of slate such as 
schoolboys learn to — on. Mr. Pelly 
says that he now and then has some slight 
twinges, which only serve to remind Lim 
of the terrible paroxyms to which he once 
was subject. It happened by accident 
one day, when dressing, that he omitted to 
hang his amulet about bis neck ; anotlicr, 
and another day passed, and he begua to think 
that after several years had elapsed without 
a fit, that the magnet had altered his very 
system, and rendered him intangible by gout. 
One night however, he awoke in torment, 
his dreams of security were dissipated in a 
moment. 


He read, in come old- 
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threw itabout his neck. He escaped with a 
slight attack, and has never been without his 
piece of loadstone ever since; he wears it 
night and day, and enjoys perfect freedom 
from alltie pains inflicted by his old enemy.— 
We have heard this story upon such unjuese 
tionabie testimony, that we feel it a duty to 
give it to the world as we heard it, word for 
word. 


DIDASCALIA. | 
COVENT GARDEN THEATRE 


At lenoth something like tranqui'lity has 
made xg appearance at this Theatre. A com- 
ea, taken place between the manager 
and that party calling itself the public, which 
took offence at the rise of price for the pit and 
boxes. The pit is to remain at the old price ; 
and the boxes are to pay the new price. The 
tier of private Loxes, to accommodate which, 
the house has been extremely incommoded, 
as well in construction, as in effect, is to be 
opened to the public after tle present season. 
The prosecutions are to be dropped ; and Mr. 
Biandon, as the acting person in those char- 
ges, is sacrificed to the vindictive spirit of 
those whom it was his duty as a servant of 
the Theatre to bring to justice. 

This compromise is mingled with several 
circumstances deserving notice. Ifa genuine 
regard to public morals, really was, as was 
often alledzed, the cause of opposition to the 
private boxes, then we cannot but applaid 
this jealousy in the public mind, of the very 
appearance of Italian or Gallic intrigue. We 
know that in Italy the boxes of the Theatres 
are private, at least the majority of then ;— 
what does Italy present in its aspect, morzl 
or political, that should induce us to adopt 
any of hereustoms? In what a degraded state 
are mortals in France at this moment ? and 
how deeply sunk is that nation in  conse- 
quence? Let none be dazzled by what are 
afiected to be called military glories ; they are 
not glorics;-—they are not national gloiics; 
and they are bought ata rate, at which no trug 
patriot would wish his country to obtain them. 
We repeat—from all virtues deserving cmula- 
tion, Italy and France are completely divorced; 
and whether the private boxes at their thee 
atres have been a cause of this evil, or a con 
sequence resulting from it, or rather perhaps 
a symptom contemporary with it; in either 
case, lect Britain preserve the utmost distance 
from such pollution, and maintain the anti- 
Italianized spirit, the anti-Gallican principle, 
in full vigour. We do not say, that it is 
enough to justify condemnation of any thing 
to call it French: but we say, that whatever 
can be proved to be of French origin, is at 
this moment, a proper subject of suspicion : 


Hg called for his safeguard and | a matter to be received with caution: it is a 
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lawful prejudice to suppose it pregnant with -! 
pestilence : it is a couimendable caution to+ 
stand aloof from it, till it has performed the 
most scrupulous quarantine. ‘This is no soli- 
tary sentiment: it isthe echo of the voice of 
the well-informed public. 

Against this sense of morality in the fre- 
guenters of the Theatre, we must be allowed 
to set (ff the ungenerous demand of the dis- 
missal of Brandon, from his place in the 
Theatre. Brandon was always esteemed a 
civil man; he discharged the duties of his 
office with propriety, and with an endeavour 
to please. Wherefore should he, aciing un- 
der command, be punished in his own person 
for actiéns not his own, but atiributable to 
those who commanded him ? his conduct 
has not raised the character of his opponents 
for honour or decorum ; and it gives too much 
colour to the information whispered in our 
hearing, that the public was only made tools 
of by a party personally interested. In plain 
English, that a pique against certain of the 
{Dramatic corps, was extremely active in pro- 
lunging the disturbances at the Theatre ; and 
that expences were even incurred on this 
occasion; but not by the persons who dis- 
played the placards. 


What a life is that of a player! described 
by our laws as a vagabond ; excluded by 
public feeling from the better parts of society, 
on account of his profession, to which no 
repute attaches ; exposed to all manner of 
personal inconveniences, from the associations 
connected with his course of life; liable to’ 
the ill-will of hirelings, and forced to squan- 
der on those he despises no small proportion 
of his profits; yet after all, without security 
that his utmost endeavours to please, shall 
protect him from the vindictive combination 
of a few, who shall be able to lead the many, 
and to turn the current of public opinion 
completely to his disadvantage. 

if the character of players Se subjected to 
tests of such severity, that of playwrights is 
exposed to others no less arduous. We there- 
fore take a pleasure in giving further publicity 
to the vittnous sentiments of a virtuous man, 
Whether Mr. Dallas be or be not, an emi- 
nent dramatic author, whether his first effort 
be or be not, superior to those usually produ- 
ced on such occasions, we congratulate the 
public on the sentiments avowed by a genile- 
man, whose endeavours are dirceted to their 
amusement ; and we congratulate Mr, Dallas 
on that firmness of mind, which leads hii 
to avow such sentiments, let who will court 
success by means less dignified. We consider 
it as one indication of a genius, to which 
hereafter the pnblic may look for entertain- 
ment, not disgraced by the puerilities of the 
present race of hackney writers for the stage. 
Among other sentiments expressed by that 


gentleman in the preface to his faree,* we 
distinguish the following: 

«« The only objection I shall take notice of 
is, that the story of the slandered maid, Miss 
Melvil, istaken from a publication of my 
own. If there be any guiltin this, I plead 
guilty. But the dramatizing of known 
stories has been frequent, and never before 
objected to. Besides. little use is made of 
it; much less than I originally meant: for, 
it seems to be now the cniversal opinion that 
the very iGeas of morality and farce are ine 
congrnons. Lean only say that 1 am. sorry 
for it, and that [ cannot comprehend why 
Mirth and Virtve should be ceparatéd: but 
so itis, as faras respects this species of en- 
tertainment. I have been advised by a sensi 
ble friend to throw out the serious matter 
altogether, and confine the scenes to the 
jealousy of Lovell, and the conceit of Spee- 
tre. Whatever I may submit to for stage 
effect, and to comply with the taste of others, 
in representation, J cannot think it right to 
curtail in printing, whatI am most ambitious 
of valuing myself upon, passages, that tend 
to mend the heart, and to guard virtue.” 

At the Lyceum has been presented’a dramae 
tic effort by Mr. Cobb, a writer hitherto 
known by the composition of vehicles for 
music, called comic operas. In those operas 
sense was not to be ; for to have 
induiged that expectation would have betrayed 
an ignorance of 4he world, the theatre, and 
the writer. Mr. Cobb has shewn a laudable’ 
emulation in attempting a drama of a superior 
order. For this he deserves praise. Low far 
he has sueceeded in his attempt, is a question 
not rash!y to be determined in his favour. The 
plot of the comedy is unlikely, and the cen- 
sorious say, itis unnatural. ‘Two friends, 
lishmen, pass over to Hamburgh, dine, get 
drunk, fight, and’ a ducl succeeds, one is 
(supposedly) killed, the survivor changes ls 
his name from Alford to Sidney, and endce- 
vours to appease the manes of the deceased, 
by directing his protection to the children, a 
son and daughter, of his friend. He remits 
large sums to Transient, a dealer in Wapping, 
forthe use of the orphan Torringhams ; but 
Transient keeps the major-part ‘of these 
remittances to himself. However, he plaecs 
the children in a cheap country retirement 
in Ireland, under the care of tivo Trish do- 
mestics. ne of these, Patrick Bally moc- 
ney; having obtained a place in the Excise, 


* Nor ar Home: a Dramatic Entertains 
ment, as Performed, with General Appro- 
bation, by the Drury Laue Company, at 
the Lyceum Theatre. Writien by R. C. 
Dallas, Esq. Author of Elements of 
Self-Knowledge, Percival, Aubrey, &c. 
Pp. 40, Price 2s. London: Crosby & Co, 
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becomes Esquire. This we learn from the 
first act, and this act passes at Hamburgh. 
The rest of the play is in Britain. Here the 
character of old Transtent opens: his son, 
young Transient, writes five letters at one 
time ; goes to sleep after this violent exertion, 
misdirects his letters, and thus furnishes mat- 
ter for the eguivogues of tbe plot. At length 
the supposed-to-be-slain Major Torringham 
arrives: Alford is discovered in Sidney: 
Transient is detected in his tricks: the 
young Torringhams meet with their matches; 
and all ends happily; as every body foresaw 
from the beginning would be the end of the 
business. ‘The acting of Mathews saved the 
piece ; the epilogue, spoken by Mrs. Edwin, 
was of great service to the author. The fact 
is, the production wanted vigour of conception, 
and vigour of character : this could not be gi- 
ven it by the actors; and for this want no- 
thing could compensate. 

As toscenery, wardrobe, decorations, &c. 
as displayed by this company, under the cir- 
cumstance of their late losses, we think a 
true critic will view them favourably. Todo 
any thing tolerably, is to do every thing, as 
this corps is situated. But the authors who 
write for it cannot plead the lose of their pro- 
perties in the conflagration. Mrs. Edwin 
was entitled to applause. Dowton, in old 
Transient did his best: — but to make a 
villain pleasing? Mr. Wroughton played 
Captain Alford, and Mr. Wrench played 


young Torringham. As to the Irish charac- 


Didascalia.—Prologue to Not at Home. : Opera. 


ters, they were of an ordinary class—what | 


more can be saidof them? 


Prologue ta Not at Home, as intended to have 
Leen spoken. Written ly IT. R. Wright, Esq. 
Author of Hons noticed in our sith 
Volume, page 475, et seq. 


Our Author, anxious for your approbation, 
Has sent me here by way of preparation ; 
Bat undetermined still what means to use, 
To recommend this bantiing of his Muse : 
From thought to thought with double haste he rov’d, 
As fancy led or judgement disapproved : 
E could not bear to see him thus perptex’d, 
So cried, “ Vil take your title for my text.” 
At home, of not at hom: —Oh ! tis a theme 
As vast as Folly’s never-failing stream. 
Why, Noi at home's the voiceof modern days, 
Which every age, and sex, and renk displays ; 
And Coxcombs, from the ’Prentice to the Peer, 
Disdain thelimits of their proper sp!iere.— 
Observe ny Lo:d—the copy of his groom— 
Tn allthe scenes of vulgarlife at home ; 
At home to all the Pugilistic train, 
Lord of the ring and Hero of the rein : 
But not at home when tradesmen would be paid, 
@rworth and genius supplicate his aid ; 
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And least at iome, Oh! mean and groveling mind! 
In that high station which his birth assigned. 
In those dull moments when exnui prevails, 

~Aad beaux forget to call, and scandal fails, 
What dame of fashion e’er can condescend 

At home the solitary hours to spend? 

At home! Oh monstrous! is there then no way 
To kill the langour of the irksome day? 

Call my barouche! I'll drive to lady Binom : 
Our mutual watchword still is—Not at home: 
And Mrs. Shuttle, odious, rustic creature { 
Whose suppers we endure from mere good nature. 
Brisk at his post, and practised in reply, 
The powdered footman tells the ready lie : 

Not so the sinsple lad just come to town, 

Scarce half a coxcomb, more than half a clown, 
With awkward shame he turns his head away, 
And blushing stammers—Not at home to-day. 

To Bond Street next, tocheapen fans and laces, 
Or buy at Overton’s the Loves and Graces. 
These follies drive away the morning Spleen ; 

Rout, Opera, Concert close the evening scene. 
Thus having trod the giddy circle o’er, 


Till fashion palls, and folly charms no more, 
Listless and tir’d, at length she coudescends 

To pass one night at home—but sees her friends. 
Forth fly a thousand cards, and each conveys 

Her summons, couclied in true Laconic phrase : 
Her Ladyship at home.—Well! view her there : 
Order your coach at ten to Berkeley square ; 

Along the crowded staircase force your way, 
Where costly flowers their mingled sweets display : 
Approach the long saloon where, blazing bright, 
Rich chandeliers refract the varied light. 

Her sofa deck’d with oricnta! pride, 

All Egypt’s monsters grinning at her side, 

Midst shapeless mockeries of Greece and Rome, 

In tawdry pomp—my lady is at home. 

While these gay scenes her restless thoughts employ, 
She scarcely feels a transient gleam of joy ; 

With vacant eye reviews the splendid dome, 

And sighs that—Happiness—is not at home. 

Not such their Home whom Love has tanght to know 
From that blest source what real transports flow. 

Home! the name of all that sweetens life ; 
-It speaks the warm affection of a wife, 

The lisping babe that prattles on the knee 

In all the playful grace of infancy, 

The spot where fond parental love may trace 
The growing virtues of a blooming race : 

Oh! *tis a word of more than magic spell, 
Whose sacred power the Wanderer best can tell ; 
, He who, longdistant from his native land, 
Feels at her name his eager soul expand : 
Whether as Patriot, Husband, Father, Friend, 
To that dear point his thoughts, his wisl es bend; 
And still he owns, where’er his fuotsteps roan, 
Life’s choicest blessings centre all—at home- 

Tue Opera aT THE Kino’s 
has opened, after a sufficient quantity of 
squabbling between the manager and some of 
his performers :—of this more in our next. 
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PRESENT STATE OF COMMERCE AT 
MALTA. 


In the course of the month of December 
we have received a communication from our 
correspondent at Malta, which details the 
state of trade in Valetta with great particu-— 
larity. The mercantile information, relating | 
to the numerons articles for which that island | 
is now becoming a warehouse, we need not | 
insert: those who are immediately interested , 
in them will be at no loss for that intelligence. 

We observe, in general, that wherever our 
countrymen settle with commercial views, 
they take with them the institutions of their 
native country. Shipping Insurance Compa- 
nies, which have been found extremely useful 
in Britain, are now established in Malta: a 
Bank for the accommodation of merchants, by 

_Jending money on good bills and bond fide 

transactions, is by this time in activity at 
Malta; and thus the natives will become 
habituated to British manneis and principles 
of trade, of which, possibly, they may be 
able to retain the advantage, even should the 
British power be withdrawn from that island. 
As to the state of literature, it should appear 
from our correspondent’s representation to 
be at avery low ebb. We know, indeed, 
that an English printing press is established 
in the island, and that English types and 
paper have been sent out: but there is no 
public communication te the British garrison, 
nor to the Malwse inhabitants. How far 
policy would recommend a different conduct, 
We cannot presume to determive; but while 
this stagnation of intellect continues, we 
cannot say, that all is done which might be 
done for the advantage of that island: and 
we must say, that the French would have 
managed this department, with a superiority 
which is far from being the least creditable 
thing attached to their nation. 

The military or political state of the island 
may be gathered froin our public prints, quite 
as well as from any intelligence with which 
we have been favoured: to say tvuth, as no- 
thing extraordinary has taken place, our friend 
has but little to relate. The circumstance of 
a Persian ambassador arriving at Malta in 
his way to Britain, would have been thought 
impossible some yearsago. Former ambassa- 
dors from that country came by way of the 


Present State of Commerce at Malta. 


East Indies : now, since Malta is declared, by 
Vou. VII. (Lit, Pan. Jan, 1810.) 
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act of parliament, not fo be in Africa, the 
Mediterranean has witnessed this scarcely cre- 
dible mission. 
La Valetta, Malta, Sept. 24, 1809. 
At present I must ‘content myself with 
giving you the best idea of Malta, and a 
short sketch of what we are doing here: or 
rather what we are not doing; he in trade 
we are literally doing nothing: no sales are 
to be made for money, by any other means 
than public auction ; and as we have only 
one licensed auctioneer here, (it is a privilege 
of government) he is — engaged at 
least three weeks beforehand. We have lately 
sold whole cargoes of colonial produce, &c. 
by this means, by order of the consignees ; 
and considering all things, the prices, low as 
they are, are more than the circumstances 
of the times led us to expect. My opinion 
is, that allowing for the little prospect that 
there is of amelioration, it is better thus 
summarily to di of goods, than to let 
them lie month after month in our store- 
houses here, already greatly overcharged, 
where they must naturally accumulate consi- 
derable expenses. Perhaps you will bea little 
surprised when I tell you, that American 
supercargoes now purchase coffee at our 
public sales ; as it comes cheaper than to im- 
port it from America. The only way of 
getting rid of goods here is in barter against 


Levant produce. 
Sept. 27, 1800. 

With regard to the vicissitudes of seasons : 
the whole of winter was delightful, we had 
but little rain, and nocold weather ; from the 
beginning of April, until about the third 
week in August, we never had ashower ; it 
is astonishing that such a prodigious drought 
and heat should not destroy the little vegeta- 
iion which there is. In the month of June 
it became very hot; and in July and August 
the heat was intense: mostly 90” to 93° of the 
thermometer; yet! continued in perfect health; 
but in August, I got what is here called the 
prickly keat, an eruption over the body, 
which, when in a state of perspiration, gives 
one an idea of being pricked with pins, and 
is very troublesome ; this subsided, and a num- 
ber of sore boils broke out, principally about 
my breast, very much inflamed and painful ; 
they are now going away, and I hope I 
am seasoned to the elimate: the heat con~ 
tinnes great, 78° in the shade. I have never. 
heard thunder since I came to the island, 
sometimes frequent lightning, but it is not 
to be wondered at, as there is seldom a cloud 
in the horizon. We expect much rain be- 
twixt this and Christmas. The nights are 
the most splendid things in nature. 

We have no newspapers that I can send you, 
having nothing coming regular but the Lon- 
don and Gibraltar papers ; there are no news 
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becomes Esquire. This we learn from the 
first act, and this act passes at Hamburgh. 
The rest of the play is in Britain. Here the 
character of old Transient opens: his son, 
young Transient, writes five letters at one 
time ; goes to sleep after this violent exertion, 
misdirects his letters, and thus furnishes mat- 
ter for the eguivogues of the plot. At length 
the supposed-to-be-slain Major Torringham 
arrives: Alford is discovered in ag 
Transient is detected in his tricks: the 
young Torringhams meet with their matches; 
and all ends happily ; as every body foresaw 
from the beginning would be the end of the 
business. The acting of Mathews saved the 
piece ; the epilogue, spoken by Mrs. Edwin, 
was of great service to the author. The fact 
is, the production wanted vigour of conception, 
and vigour of character : this cuuld not be gi- 
ven it by the actors ; and for this want no- 
thing could compensate. 

As toscenery, wardrobe, decorations, &c. 
as displayed by this company, under the cir- 
cumstance of their late losses, we think a 
true critic will view them favourably. ‘To do 
any thing tolerably, is to do every thing, as 
this corps is situated. But the authors who 
write for it cannot plead the loss of their pro- 
perties in the conflagration. Mrs. Edwin 
was entitled to applause. Dowton, in old 
Transient did his best: — but to make a 
villain pleasing? Mr. Wroughton played 
Captain Alford, and Mr. Wrench played 
young Torringham. As to the Trish charac- 
ters, they were of an ordinary class—what 
more can be saidof them? 


Prologue te Not at Home, as intended to have 
keen spoken. IWritten by Wright, Esq. 
Author of lonicx, noticed in our sizth 
Volume, page 475, et seq. 


Our Author, anxious for your approbation, 
Was sent me here by way of preparation ; 
Bat andetermined still what means to use, 
To recommend this bantling of his Muse: 
From thought to thought with double haste he rov'd, 
As fancy led or judgement disapproved: 
Vcould not bear to sce thus perplex’d, 
So cried, I'll take your title for my text.” 
At home, or not at hom —Oh ! tis a theme 
Ass vast as Folly’s never-failing stream. 
Why, Not at home's the voiceof modern days, 
Which every age, and sex, and rank displays ; 
And Coxcombs, from the ’Prentice to the Peer, 
Disdain thelimits of their proper splere.— 
Observe iny Lo: d—the edpy of his groom— 
Trralithe scen>s of vulgarlite at Aome ; 
At home to all the Pugilistic train, 
Eord of the ring and Hero of the rein : 
But not at home when tradesmen would be paid, 
@rworth and genius supplicate his aid ; 


Didascalia.— Prologue to Not at Home. Opera. 


And least at home, Oh! mean and groveling mind! 
In that high station which his birth assigned. 

In those dul! moments when ennui prevails, 
And beaux forget to call, and scandal fails, 
What dame of fashion e’er can condescend 
At home the solitary hours to spend? 

At home! Oh monstrous! is there then no way 
To kill the langour of the irksome day? 

Call my barouche! I'll drive to lady Bloom : 
Our mutual watchword still is—Not at home : 
And Mrs. Shuttle, odious, rustic creature ! 
Whose suppers we endure from mere good nature« 
Brisk at his post, and practised in reply, 

The powdered footman tells the ready lie : 

Not so the simple lad just come to town, 

Scarce half a coxcomb, more than half a clown, 
With awkward shame he turns his head away, 
And blushing stammers— Not at home to-day. 

To Bond Street next, tocheapen fans and laces, 
Or buy at Overton’s the Loves and Graces. 

These follies drive away the morning Spleen; 
Rout, Opera, Concert close the evening scene. 
Thus having trod the giddy circle o’er, 

Till fashion palls, and folly charms no mors, 
Listless and tir’d, at length she coudescends 

To pass one night at home—but sees her friends. 
Forth fly a thousand cards, and each conveys 

Her summons, couched in true Laconic phrase ; 
Her Ladyship at home.—Well! view her there : 
Order your coach at ten to Berkeley square ; 

Aleng the crowded staircase force your way, 
Where costly flowers their mingled sweets display : 
Approach the long saloon where, blazing bright, 
Rich chandeliers refract the varied light. 

Her sofa deck’d with oriental pride, 

All Egypt’s monsters grinning at her side, 

Midst shapeless mockeries of Greece and Rome, 

In tawdry pomp—my lady is at home. 

While these gay scenes her restless thoughts employ, 
She scarcely feels a transient gleam of joy ; 

With vacant eye reviews the splendid dome, 

And sighs that—Happiness—is not at home. 

Not such their Home whom Love has tanght to know 
From that blest source what real transports flow. 
Home! ’tis the name of all that sweetens life ; 

[t speaks the warm affection of a wife, 

The lisping babe that prattles on the knee 

In all the playful grace of infancy, 

The spot where fond parental love may trace 
The growing virtues of a blooming race : 

Oh! 'tis a word of more than magic spell, 
Whose sacred power the Wanderer best can tell ; 
He who, longdistant from his native land, 
Feels at her name his eager soul expand : 
Whether as Patriot, Husband, Father, Friend, 
To that dear point his thoughts, h’s wis! es bend; 
And still he owns, where’er his f oistcps roam, 
Life’s choicest blessings centre all—at home- 


Tue Opera at THe Krno's 
‘has opened, after a sufficient quantity of 
squabbling between the nianager and some of 
his performers :—of this more in our next 
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PRESENT STATE OF COMMERCE AT 
MALTA, 


In the course of the month of December 

wwe have received a communication from our 
correspondent at Malta, which details the 
Westate of trade in Valetta with great particu- 
Maarity. The mercantile information, relating 
to the numerons articles for which that island 
Bis now becoming a warehouse, we need not 
Binsert ; those who are immediately interested 
in them will be at no loss for that intelligence. 


= 


We observe, in general, that wherever our | 


countrymen settle with commercial views, 


they take with them the institutions of their 
native country. Shipping Insurance Compa- 


“Fries, which have been found extremely useful 
Fin Britain, are now established in Malta: a 
Bank for the accommodation of merchants, by 
lending money on good bills and Lond fide 
transactions, is by this time in activity at 
Malta; and thus the natives will become 
habituated to British manners and principles 
of trade, of which, possibly, they may be 
able to retain the advantage, even should the 
British power be withdrawn from that island. 
As to the state of literature, it should appear 
from our correspondent’s representation to 
be a: avery low ebb. We know, indeed, 
that an English printing press is established 
in the island, and that English types and 
paper have been sent out: ‘ut there is no 
4 public communication to the British garrison, 
nor to the Maltwse inhabitants. How far 
policy would recommend a different conduct, 
We cannot presume to determine; but while 
this stagnation ot intellect continues, we 
@ cannot say, that all is done which might be 
done for the advantage of that island: and 
we must say, that the French would have 
managed this department, with a superiority 
which is far from being the least creditable 
thing attached to their nation. 

The military or political state of the island 
may be gathered from our public prints, quite 
a3 well as from any intelligence with which 
we have been favoured: to say truth, as no- 
thing extraordinary has taken place, our friend 

7 has but little to relate. ‘The circumstance of 
> 4 Persian ambassador arriving at Malta in 
rrt_ f | his way to Britain, would have been thought 
ity of F) impossible some years ago. Former ambassa- 
me of dors from that country came by way of the 
si Rast Indies : now, since Malta is declared, by 


Vox, VIL, (Lit, Pan. Jun. 1810.] 


‘rather what we are not doing; 
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act of parliament, not to Le in Africa, the 
Mediterranean has witnessed this searcely cree 
dible mission. 


La Valetta, Malta, Sept. 24, 1809. 

At present I must content inyself with 
giving you the best idea of Malta, and a 
short sketch of what we are — here: or 
or in trade 

we are literally doing nothing: vo sales are 
to be made for money, by any other means 
than public auction; and as we have only 


one licensed auctioneer here, (it is a privilege 
of government) he is generally engaged at 


\ 
| 


least three weeks beforehand. We have lately 
sold whole cargoes of colonial produce, &c. 
by this means, by order of the consignees ; 
aud considering all things, the prices, low as 
they are, are more than the circumstauces 
of the times led us to expect. My opinion 
is, that allowing for the little prospect that. 
there is of amelioration, it is better thus 
summarily to dispose of goods, than to let 
them lie month after month in our store- 
houses here, already greatly overcharged, 
where they must naturally accumulate consi- 
derable expenses. Perhaps you will bea little 
surprised when I tell you, that American 
supercargoes now purchase coffee at our 
public sales ; as it comes cheaper than to im- 
port it from America. The only way of 
etting rid of goods here is in barter against 


vant produce. 
Sept. 27, 1809. 

With regard to the vicissitudes of seasons : 
the whole of winter was delightful, we had 
but little rain, and no¢old weather ; from the 
beginning of April, uatil about the third 
week in August, we never had a shower ; it 
is astonishing that such a prodigious drought 
and heat should not destroy the little vegeta- 
tion which there is. In the month of June 
it became very hot; and in July and August 
the heat was intense: mostly gO’ to 93° of the 
the: mometer; yet] continued in perfect health; 
but in August, 1 got what is here called the 
prickly keat, an eruption over the body, 
which, when in a state of perspiration, gives 
one an idea of being pricked with pins, and 
is very troublesome ; this subsided, and a num- 
ber of sore boils broke out, principally about 
my breast, very much inflamed and painful ; 
they are now going away, and I hope I 
am seasoned to the climate: the heat con- 
tinnes great, 78° in the shade. I have never 
heard thunder since I came to the island, 
sometimes frequent lightoiag, bnt it is not 
to be wondered at, as there is seldom a cloud 
in the horizon. We expect much rain be- 
twixt this and Christmas. The nights are 
the most splendid things in nature. 

We have no newspapers that I can send you, 
having nothing coming regular but the Lon- 
don and Gibraltar papers 5 there are no newse 
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papers printed here; I question if there is | taining of merchandises, are almost insur. 


talent enough in the whole island to edite 
one; there is nothing printed in Sicily, or 
Italy (Tuscan periodical) worth reading 


mountable. 


We may as well in this place remork, that 
this ma:ket never was overstocked in so 


The Trieste paper rarely reaches us, and tv extraordinary a degree with colonial produce, 


Vienna and other German gazettes never. 


and indeed almost every leading article, as it 


It does not appear to me, that the Sicilians | j, at present, owing to the situation of Trieste, 


at all merit the encomiums passed on ihem, 
by P. Brydone, the traveller, for their love 
of and progress in learning. 
MERCANTILE INFORMATION. 
Weights.—The general cantar is equal to 


175 Ibs. English ; 234 Ibs. of Leghorn: 250 | 


Ibs. of Genoa; 193 Ibs. of Marseilles; 152 
ibs. of Trieste.—Fish, cheese, hides, butter, 
and such articles are sold at the great cantar 
of 111 rotolo. 

Measures.—A salm is equal about to the 
English quarter, and contains 16 tomoli: 
the barrel of wine or brandy contains 11 
= a caliso, 5} gallons. The cane 83 

nglish inches. 

Aceounts are kept in scudes, taris, and 
grains: 12 taris make one scudo: 20 grains 


one tari. 
July 1, 1809. 

In former observations we expressed our 
persuasion, that Malta would become the 
centre-point of the commerce of the Medi- 
terranean, and we believe, we are fully justi- 
fied in our present opinion, that it is now 
become so, from political circumstances ; the 
security and protection it affords to property ; 
the small expences incurred ; and when the 
desired extent of warehouses shall have been 
obtained, we consider the trade of the island 
likely to be of great magnitude, while the 
state of the Continent may be unsettled, and 
that it will always be of consequence under 
any circumstances. 

The importance of Malta seems now to be 
felt in England, and its commerce meets 
every encouragement. ‘This establishment 
(James Chabot and Co.) is one of the oldest, 
and when we consider the progress of the 
trade here, the increase of regular mercantile 
houses, with their capital and connectiuns, 
and the consequent activity and prosperity 
which have resulted to the natives, and gene- 
rally, we are quite astonished. The con- 
sumption of the island, though its population 
is great, is of no consideration. The habits 
and economy of the Maltese have allowed 
little innovation in matters of luxury, or 
expence, though ons | of them are very 
wealthy. Malta affords a perfectly secure 
dépét, and a lazzaretto of great extent :-— 
its trade depends on the surrounding markets, 
and now seems principally to be transacted 
upon a system of barter, with a small propor- 
tion of specie. The trade by licence with 
his majesty’s enemies is become very limited, 
and the difficulties to communicate with Italy 
and France, for an interchange, or the ob- 


A number of vessels from England, Lisbon, 


Cadiz, and Gibraltar, lie here with their i 


cargoes on board, and others have been un. 


loaded and forced sales made-—We are of ; 


opinion further arrivals will take place, and 
that under any probable circumstances, we 
ought to advise our correspondents to make 
no consignment for Malta for some months; 
and snould Trieste not be open, it may be six 
months before the stock on hand in Malta, 
Sicily, and Smyrna, may be nearly run off, 
Sales of any consequence for cash are almost 
impossible. 

n manufactures of Great Britain, sales 
have been, for seme months past, made at 
very low prices —We will only mention the 
leaiing articles’ Manchester goods ; half ell 
clouded nankeens 13 to 13} taris p. cane: 
twi led stripe nankeens 17 to 18 taris p. cane, 
Grey grandel nankeens 18 to 20 taris p. cane. 
Plain blue velverets 3 sc. p. cane, plain black 
velverets 23 sc. p. cane, striped velve- 
rets 23 to 3 sc. p. cane, not very current.— 
Thicksets 28 to 30 taris per cane ; plain blue 
velyeteens 33 to 4 se. plain black ditto 3} se, 
fancy stripe ditto 33 sc. p. cane. Six quarter 
wide cambric muslin is generally a current 
article, and such qualities only are current as 
can be sold at 10% to 12 scudes p. cane; and 
of , to 4a smaller — finds sale at pio- 
portionate prices for similar qualities. Very 
few finer cambrics are of current sale. Ordi- 
nary ballasore, white cambric, and French 
pullicat handkerchiefs are sometimes saleable. 
—Printed callicoes of both light and dark 
grounds have sold at very low prices for a long 
time, 14 to 20 sc. P- piece of 28 yards, and 
for printed cambrics 20 to 22 sc. p. piece. 
There are several other articles in this branch 
which occasionally find sale, but as they are 
objects only deserving partial attention, we 
deem it more advisable not to mention them: 
and, finally, upon Manchester goods must re- 
mark, that the importations here are very 
large and successive, and the competition in 
effecting sales either for credit, in barter, or, 
as it rarely occurs, for cash, is extremely great, 
and the sales of articles of good quality ren- 
dered most precarious and difficult, at even 
near saving prices. This place has been for 
a long time past, generally over-stocked: 
cambric muslins and plain hlue velverets are 
the only articles at this time, saleable at the 
prices quoted : our opinion is, that the pros- 
pects are, that Malta is likely most frequently 
to be glutted with Manchester manufactures. 
In Leeds manufactures, and cloths generally, 
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there is usually an overstock and consequent 
competition, and sales are made as freely in 
barter for any sort of produce, as on credit, 
and ofien at long credit; the present is not 
the season for cloth: at proper season, blue 
of all qualities, a few blacks and ordinary, 
and halt fine cloths, and very few supertines 
dark colours find sale, and the probability of 
few German cloths being received may help 
the sale of a greater quantity of English 
cloths.—Shalloons at 30 to 32 sc. and fewer 
at 34 to 36 sc. p. piece, are sometimes sale- 
able for the Levant, and also Mahouti cloths, 
properly assorted at 16 sc. p. cane.—Anascotti 
and Scottini have become of very precarious 
sale. 

In Exeter manufactures scarcely any sales 
can be effected: they seem to be almost 
out of use, or there are so many importers of 
these articles, which are of very limited sale, 
that a bale even can rarely be sold: the usual 
articles in this line are saje arcimperiali, du- 
rois, a few druggets, and white serges, when 
saleable for the winter season only. In all 
sorts of hardware and cutlery; a package 
only is saleable occasionally, if properly as- 
sorted for the shops here. 

Purchases which formerly were made ge- 
nerally for cash, can now often be made at 
one two or three months credit. 

Sales of any consequence generally made 
at three and four moaths credit.—Those of 
inferior import, for cash, only by chance, 
and at two months: barter may be almost 
quoted as the more frequent mode of dis- 
posing of goods. 

Charges here are moderate, as the only ex- 
pences to be incurred are the port duties, 
which, on fine goods, scarcely ever exceed 
half per cent. and on inferior goods, perhaps, 
one per eent.—Spirits imported with a pi 
fron Great Britain pay no duty: from any 
other place they pay two seudes and a half 

t barrel of Malta, which duty is drawn 

ack on exportation. 


We may probably, hereafter, be able to 
quote courses of exchange on Tunis, and 
sowe other commercial places in the Medi- 
terranean. Bills of the commissary general 
department at 30 days sight on Ragiet, 59} 
per Sicilian dollar, or Spanish dollar; the 
offices of government make no difference in 
the price of either dollar, and as Sicilian dol- 
lars are excessively scarce aud rarely seen, and 
the merchants pay and receive the Spanish 
dollar at 31 taris, the course of exchange for 
commercial bills at 30 days sight appear 
ata great disproportion, being now 59} a 60 
for 30 taris, payable by Spanish dollars at 31 
taris. In Sicily the Sicilian dollar is current 
at 12 taris of Sicily, making at par 30 taris 
of Malta, and the ‘Spanish dollar is current 
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a 12 taris and 4 grains in Sicily, equal to 30$ | 
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taris of Malta, and as it often happens, that 
Spanish dollars are in demand here for the 
Levant, and even atahigher rate than 31 
taris, in times of scarcity of money, the 
merchants agreed to make them current among 
themselves at 31, in the hope of there re- 
maining a larger quantity of that coin in the 
island, from its bearing asmall advance on 
the currency of the neighbouring island of 
Sicily, and in consideration of the great scar- 
city that prevailed (which still does prevail) 
of Sicilian gold, and silver, and Spanish 
gold. Thus is the extraordinary apparent 
difference in the exchange for government, 
and cominercial bills on England, accounted 
for. In case of any sudden demands of 
money for government, the exchange on 
England is influenced greatly. Property here 
is preserved in hard cash, and sometimes mer- 
chandises, &c. 

Monies.—The coin of the island is very 
rarely seen, consisting of pieces of mone 
representing scudes, taris, and grains. Sicle 
lian dollars werth 30 taris, are very scarce : 
Spanish dollars pass in the government offices 
for 30 taris: alinost generally with commer- 
cial persons at 31 taris : doubloons, 383 scudes 
each, very scarce. Sicilian ounce 6} scudes, 
very scarce. Venetian sequins 54 to 54 scudes 
good weight, almost out of circulation. Ime 
perial dollars 30 taris. 

Discount oa bills has fluctuated from half 
per cent. to three per cent. per month, arising 
priacipally from foreigners, who sell their 
merchandise for bills, and afterwards deters 
mine to discount them at almost any rate, 
previous to their departure, or for the purpose 
of entering into other adventures. ‘Vhe law 
allows a charge of interest of half per cent. 
per month, but in matter of discount it aps 
pears optional with the parties to fix what 
may suitthem. Money appeared to become 
scarce suddenly, and the holders of accept- 
ances, who had previously found na difficulty 
whatever to discount at three quarters per cent. 
per month, suffered naturally much incon- 
venience. 

Freight and Shipping.—The state of the 
British markets has tended to produce a 
calm in regard to shipments here, and we 
are of opinion that the rate of freight, which 
some time ago was about nine pounds per 
register ton, must decline, and probably to 
six or seven pounds per ton, as we believe the 
principal exportations homeward arise from 
goods received in barter, and not vpon orders 
executed. Much foreign shipping was taken 
up to load for England, while there was a 
chance of oil, fruit, and cotton selling to ad- 
vantage: this is now at an end, and several 
British vessels remain unchartered, though 
there does not, at present, appear an inclina~ 
tion to engage for lower rates of freight.— 
‘The rate cf freight from hence to Sicily is 
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from four dollars to six dollars per ton, and 
the same back ; and unless the goods brought 
are likely to suffer much by transhipment, 
much time is often saved to ships unloading 
here, by their return cargoes being procured 
ready; the insurance on such transactions 
may be ascertained by our informations under 
that head. The freight for some of the out- 
ports in Great Britain, or to Ireland, is gene- 
rally one pound per ton more: from hence to 
Gibraltar and Cadiz ten to fourteen dollars 

rton; to Alicant or Valencia about ten 
Deter per ton: to Cagliari about six dollars 
per ton; tothe Adriatic, Morea, and Levant, 
generally twelve to sixteen dollars per ton : 
at these rates, ships may be chartered here to 
fetch cargoes: to America by American ves- 
sels about twenty-five dollars per ton has been 

id. Convoys to all the places with which 
Lalta has trade are appointed very frequently. 
It is worth attention, to mention the Malta 
prize register bill ra in England, to allow 
all the privileges of a British register to prize 
vessels, purchased at Malta, and owned by 
native or British inhabitants.—The probabi- 
lity of goods being admitted to immediate 
pratique in Great Britain, after having per- 
formed quarantine at Malta; and that all 
goods imported there from Malta, to pay the 
same duties as from the place of their growth. 

The extent of shipping belonging to the 
native inhabitants is very considerable, con- 
sisting of speronaras, or large row-boats and 
vessels of all descriptions, up to the usual 
mercantile burthen, which, with the ship- 
ping that crowd here from all the surrounding 
ports, gives a great activity to commerce in 
all directions. 

A Bank, called the Anglo-Maltese Bank, 
has been formed, chiefly by the British mer- 
chants, and will shortly be opened in La 
Valetta, for the purpose of facilitating com- 
inercial transactions, by providing a conve- 
nient circulating medium, discounting bills 
of exchange, and receiving deposits. The 
establishment is to be on the principle of 
commandite, each subscriber being responsi- 
ble only to the amount of his subscription : 
the term of the establishment to be three 
years, or until six months after the signing 
of a definitive treaty, upon a general peace 
being conibatehaaliies capital of the com- 
pany to be one million of scudes, to be di- 
vided into two hundred shares of five thou- 
sand scudes, one vote to be attached to each 
share, and no person, nor the partners of a 
mercantile establishment collectively, to hold 
more than five shares. A deposit of one 
fourth of the capital to be made immediately. 
The entire management of the affairs of the 
bank to be vested in a president and twelve 
directors, elected by the subscribers. The 
president to hold five shares ; directors two 
shares, and so continue in office one year, 


payable on demand to be issued at the dis. 
cretion of the board of direction: the amount 
never to exceed the subscribed capital. No 
notes to be issued except in payment, for 
bills and promissory notes, payable in Malta, 
not having more than three months to run, 


of direction, to have originated in real trans. 
actions, to be discounted at the rate of interest 
of one half percent. per month. Advances 


and restrictions. Subscribers and others may 
deposit money and draw it at pleasure without 
any charge. The books of the bank to be 
balanced every six months, and a statement 
presented to a general meeting of subscribers, 


e approved by the president and directors, 
This establishment promises to be of great 
benefit to the commerce of this island. 

A public Exchange is now arranging, with 
commodious apartments for the offices of the 
bank and insurance company, and other ge 
neral and special comnmandal utility. 

Insurance.—The companies, with whici 


Anglo. Maltese” and the Maltese,” the 
former composed chiefly of the British mer 
chants, and the latter of the Maltese. The 
Anglo-Maltese insurance company was esti 
blished on the Ist of July, 1808, and the 
following isa copy of the fundamental con 
ditions. 
«* We, the undersigned, havingdetermined 


as the fundamental basis thereof, viz. 
Ist. The present company shall commen 


unless during the said period a general peat 
shall be concluded, in which case the com 
pany shall be immediately dissolved.—2l 


of ** The Anglo-Maltese Insurance Cow 
pany,” and shall be represented by two ¢ 
puties, and an agent—3d. The capital « 
the company shall be one milliun, to be ¢ 
vided in shares of 1000 scudes each.—4l. 
The company shall be established on th 
footing of a commandite ; that is to say, thi! 
the members shall not be bound to pay mo 
than the sum they subscribe for, in any evel! 
whatever.—5th. The comp2ny shall 
risk on one vessel more than 5 per cent. 0 
its capital, nor more than 20 per cent. 0! 
one convoy, to be divided in the above pr 
portion of 5 per cent. only, on each vex 
and always excluding the risks of barra 
and contraband, or any other insurance agi" 


all risks. ‘The policies to be signed, and 


when a new election is to take place. Notes ig 


and appearing to the satisfaction of the board _ 


to be made on bullion under certain limit; -_ 


A dividend of contingent profits to be made |~ 
annually. The shares in the bank saleable, 
rovided the person proposed as the purchaser | — 


the principal insurances are made, are the > 


to form a company, principally with the view [7 
of insuring maritime risks, do hereby declare F 
that the following conditions are established 


this day, and shall coutinue for three year, 


The present company shall go under the fii 
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ade out according to the custom esta- 
i in this island.—6th. The funds of 


F the company may be employed in discounting 


bills or notes of persons of solidity, not hav- 
ing more than three months to run, having 
at least two signatures, and not exceeding 
the sum of 10,000 scudes, at the rate of half 
per cent. interest ” month, or in such other 
manner as may be determined by a general 
meeting of the company.—7th. One-fifth of 
the capital shall be paid by the members im- 
mediately ; and the remainder, in case of 
losses, shall be paid in, as may be deter- 
mined by a general meeting; in which case 
the suths so paid shall be returned to the 
members as soon as the company’s funds 
shall so far exceed the fifth part of the capital, 
which shall always remain asa fund.—sth. 
A balance of the company’s affairs shall be 
made every six months, and the profits shall 
be paid to the members.—gth. At the expi- 
ration of the term here fixed for the duration 
of the company, no further risks shall be 
taken, and the members shall be paid their 
respective shares, and the profits thereon.— 
10th. If at any time it should happen that 
the company shall have lost one-half of its 
capital, a general meeting of the members 
shall be called, to determine whether it may 
be most expedient to continue taking risks, 
or to suspend till the result of the outstanding 
risks is known.—Jith. Any member may 
sell his shares, provided the purchaser thereof 
is approved by a majoiity of the members ; 
only in such case the company shall have the 
preference of buying in said shares, at the 
price offered by others. Done and concluded 
in Valletta this Ist day of July 1808. 1000 
shares subscribed for by 77 mercantile esta- 
blishments or other persons.” 

Corn, fish, fruit, flour, and seed, are free of 
particular average, unless the ship be stranded. 
Losses paid, as is customary here, in four 
months after being proved, but this Insurance 
Company usually pays at once under a discount 
of half per cent. per month. In cases of 
general or particular average under any cir- 
cumstances, the company has always free 
three per cent. on the sum insured. There 
are two surveyors appointed by the company, 
who examine all shipping which is proposed 
for insurance, and a vessel is classed according 
to its age and condition, if proper to be in- 
sured at all, first, secund, or third class, and 
vessels coming to Malta, which of course 
cannot be surveyed, are ranked in the second 
class. ‘The Maltese insurance company insure 
to the extent of ten thousand scudes on one 
ship, and in some respects act the same as the 
Anglo-Maltese company. ‘There are also a 
~~ few private underwriters in the place. 

me considerable sales by auction of prize, 
and other goods, take place occasionally, and 


at present at.yery reduced prices, owing to ! 


the value of ready money. It is very seldom 
that a good vessel offers for sale. ‘There is a 
small company associated for trial of the trade 
that may be practicable between Malta and 
Bona and La Cala; the coral fishery procu- 
ring of live stock, wax, grain, and hides, may 
be comprised in that branch of commerce. 


CONJECTURES ON THE ORIGIN OF MORALI- 
TIES IN THE WEST: WITH FURTHER 
PARTICULARS OF THE CHRISTMAS FEAST 
OF FOOLS. 


To the Edito~ of the Literary Panorama. 


S1r,—Yon some time ago * inserted an ac- 
count of the ** Ass’s Festival,” as practiced in 
the City and at the cathedral of Sens; which 
account you clos¢d by alluding to a ‘* second 
paper, of which you expected a translation.” 
As that paper has not appeared in the Pano- 
rama, I beg leave to propose the present com- 
inunication as a substitute for it.¢ 

It appears from a very interesting article in 
your Vth Vol. p. 529, 737, that representa- 
tions, approaching as near as possible to the 
facts, were annually exhibited in the church of 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. These were 
the actions of our Saviour’s sufferings. No 
author whose works I have perused, has 
enabled me to determine whether any other 

articulars connected with the history of our 

eer have been the subjects of similar re- 
a suspicion in the affirmative, 
nas arisen in my mind, in consequence of 
an observation by M. Millin, that in France 
“© the pilgrims after vespers, exhibited dra- 
malic representations, upon the pavement, 
in the open space, hefore the doors of 
churches.” ‘This leads us to consider, Ist, 
the character of these persons; they were 
pilgrims ; such as had visited the Holy Land ; 
also the Loly places in that country, as we 
may rationally conclude. 2d. They exhibit- 
ed, I suppose, imitations of what they had 
seen, at the holy places: these were, it is 
likely, processions, singings; and, at the 
proper seasons of the year, representations by 
action of what it was thought desirable to 
commemorate, 

By tracing this tradition, we are enabled 
to correct the idea stated in the paper to which 
this may serve as a supplement, that the 
Saturnalia, or rather the Bacchanalia, were 
the parents of these uncouth festivities. They 
nay claima more Christian origin, though 
possessing but little of a Christian spirit. 
And this is the more convenient, a6 well as 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. II. p. 585. 

+ This is an oversight of onr worthy corres- 

pondent: the paper designed appeared in Vol. 

II. p. 785. Anerror in numbering the pages 

has probably misled 
2B3 
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credible, because pilgrimage to the East was 
fashionable, long before the time of the 
Crusades: and because we know that sub- 


Christmas Feast of Fools. 


stitutions of Christian shews, processions, Xc. 
for heathen, were frequent a:nong converts | 


of a certain class, in several countries. This 
suggestion, also, affords a glimpse at the 


among us; pieces which extended their 
action to the comprehending of any Bible 
history whatever. 

The order of this transition as it appears 
likels, 1o my mind, is, that, in the east, cer- 
tain celebrations were instituted, in which 
the originai action was imitated, by way 
of making the greater impression on the 
munds of spectators : those among these spec- 
tators who had no better employment, when 
they got home, endeavoured to effect imita- 
tions of what they had seen abroad; but 
usually possessing more warmth of fancy 
than correctness of 
instruct those who 
nals, they fell lamentably short of what the 
honest among them inserted. The intentions 
of the dishonest were, no doubt, to pocket 
the peuny, and if they succeeded in this they 
were satisfied. It may notbe easy to convince 
such of your readers as have never scen the 
Continent, of the interest taken by spectators, 
at the sight of those shews carried about in 
boxes, representing the ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” the 
Crucifixion, &c. or of the attention (formerly) 

id to a Chunteur de Cantiques, who sung his 
carols with such images betore him. ‘Those, 
who can recollect such sights, will think it 
very credible that these are traditionary me- 
morials of the once popular festivities ; as the 
custom among us of singing lullaby Christ- 
mas carols is almostthe only remaining ves- 
tige of those Cantiques ; to which our an- 
cestors in the days of darkness, were indebted 
for a feeble ray of knowledge. 
with the moralities, sheuld be performed by 
the priests, was natural ; and thus the hitherto 
ivexplicable mystery, by what inducements 
the clergy became actors, is set in an easy, and, 
1 believe, in a true light. 

That Christmas, as the time of year for 
celebrating the birth of the Saviour, should 
be peculiarly distinguished by the fullness of 
such representations, is no more than might 
be expected: and as all the powers of the 
parties concerned would be called into exer- 
tion on this occasion, nothing, we may safely 
affirm, would be omitted that might render 
the celebration striking, or gratifying to those 
who crowded to behold it. 

The principal personages who would be 

resented in a scenic representation of the 
Birth of Christ, are Mary, Joseph, the Magi, 
and the Shepherds ;—beside these, either tra- 
dition or invention added, the ox and the ass, 
as attendants on the HolyFamily ; and sheep, 


That these, | 


to them might be found 
parentage of the Moralities, once so favourite | 


naturally enough, as being brought by the 
Shepherds. 

It is true, that Scripture says nothing of 
these anims!s: but it suited the actors to say 
something about them ; and if they did not 
appear in the real history, a typical reference 
by searching; 
—or, if not, the spectacle would be the 
better for the introduction of them, and 
that was authority enough. It was not, then, 
with any reference to ‘he ox Apis, that the 
6x was commemorated among Christians; 
neither was the ass introduced into these cele. 
brations derived from the ass of Pan; but they 


were deduced, either directly or indirectly, 


judgment, and having to | 
ad never seen the origi- | 


from Scripture. 

The «x had his part in the drama, and 
both prose and verse were addressed to him; 
but my present object is the ass, and espe- 
cially that commemoration of him, which 
your pages had left incomplete. 

In the first place, it seems, that, to perfect 
the description of this noble beast, we must 
add to the cantique sung in the cathedral of 
Sens, the following verse, as extant in the 
Most correct copy : 


Hic in colilus Sichen, 
Enutritus sub Ruben, 
Transtit per Jordanem, 
Saltit in Bethleem. 

Hez, Sire Ane, Hez! 


He was born on Shechem’s hill ; 

In Reuben’s vales he fed his fill ; 

He drank of Jordan’s sacred stream, 

And gambolled in Bethlehem. 
Huzza, Seignicr Ass, Huzza! 


This stanza should be the fourth in the 
canticle. From the tenor of it M. Millin 
deduces an argument for the gospel origin of 
this ass; which he adopts in preference to 
those conjectures that refer him to the ass of 
Lucian, or to that of Apuleius ; or to that ef 
Balaam. 

Du Cange gives a burden to this song, 
which M. Millin deems not so aucient as 
that of the Sens MS. 


Hez sire ane car chantez, 

Belle bouche rechignez, 

On aura du foin assez, 

Et de l’avoine a planter. 
Now, Seignior Ass, a noble bray ! 
That beauteous mouth at large display ; 
Abundant food our hay-lofis yield ; 
And oats abundant load the field. 


Du Cange also gives the following as the 
concluding chorus of the whole. 


Hez va! va! nEz VA EZ! 
Bialx sire ane car allez, 
Belle bouche car chantez. 
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The first of these verses, though not so 
distinguished by Du Cange, is certainly an 
imitation of Asinine broyiag ; and when per- 
formed by the whole cougregation und voce 
must have produced a most undescribably 


inharmonious symphony ; vith an irresistavly | 


ludicrous elect. I know nothing equal to 
it; for even the frog chorus in Aristophanes 
falls short of it, in clamour, and consequently 
in the vis comica, of such performances. 


Boexexeé, noak 
Bpexencé noak, 
nonvav 
Brekckex, koax, koax, 
Brekekex, koax, koux: 
Offspring and marshes ! 


It might be possible for an operatical poet 
to avail himself of a chorus of animals, of 
which the voices are sonorous and strongly 
distinguished, in a most laughable manner : 
whenever the attempt is made, the vocal ser- 
vices of the ass will not be forgotten. 

It is far from my intention to introduce the 
serious subjects, which, in this ceremony are 
so intermingled with profane, as to burlesque 
what should ever be sacred : as a specimen of 
the least offensive, however, accept the fol- 
lowing : 

Dies festa colitur, 
Tange symphoniam ; 

Nam puer qui nascttur 
Juxta prophetiam, 

Ul gigas egreditur 
Ad currendam viam: 

Felix est egressio 

Per quam fiat remissio. 


This festive day we venerate, 

Strike the drum’s sonorous roll 5 
The child appears turetold to fate, 

The joy of many a prophet’s soul : 
So bursts a giant from repuse 

To run with rapid step the race : 
Hail happy bith! From all our woes 

He brings remission’s heav’nly grace. 


‘The merit of these hymns taken at the 
highest, is about equal to-aur ordinary ditties 
called Christmas carols, 

God rest you, merry Gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay : 
Remember Christ our Saviour 
Was born on Christmas day, &c. 
Which brings tidings of comfort and joy, &c. 


That ludicrous and even obscene actions 
should be suffered to deprive these representa- 
tions of what little instruction they might 
afford, is greatly to be regretted; but that 
this was early annexed to them, may be in- 
ferred from the efforts made to suppress them. 


Christmas Feast of Fools, [718 


If what I have suggested as to their origin be 
admissible, we may perhaps refer the gradual 
introduction of them in the west, to the 
course of the sixth, seventh, or eighth centu- 
nes. Mauritius bishop of Paris, who died 
1196, laboured to suppress these sottish su- 
perstitions; but they hd taken too deep root, 
and resisted all his efforts. The copy which 
has given occasion to these remarks dates in 
1222; and being drawn up ex officio as it 
should seem, for the use of the cathedral of 
Sens, it proves not only the continuance of 
the practice, but the patronage it continued 
toenjoy. A document dated 1245, extant 
in the archives of the chapter of Sens, imports 
that at that period Odo, bishop of this dio- 
cese, prohibited the offensive disguises, and 
repressed some of the mummeries and licen- 
tiousnesses which had become part of this 
festival ; but he did not remove the whole, 
and it remained at least two hundred years 
after his time, since in 1444 the Faculty of 
theology, at the request of several bishops, 
wrote to all the prelates and chapters to abo- 
lish this custom. It is nevertheless evident 
by the Acts of the Council held in 1460, or 
as others say, in 1485, that the grossnesses 
only of this ceremony were retrenched : the 
Council forbids caricature habits, false and 
uncouth singing, and orders that on the pre- 
centor of the fools, not more than three pails 
of water, at most, should le thrown; and 
on the other naked men only one pail each ; 
and that not within the chutch. The other 
ceremonies if practiced out of the church were 
permitted. It may well be supposed that 
afier so gentle a rap, this festival would not 
be dropped. It was permitted by Acts of the 
chapter of Sens in 1514 and 1517. Still 
later permissions are found ; but with gradual 
prohibition of indecencies ; till at length it 
ceased entirely towards the end of the six- 
teenth century. 

M. Millin informs us that the writing of 
the missal which has given occasion to these 
remarks is extremely beautiful ; and that on 
the page of a loose leaf facing the beginning 
of the work is the following quatrain. 


Festum stultorum de consuetudine morum, 
Omnibus urbs Senonis festwat nolilis annis, 

Quo gaudet precentor ; tamen omnis honor 
Sit Christo circumciso nunc semper et ulmo. 


The Feast of Fools, from days of yore, 
Yearly the town of Sens displays ; 
The chanter’s joy! but, evermore 
To the young Christ be all the praise. 


After this follows a distich which M. Mil- 
lin has despaired of being able to translate, 
since what merit it has depends on the equi- 
vocation of Yartara, the deposit of wine in 
the cask, and Jaréarus, the infernal region. 
That this is with difficulty to be preserved in 
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translation, must be evident to all acquainted 
with such attempts. I fear that neither of 
the following versivas will be thought suc- 
cesstul. 


Never shall Tartar from the grape 
Encrust the flowing cup of fools: 
Their Tartarus let the wise escape, 
If ’scape they can,—by wisdom’s rules. 


ee 


The Fools enjoy their flowing bowls, 
Drink deep; the Tartar they despise: 

And Tartarus leave to fearful souls, 
Affrighted by the would-be wise. 


The discovery of the art of piinting has 
contributed to banish such indecorous ludicro- 
solemnitics from the church and the world. 
There is now no pretence for retaining such 
commemorations, We find, accordingly, 
that as this art became popular, these institu- 
tions decayed, and as the public became more 
enlightened they were reformed, and at length 
dropped. ‘Lhis then, is one service derived 
fiom ihis noble art: it is a service of which 
we in this island, at the present day, can 
fori scarcely any conception, We have so 
long enjoyed the liberty of thinking, speak- 
ing, atid writing, as to forget that this dis- 
tinction of our rational nature was ever forbid 
in our country. ‘lhe contemplation of such 
snbjects at the present may contribute to re- 
mind us of our advantages, and in this view 
they become not only amusing but instruc- 
tive.—I am, Sir, Yours, &c. 


We beg leave to add to the remarks of our 
correspondent, that a proper veneration is due 
to the memory of those judicious dignitaries, 
who, although immersed in the obscurity of 
the age in which they lived, yet had hghe 
enough to reprimand these (and no doubt, 
other) grossnesses. We have several proofs of 
the orthodoxy and judgment of ecclesiastics 
in those days, even while the mass of their 
brethren and of the people, was rude and su- 
perstitious, While we condemn that mass, we 
ought the more thoroughly te distinguish such 
houourable exceptions. Our friend Q's sug- 
gestion, as to the different origin of these per- 
versions from what we had formerly stated, 
deserves attention and inquiry. 
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ALMANACH DES GOURMANDS: 
OR, THE LUXURY OF PARIS. 


Helas' nous n’avons plus Pestomac de nos peres ; 
Toute Paffécte aujourd’hui: les progres des 
Eo de la verite, la hauteur des espri's, 
Sembient avoir changé uos premiers appétits. 
La Gastronomie, par M. Berchour, Chant. 


There are other offences against good man- 
ners, and still more against the genuine 
spirit of Christianity, besides that so happily 


Almanach des Gourmands. 


None can possibly suspect us of being victims 
to that cynical disposition which refuses to 
partake in the social enjoyments of life; 


(or, if any desire conviction on this subject, 7 
let them send an invitation to the corps, and § 
set a good bottle of wine before us, with | 
proper preface and appendix)—but, enjoy. | 
ment is not, in our vocabulary, synonimoo; | 
We abhor gloom and melan. © 
choly ; and, whenever we do run mad, our 7 
tly kind: vi. 7 
vace !—yet till that happy time arrives, we 


with excess, 
madness will be of the sprigh 


deem it our duty, and we find it to our be. 
uefit, to mingle mirth with wisdom. 
even pique ourselves on our taste ; and think 
little of those who load a table, but never set 


itout to advantage :—but then our taste is | — 


British, We prefer John Bull's viands to 


all the sot-disant delicacies that ever were | 


metamorphosed* into the indescribables of 
French cookery. ‘To say truth, we are some. 
what suspicious, and always like ¢o know 
what weeat. Roast beef, for instance, we 
know to be ‘ good for the stomach ani 
bowels ;” and in spite of Sir Andrew Ague. 
cheek’s opinion to the contrary, not hurtful 
to the brains and wit. In short, the fact is, 
that we have known what French cookery 
was, atthe tables of highest fashion, and 
therefore consider ourselves as well qualified 
judge on the merits of culinary competition. 
Having lately been visited with a desire to 
know what the present taste ordains as the 
etiquette d-/a-mode de Paris, we took up Mr. 
Pinkerton’s ** Recollections of his Visit to 
Paris in the Years 1802-3-4-5,” and having 
been ourselves amused with his description, 
we determined to submit it to our readers fot 
public amusement: they will therefore accep! 
it verbatim—with the ‘* compliments of the 
season,” —as a dessert to the sprightly effusion 
of M. Berchoux’s Gastronomie, noticed 1 
a foregoing page. 


- An Englishman, who has not visited Pari, 
will scarcely believe that the luxury of Lon: 
don can be exceeded ; but, in fact, the luxu- 
riés and opportunities at Paris are allowed, 
by all candid judges, infinitely to surpa 
those of the English capital, in the variety, 
and the cheap rates at which they may lk 
procured. ‘lhe superior dryness of the ai 
also exhilirates the spirits, and gives a keeuc’ 
relish 10 many enjoyments. 

The well known work called Almana 


des Gourmands,” by Grimod de la Reynitre, 


may serve in some measure as a text book 1 
treating of the luxuries of Paris ; but it i 
iy so mapy hands, that a few extracts, 0 
rather remarks, suggested by its perusal, moj 
suffice. That work, indeed, only embrace 
one braueh of luxury, but a branch partic 
larly cultivated by the new rich; whot 
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Almanach des Gourmands. 


cellars and larders are far better replenished 


ir libraries. This taste has become 
that many booksellers have be- 
come traiteurs, and find the corporeal food 
far more profitable than the mental. 

The old new year, the first of January, 
is still the season of little gifts, chiefly eat- 
ablest and sweetmeats, for which last the 
Rue des Lombards is deservedly famous. The 
best beef at Paris is that of Auvergne and 
Cotentin, and the aloya, which seems to be 
the inner part of our sirloin, is regarded as 
the most chosen morsel; but the French 
custom of sticking suck pieces with little 
morse!s of lard, [bacon] is to an English palate 
truly nauseous, and irreconcileable with any 
just principles of cookery, as it diminishes 
the juice, and injures the flavour of the meat. 
When M. Grimod supposes that beef-steaks 
form the chief dish of an English dinner, he 
shews a ridiculous ignorance of our customs. 


The best veal is that of Pontoise, not far 


from Paris, but as they are strangers to our 
mode of nourishing the animals, this food is 
regarded as of difficult or irregular digestion, 
nor can it ever be compared with English 
veal. Our author says, that the French 
calves are fed with cream and biscuits, which 
may account for this quality. The lamb is 
also so young, so insipid, so vapid, that it 
bears no resemblance to the delicate juices 
and flavour of the English. The mutton is 
from the Ardennes, but it is as rare as Welch 
motton in London. In general, the mutton 
cannot be praised ; and while the French 
import the ganieh breed on account of the 
wool, they ought also to import some other 
forthe meat. Nor does their pork seem 
equal to the English. 

The game is, in general, superior to that 
of England; and the red partridge forms an 
elegant regale. The pheasant has become 
extremely rare, the pheasantries having been 
destroyed with the other marks of rank. 


The quails in the neighbourhood of Paris are | 


excellent. 


Young turkies, of the size of a large fowl, | 


are very common, though somewhat higher 
in price; and poultry in general is about 
one third cheaper than in London, if — 
in the large markets. Among the vegetables, 
spinach is particularly well cooked, and not 
diluted in water as in London. As the leaves 
take up much space, it is always soldat the 
green shop simply boiled, and afterwards 
cooked according to the fancy of the purchas- 
er. Thevinegar putinto the sauce for cauli- 
flower destroys its Aavour ; and in general a 
mixture of the English and French modes of 
cookery would be the best. Boiled endive, 
raw with us, isa common and healthy dish 
at Paris, being mucilaginous, and oe 
to weak stomachs. But another usual Wish, 


4 partridge boiled with bacon and cabbages, 
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seems an absurdity, ‘the flayour being lost, 
and the whole nauseous to the English palate. 
Carrots are regarded as stomachic, and a 
bason of vermicelli soup, with grated carrot, 
is a famous breakfast. The French pastry is 
much celebrated, but many persons seem de- 
servedly to prefer the English. Some have 
an ayersion to the pigeons of Paris, because 
they are fed from mouth to month. The 
goose is left to the populace, being in gene- 
ral meagre and unsavoury ; but the ducks 
are often excellent. 

Inthe winter there is a sufficient supply 
of excellent fish, and turbot is sold by the 
pound. A rich farmer general, about to 
give a solemn dinner, sent his maftre-d'hétel 
for fish, who reported that there was only 
a large turbot, for which a counsellor had 
paid two louis d’or. ‘* Here,” said the far- 
mer-general, throwing four lonis on the 
table, * go and buy me the turbot and the 
counsellor.” During the summer the fish is 
scaree and bad, and a large fortune might be 
made by bringing this article to Paris in ice. 
Fishwomen carry about live carp in leathern 
vessels, suspended at their girdles: these are 
dangerous to encounter, as any derangement 
of her fish-pond occasions a torrent of abuse ; 
and sometimes a live carp serves as an instrus 
ment of manual exercise. A dish of gudg- 
eons is a favourite food of a petite maftresse. 
The hams of Bayonne are excellent, and ex- 
tremely mild ; but those of Mentz, though 
harder, are more savoury. ‘The milk and 
eggs of Paris are superior to those of London. 
Of artichokes and strawberries the season is 
prolonged by the art of the gardener, and 
both may be had at the end of September. 

M. Grimod has wittily observed, that 
thirteen forms an unlucky namber at table, 
when there is only food for twelve ; and that 
the falling of the salt-seller is very unlucky, 
when it spoils a good dish. Yet he recome 
mends as sacred another prej:mice, that of 
paying a visit at the house Where you are 
treated, some days after the dimner; asif the 
business of a forenoon could be neglected 
for such an idle ceremony. His parallel, 
vol, 1. p. 225, between the gratifications of 
the palate and those of love, gave some 
offence to the Parisian belies, and he was 
obliged to soften it in a second edition. 

Le dejeuner a la fourchette, or fork-break- 
fast, is so called, because in eating meat you 
have occasion for a fork. Since the lateness 
of the dinner hour, and the discontinuance 
of supper, this repast. has become very com- 
mon. It generally consists of cold meats ; 
but broiled fowls, ,kidnies, and sausages, are 
admitted, with petiés-paéés. During the win- 
ter, oysters from the Rock Concale, a publice 
house so called, and much celebrated for this 
article, form the usual introduction. 

The master and mistress of tiie house cons 
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tinue to carve, while it is to be regretied 
that the German fashion is not introduced, 
of having the dishes carved by a servant ata 
side-table. ‘The plateau, which decorates the 
middle of the table, is often strewed with 
fine sand, of various colours, in compart- 
ments, and decorated with small images, 
and real or artificial flowers. Images of por- 
celain seem particularly adapted for this pur- 
pose ; and the proper decorations are peculiar 
objects of good taste. In England it is not 
uncommon to see a splendid silver vase, con- 
taining a few oranges, ora sallad, placed in 
the middle of the table, with, perhaps, two 
smaller vases at either extremity, filled with 
similar articles, or with bottles of favourite 
wine. Nothing can be more void of taste, 
as the contents do not correspond to the rich- 
ness of the vases, and a statue of clay might as 
well be mounted on a horse of gold. A bottle 
of wine, a few oranges, or a sallad, can 
never delight the eyes, the chief intention of 
the p/ateau, and the vases are only profit- 
able to the silversmith. It was at the mar- 
riage of Louis XV, in 1725, that the 
first sanded platcau appeared at Paris. Des- 
forges, father of the celebrated author of the 
Jealous Wife, ‘Tom Jones at London, &c. 
introduced artificial verdure with great success, 
The son was no less remarkable as an actor 
and dramatic poet, than as the author of the 
very singular and erotic memoirs of his own 
life, in eight small volumes, under the title 
of Le Poéte, ou Mémoires d'un Homme de 
Lettres. Little temples were added by Du- 
tofy, who also invented artificial fire-works in 
miniature, delighting at ouce the eye and the 
smell. 

The custom of dining without the attend- 
ance of servants is warmly recommended by 
M. Grimod, whojustly observes, they throw 
aconstraint over the conversation. He recom- 
mends the use of numerous dumb waiters, 
and that the servants should only bring in the 
services. The custom of visiting during the 
dinner, not uncommon at Paris, seem3 con- 
trary to every ru'e of politeness, as it dis- 
turbs the guests, and prevents the enjoyment 
of the repast. But the French talk so much 
during the dinner, that one would conceive 
they are anxious not to know what they are 
eating. The want of carpets in a French 
dining-room forms also, as already mention- 
ed, a great and unhealthy inconvenience. 

The hour of invitation is marked in three 
ways. If it be @ six heures, it is understood 
that the dinner will be served at seven ;_ if 
six heures précises, it is half after six ; if 
six heures irts-précises, itis an invitation for 
six o'clock exactly. The art of arranging the 
guests, so that the characters and conyersa- 
tion may correspond, is regarded as the 
height of good-breeding. 

Among the finest wines of France are 
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esteemed Clos Vougeot, Romanée, Chamber. 
tin, S. Georges, Pommard, Volnay, Vosne, 


Nuits, Beaune, ‘Tonnerre, Macon, 
Fitte, ChAteau Margot, S. Julien, S. Este. 


phe, Pic-Pouille, Javel, S. Giles. The 
white wines are those of Montrachit, Mur. 
sauli, Pouiliy, Chablis, Sillery, Pierry, Ai, 
Sauterne, Grave, Barsac, Condrieu, Hermit. 
age, Cdte-Rotie, Rhenish, Moselle-Bar, &c. 
the sweet wines served at the desert are those 
of Lunnel, Frontignan, (which we call 
Frontiniac) and Rivesaltes, which last is 
esteemed the best. That of St. Peray, near 
the Rhone, which the eye cannot distinguish 
from water, is also excellent The foreign 
wines are those of Malaga, Alicant, Xérés 
(Sherry), Pacaret, Madeira, Clazoméne, 
Constantia, Calabria, Tokay, Lacrima- 
Christi, Canarie, &c. Nor should that 
called the wine of Syracuse be omitted. 
When it is considered that all the French 
wines have different and peculiar flavours, 
more or less acceptable to the stomach at 
particular times, and with various aliments, 
the luxury may be conipared with our very 
homely port wine and claret. 

The ordinary wines, common at Paris, are 
often those of Orleans, which rather load 
the stomach ; and those of Lower Burgundy, 
which are also known under the name of 
Macon, though they chiefly come from the 
neighbourhood of Auxerre. These last are 
often healthy, nourishing, and gencrous, 
without being the least heady. But, at the 
best tables, the ordinary wine is sometimes of 
a bad quality. The beer at Paris resembles 
our table beer, but is always in bottles. 
There are two kinds, the white and the red, 
the malt used in the latter being higher dryed. 
What is called ** double beer” approaches to 
our strong beer. Bierre de Mars, or March 
beer, is the most esteemed, and advertised 
at every public-house, though it can seldom 
be found within. The signs are often singu- 
larlyimproper; one of the best brewers atParis 
lives at the Incarnation of the World, in the 
street Antoine. 

Great quantities of cyder are brought from 
Normandy by the Seine, and lodged on the 
quay of the Leavis, where the venders may 
be found in a kind of sentry boxes. Another 
ney on the other side of the town, is often 
loaded wiih thousands of barrels of wine 
from Auxerre and Orieans. As the Normans 
do not make good keeping cyder, it is a win- 
ter drink at Paris, being always made in the, 

receding autumn. For the Parisians, who 
ca sweets, it is also mixed with honey, &c. 
so as to be a corrupt and unwholesome 
beverage. 

The coup du milieu is a recent refinement, 
whigh has passed from Bourdeaux to Paris. 
It is thus described by the modetn Apicius :-— 

«* Between the réci and entremets, that is, 
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about the middle of dinner, you see at Bour- 
deaux the door of the dming-room open, and 
a young girl appear, between the age of eight- 
een and tall, fair, and well 
made; with features bespeaking affability. 
Her sleeves are tucked up to her shoulders ; 
and she holds in one hand a tray of maho- 
gany, replenished with glasses, and in the 
other a decanter of Jamaica ram, Wormwood 
wine, or that of Wermouth. This Hebe 
goes round the table filling to each guest, 
and then retires in silence.” 

The glass is thought to restore the appetite 
to its original vigour. uy 

The French liqueurs form another article 
of their luxury ; and even those of the isles 
or West Indies are sold at less than one quarter 
of the price which they bear in London. 
The variety is also great ; but many deservedly 
refuse this luxury, and use coffee. M. 
Grimod observes, that ‘* coffee mixed with 
milk, or cream, forms a common break- 
fast of nine-tenths of the Parisian females, 
in spite of the inconveniences which result 
from its habitual use; the consequences of 
which are prejudical to their health and fresh- 
ness, and often cause the infidelity of a hus- 
band or lover.” After dinner, and simply 
prepared with water, coflee is thought to 
assist the digestion ; but many find it, on the 
contrary heating, and prejudical. 

To such a pitch is luxury carried by some, 
that their cooks regularly take medicines, in 
order to preserve the fineness of their palates 
and their sauces, - 

Fromage, or cheese, is a low term at Paris 
forany substance compressed. Thus a fro- 
nage @' Italie isa Bologna sausage, a fromage 
glacé is a kind of ice, &c. Animals killed 
by electricity are found to be singularly tender. 

The French have only one term, confitures, 
for pickles and confections. The best preserved 
fruit at Paris is that of the julian, or green 
plumb, kere called those of queen Claude, 
but in the time of the Revolution they were 
cried through’ the streets, prunes de la citoy- 
enne Claude ! 

The master and mistress of the house 
generally sit opposite to each other, at the 
middle of the table, not, as with us, at the 
head and foot. They can thus converse with 
all the guests, and see that a proper attention 
ispaid toeach. The soup is distributed on 
the right and left alternately ; and if there 

few or no ladies, it is passed from hand to 
hand, so that the nearest are the last served. 
In some houses glasses of sugar and’ water 
are presented two hours after the dinner, in 
order to assist the digestion ; but it must be 
drank by mouthfuls and slowly, otherwise 
the intention will be defeated. Three .or 
four hours after dinner, the guests escape 
one by one, and in silence; for to take 
Weave would be thought as impolite as not to 


make the ceremonial visit of tacit acknow- 
ledgment, within a week after the dinner. 
Healths are rarely drank ; but it is usual 
to clash the glasses as a token of intimate 
good will. Twelfth-cake and the king and 
queen of the Leau now re-appear. On the 
birth-day of the master the servants often exe 
hibit little fireworks. 

The author of the Almanach des Gour- 
mands has wisely added a chapter on indi- 
gestion, from which there are not a few 
sudden deaths at Paris. A beautiful lady died 
suddenly afier a copious breakfast of oysters 
and new bread. ‘This ariiter elegantiarum 
advises slow mastication ; and he well ob- 
serves the diversity and caprice of the stomach, 
which may be very strong in some respects, 
yet weak in regard to certain foods. 

According to his decision, a great dinner 
is composed of four services. 1. the soups, 
the hors-d'cuvres, relev’s and entrées; 2. 
the roast meats and sallads ; 3. the cold 
pastry and entrements ; 4. the desert. The 
superiority of the French cookery is thus 
visible even in the language ; and I know 
not that any translation has been attempted. 

Among he fruit of France the peaches are 
excellent and cheap. ‘The smooth peach, 
which we call nectarine, is common, and 
is called brignolet ; but that called the é¢tom 
de Vénus, which ripens towards the end of 
August, is preferred. The pears are excel- 
lent, especially the cresanne and bon chi étien. 
The most excellent grape for the desert, is 
what is called the chasselas de Fontainllean, 
which over a golden colour presents a rich 
bloom. The best apples are, the reinette 
caluiapi, &e. In the autumn, 1804, 
reinettes weighing more than a pound, and 
of excellent flavour, were brought from 
‘Tressancourt, two leagues beyond St. Gere 
mains. ‘The chesnuts of Lyous are large and 
celebrated. Almonds ripen at Paris, and are 
highly beneficial to the stomach by diminish - 
ing acrimony from bile or other causes. In 
the form of orgeat they become a febrifuge. 
Figs and melons, as already observed, nevet 
appear at the desert, but accompany the 
boiled beef. 

The Wednesday club consists of lovers of 
ood cheer, who assemble at Le Gacques’s 
in the Garden of the ‘Thuilleries. ‘The per- 
etual pot of the street Grands-Augustins, 
is said to have been in activity for more than 
acentury ; and is always well replenistred 
with capons. Green pease are preserved in 
salt; when boiled they are thrown into cold 
water, which restores their freshness and 
colour; they are then warmed with butter 
and sugar, Sugar also is often used with 
spinach. 

The best oysters come from Dieppe, Can- 
cale, Marréne, Etretal, and Grandville. 
Cahors is celebrated for partridges, wine, 
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truffles, eels, cheese, and fine bread ; and 
is thus of singular eminence in Apician 
geography. 

Gluttony is of all ages. A little boy, in 
the middle of a great repast, having no longer 
any appetite, began to cry ; being asked the 
caure, (sayshe) I can eat no more.”— 
** But put some in your pockets.”—** Alas, 
they are full,” replied the child. A litte 
girl hearing a conversation, whether gluttony | 
or liquorishness gave the most pleasure, said, 
** I prefer being liquorish, because it does 
not take away the appetite.” Children, and 
even women will pocket sweetmeats from the 
table, while in other countries such a practice 
wou!d savour of very Lad breeding. After 
eating eggs it is usual to break the shells, 
a fragment of ancient superstition, as it was 
thought that witches made use of them to 
procure shipwrecks. 

The bustard, and the cock of the woods, 
or in French, of the heath, about the size 
of a peacock, are not unusualin the shops 
of eatables at Paris. The latter is chiefly 
from the mountains of Vosges. 

So much for the luxury of the table; 
the luxury of the houses is often extreme, 
particularly in the boudoir. Windows over 
the fire-place were invented for a farmer- 
general, who was confined by the gout, 
and wished toenjoy the prospect of his garden. 
The loxury of equipages is on the increase, 
but that of beautiful jockies must be passed 
in silence, thougli known even by advertise- 
ments in the newspapers. ‘The worshippers 
of Venus, or, as they are here called, amageurs, 
may at Paris gratify every taste and caprice 
with females of all countries and complex- 
ions; moral liberty being complete, and 
aberrations only reprobated by ridicule, 
while civil liberty does not find the climate 
so favourable. Nor niust the luxury of the 
theatres be forgotten, particularly the grand 
and expensive opera: so that, in this respect, 
Paris probably rivals Rome, or any other 
luaurious metropolis ancient or modern. 


SERPENIS OF ENORMOUS DIMEN* 
SIONS AND POWERS, 


LAND 


Natural History is one of the most interest- 
ing studies, by which the mind can be en- 
tertained. ‘Lhose who have cultivated it 
with earnestness, have found their attention 
attracted by whatat first seemed marvellous ; 
yet, afteracertain degree of familiarity with | 
other articles equally surpriging, they have 
found their wonder abate, and objects for- 
merly thought scarcely within the limits of 
credibility, afterwards almost lost their power 
of exciting notice. ‘Those who have never 
attempted this stady hear with equal astonish- 
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ment aud uuabelict the relaiioa of particulars 
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which are established by unquestionable tes. 
timony: whereas to the adept they seem lit. 
tle removed from ordinary occurrences. 

It can scarcely be supposed what perplexi- 
ties this sometimes imposes ona lecturer in 
those half public half private societies which 
are instituted among us, for the profitable re- 
laxation of a leisure hour. We have seena 
gentleman placed under the necessity of ap. 
pealing to authorities, and the books them. 


| selves examined, yet after all the auditors have 


retired rather silenced than convinced. The 
description of the great Sea Serpent, given in 
our fifth volume, p. 749, is one of those 
discoveries in Natural History which will ef- 
fectually prevent further incredulity on the 
question of his existence. But incredulity 
will continue to maintain itself in regard to 
the existence of land serpents of dimensions 
equally surprizing, though not equally enor- 
mous. [To meet this disposition, we avail 
ourselves of an article which has appeared in 
the sixth volume of the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. 


Some Account of the large Snake Alea. 
azagur, (oa Constrictor of Linnzus), 
found in the Province of Tipperah. Com- 
municated by Mr. James Russel. Ex- 
tracted from the Memorandum Book of 
John Corse Seott, Esq. Read 28th April, 
1807. 


‘* February 1, 1807. A large snake of this 
species (Alea-A zagur) was brought to Commil- 
ah. It measured 15 feet 3 inches in length, and 
18 inches in circumfenence about the middle. 
This measurement, however, varied conside- 
rably by the wreathings and contortions it 
made, in order to free itself from confine- 
ment. 

«« The cesophagus, from the mouth to the 
pylorus, or bottom of the stomach, measur- 
ed altogether 9 feet 3 inches, and was so 
wide as to take in a man’s head with ease. 
The stomach was easily distinguished by the 
thickness of its coats, or the number of ru- 
gx On its internal surface. But there was no 
contraction at the cardia or entrance of the 
stomach. ‘The outlet or pylorus, however, 
was so narrow as hardly to admit two fingers. 

‘© The head of the snake was small in 
proportion to its body. And I was curious 
to observe the mechanism of the jaw, by 
which it can so easily take into its mouth any 
substance as large as the thickest part of ils 


** The lower jaw consists of two bones, 
connected anteriorly by skin and ligaments, 
which admit of considerable distension, 8° 
that the anterior ends can be separated an 
inch from each other. The posterior extre- 
mity or condyle of each lower jawbone, 
likewise connected to the head in such a 
manner, as to allow of cousidereb!: separ 
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tion. The two bones, which compose the 
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upper jaws, are capable only of a very small ; 
degree of separation at the symphisis or an-— : 
_ is among serpents, what the lion or the ele- 


ior part. 
ae This singnlar degree of laxity in the 
structure of the articulations, permits a de- 
wee of distension which is incompatible with 
the firmness requisite to perform the function 
of mastication. 

« July 7, 1790. Asnake of the Allea 
species was brought in, of a very uncommon 
thickness in proportion to its length, which 
induced me to open it. A very large guana 
was extracted from the gullet and stomach ; 
fur the animal was gorged to the throat. The 
guana, from the nose to the tip of the tail, 


rence round the belly 1 foot 6 inches; and 
yet the snake, after the guana was taken out, 
measured only 8 feet 6 inches in length. 

« The circumference of this snake is not 
given ; but if it bore the same proportion to 
its length that it did in the former snake, it 
would be nearly 10 inches. In this instance, 
therefore, the snake had swallowed an animal 
of greater magnitude than itself almost in 
the proportion of Q to 5. 

«© On the 16th of the same month another 
snake was brought in, having nearly the some 
appearance as the Jast, but still more distend- 
ed. It wasopened while yet alive, and an 
entire fawn y pen year old extracted. The 
fawn measured 1 foot 8 inches rouud the bel- 
ly ; and the extreme lengih of the snake was 
only 9 feet 3 inches. 

April 5, 1791. A-snake of the same 
species was brought to Comillah and opened, 
from which a fawn was taken still larger than 
the one just mentioned; but the snake was 
10 feet 8 inches in length. 

«* The animal is swallowed very gradually, 
being first, I suspect well lubricated with 
slime, with which this kind of large snake 
appears abundanily provided. 

“« These circumstances may undoubtedly 
be deemed rather fabulous by those who have 
never seen nor examined large snakes, But 
they are facts not to be denied, and are well 
authenticated by every one who has had 
opportunities of seeing and opening such 
snakes,” 

In corroboration of these statements, we 
shall add the contents of a paper originally 
drawn up bya gentleman in support of his 
assertions on the subject of large serpents. 
The Boa is, no doubt, in some of its spe- 
cies, the Dragon of ancient authors. 


The Dragon is frequently mentioned by | 
ancient naturalists: by Aristotle, lib. ix. ; 


Diod. Sieul. lib. iii. &c. St. Ambrose, de 
Mor. Brach. p. 63, says, there were dragons 
seen in the neighbourhood of the Ganges, 
near seventy cubits in length. Alexander 
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to their great terror.—Elian, lib. xv cap. 21. 
The following is mostly translated, or ab- 
stracted, from Count de la Cepede: the Bua 


phant isamong quadrupeds ; he usually reaches 
twenty feet in length, and to this species we 
must refer those described by travellers, as 
lengthened to forty or jifty feet, as related 
by Owen, Nat. Hist. Serp. p. 15. Kircher 
mentions a serpent forty palms [30 feet] in 
length ; aud such a serpent is referred to by 
Job Ludolph, p. 166, as extant in Ethiopia. 
St. Jerom, in bis life of Hilarion, denomi- 
nates such a serpent, draco, a dragon; say- 
ing, that they were called boas, because they 


_could swallow (boves) beeves, and waste 
measured 4 feet 3 inches, and in circumfe- | 


and his army saw one of this size in a cave, | 


whole provinces. Bosman says, entire men 
have (frequently) been found in the gullets 
of serpents on the Gold Coast; bat, the 
longest serpent I have read of is that men- 
tioned by Livy, and by Pliny, which op- 
posed the Roman army under Regulus, at the 
river Bagrada in Africa. It devoured several 
of the soldiers ; and so hard were its scales, 
that they resisted darts and spears: at length 
it was, as it were besieged, aod the military 
engines were employed against it, as against 
a fortified city. Jt was an hundred and twen- 
ty feet in length. Its skin was sent to Rome 
as a trophy, and was preserved in one of the 
temples there. Pliny, lib. xxviii. cap. 14.— 

Add the following testimonies : 

«© At Batavia was once taken a serpent, 
which lad swallowed an entire stag of a large 
size: one taken at Bauda had done the same, 
by a negro woman.”—Baldens, in Churchill, 
Vol. Ill. p. 732. 

«« Leguat in his Travels says, there are 
serpents fifty feet long in the idand of Java. 
At Batavia they still keep the skin of one, 
which, thoagh but twenty feet in length, is 
said to have swallowed a young maid whole.” 
—Barbot, in Churchill, Vol. V. p. 560. 

The serpent guahka, or liloya, [boa] is 
questionless the biggest of all serpents ; some 
being eighteen, twenty-four, way, thirty 
feet long, and of the thickness of a man in 
the middle. ‘The Portugueze call it kobre de 
hada, or the roebuck serpent, because it will 
swallow a whole roebuck, or other deer ; and 
this is performed by sucking it through the 
throat, which is pretty narrow, but the belly 
vastly big, Such an one I saw near Paraiba, 
which was thisty feet long, and as big as a 
barrel. Some negroes accidentally saw it swale 
low a roebuck, whereupon thirteen musque- 
teers were sent out, who shot it, and cut the 
rocbuck out of its belly ..1tis not venomous 
Thisserpent, being a very devouring creature, 
greedy of prey, leaps from among the hedges 
and woods, and standing upright on its tail, 
wrestles both with men and wild beasts : 
sometimes it leaps from the trees upon the 
traveller, whom it fastens on, and beats the 
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breath ont of his body with its tail.”—Nicu- 
hoff, in Churchill, Vol. II. p- 13. 

The following is the latest, and most dis- 
tinct account of one of these large serpents 
which I have been able to procure: It com- 
bines several particulars which coincide with 
our purpose. 
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proach, threw it over his head with much 
dexterity ; and now, all taking hold of the 
| Tope, we dragged him to the beach, and tied 
| him to the stern of the canoe, to take him 
in tow. Being still alive, he kept swimmi 
| like an eel ; and I having no relish for such a 
ship-mate on board, whose leugth (notwith. 


The narrator (Stedman) was in chase of | standing, to my astonishment, all the negroes 


this great creature intentionally: and he 
renewed his efforts to obtain it, with perse- 
verance and constancy. The skin was af- 
terwards brought to Europe; and may be 
seen, it is presumed, in the Cabinet of Natural 
History at the Hague. 

«« We had not gone above twenty yards 
through mud and water, the negro looking 
every way with an uncommon degree of 
vivacity and attention ; when starting behind 
me, he called out, ‘* Me see snakee!” and 
in effect there lay the animal, rolled up under 
the falling leaves and rubbish of the trees ; 
and so well covered, that it was some time 
before I distinetly perceived the head of this 
monster, distant from me not above sixteen 
feet, moving its forked tongue, while its 
eyes from their uncommon brightness, ap- 
peared to emit sparks of tire. r now, rest- 
ing my picce upon a branch, for the purpose 
of taking a surer aim, fired ; but missing the 
head, the ball went through the body, when 
the anima! struck round, and with such as- 
tonishing force as to cut away all the under- 
wood around him with the facility of a scythe 
mowing gtass; and by flouncing his tail, 
caused the mud and dirt to fly over our heads 
to a considerable distance. Of this proceed- 
ing however we were not torpid spectators, 
but took to our heels, and crouded into the 
canoe. 

I now found the snake a little remov- 
ed) from his former station, but very quiet, 
with his head as before, lying out among the 
fallen leaves, rotten bark, and old moss. I 
fired at it immediately, but with no better 
success than the other time : and now, being 
but slightly wounded, he sent up such a 
cloud of dust and dirt, as I never saw but 
in a whirlwind, and made us once more 
suddenly retreat—Having once more discover- 
ed the snake, we discharged both our pieces 
at once, and with this good effect, that he 
was now by one of us shot through the head. 
David, who was made completely happy by 
this successful conclusion, ran leaping wit 
joy, and lost no time in bringing the boat- 
rope, in order so drag him down to the canoe; 
but this again proved nota very easy undertak- 
ing, since the creature, notwithstanding its 
being mortally wounded, still continued to 
wreath [writhe] and twist about, in such a 
manner as rendered it dangerous for any per- 
son to approach him. The negro, however, 
having made a running noose on the rope, 
after some fruitless attempts to make an ap- 


declared it to be but a young one come to its 
‘half growth) 1 found upon measuring it to 
be twenty-two feet and some inches ; and its 
thickness about that o ‘black boy Quaco, 
| who might then be abuse twelve years old, 
and round whose waist I since measured the 
| creature’s skin... 
| ‘The negro, David, having climbed up a tree 
| with the end of the rope, let it down over a 
strong forked bough, and the other negroes 
hoisted up the snake, and suspended him 
from the tree. This done, David, with a 
sharp knife between his teeth, now left the 
tree, and clung fast upon the monster, which 
was still twisting, and began his operations 
by ripping it up, and stripping down the skin 
as he descended. Though I perceived that 
the animal was no longer able to do him any 
injury, I confess I could not without emo- 
tion see a man stark naked, black and bloody, 
clinging with arms and legs round the slimy 
and yet living monster. ‘This labour, how. 
ever, was not without its use, since he not 
only dexterously finished the operation, but 
provided me, besides the skin, with above 
four gallons of fine clarified fat, or rather oil, 
though there was wasted perhaps as much 
more. When I signified my surprise to see 
the snake still living, after he was deprived of 
his intestines and skin, Caramaco, the old 
negro, whether from experience or tradition, 
assured me he would not die till after sun-set. 
This wonderful creature in the colony of 
Surinam is called Abloma. Its length, when 
full grown, is said to be sometimes forty feet, 
and more than four feet in circumference ; 
its colour is a greenish black on the back ; a 
fine brownish yellow on the sides, and a 
dirty white under the belly: the back and 
sides being spotted with irregular black rings, 
with a pure white in the middle. _]ts head is 
broad and flat, small in proportion to the 
body, with a large mouth, and a double row 
of teeth; it has two bright prominent eyes ; 
is covered all over with scales, some about the 
size of a shilling; and under the body, near 
the tail, armed with two strong claws like 
cockspurs, to help it in seizing its o. It is 
an amphibious animal, that is, it delights in 
low and marshy places, where it lies coiled 
up like a rope, and concealed under moss, 
rotten timber, and dried leaves, to seize 1s 
rey by surprise, which, from its immense 
path, is is not active enough to pursue. When 
hungry, it will devour any animal that comes 
within its reach, and is indifferent wheths 
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it isa sloth, a wild boar, a stag, or even a 
tiger ; roand which having twisted itself by 
the help of its claws, so that the creature 
cannot escape, it breaks, by its irresistible 
force, every bone in the animal's body, which 
it then covers over with a kina of slime or 
slaver from its mouth, to make it slide ; and 
at last gradually sucks it in, till it disappears: 
after this, the Aboma cannot shift its situa- 
tion, on account of the great knob or knot 
which the swallowed prey occasions in that 
part of the boty where it rests till it is di- 
gested ; for till then it would hinder the 
snake from sliding along the ground. During 
that time the 4boma wants no other subsis- 
tence. I have been told of negroes being de- 
youred by this animal, and am disposed to 
credit the account; for, should they chance to 
come within its reach when hungry, it 
would as certainly seize them as any other 
animal. The bite of this snake is said not to 
be venomous ; nor do I believe it bites at all 
from any impulse than hunger.”—Sted- 
man’s Expedition toSurinam, Vol. I. p. 170. 

Stedman gives a plate of this creature, 
shewing also the operation of skinning it. 
The two strong claws,” are sufficieitly 
remarkable ; but they are at the same time 
rendered less extraordinary while they are 
also greatly surpassed, by the feet of the 
Sea Serpent, mentioned in our former article. 
That their purpose is ¢* to help it in seizing 
prey,” may It is probable, that, 
could we trace this member, we should find 
a gradation in the size and powers of these 
“claws,” as of many other parts. 

As this paper was composed some years 
2g0, the writer could not support his opinion 
by the authority of the Wernerian Society of 
Natural History to which we are indebted for 
an authentic account of Pontoppidan’s Sea 
Serpent; this will explain the uncertainty 
of the following paragraph: but whether the 
testimony of the prophet Amos may not be 
added to those formerly given in supportef the 
existence of such a serpent, and in proof that 
his powers were well known to the ancients is 
submitted to the ingenious reader. 


“T see no reason for donbiing the existenee 
of true sea-serpents at least equal in dimen- 
sions with land serpents: (I think I have 
read of some eight or nine feet long,) but 
whether these possess venom [ do not know. 
However, the stories quoted may justify the 
sacred writers in speaking of sea-serpents, 
which they call nahash: as Amos, Ix. 3. 
“ Thongh they hide in the bottom of the 
sea, thence will { command the serpent 
nahash, and he shall bite them.” 


Tis not easy to determine whether this 
*“ biting” mentioned by the prophet implics 
venom in the enimal or simply Liting. We 
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know too little of the great Sea Serpent, to 
be able at present to decide the question. 


INTERIOR OF AFRICA, 


OBSERVATIONS MADE IN THE COUNTRY OF 
THE GREAT NAMAQUAS, IN THE NORTH- 
WESTERN PART OF SOUTH AFRICA, BY 
A. ALBRECHT, MISSIONARY. 


[Translated from the Dutch. ] 


The country inhabited by the Great Nami- 
quas, as faras Iam acquainted with it, is 
extensive enough, but very poor. ‘The 
Orange River runs through part of the 
country ; and farther to the northward is the 
Fish River, which is said to be much like 
the Orange River, though not quite so con- 
siderable. Both rivers fall into the sea ; but 
the mouth of neither of them has yet Leen 
sufficiently explored. There are very high 
mountains in the country, but we have not 
observed any covered with trees ; those, which 
do not appear quite barren and rocky, are 
overgrown with the ouiver tree (an aloe), In 
the lower parts of the country, several dry 
or periodical rivers are found, in which 
there is water only fora time, and occasion- 
ally after heavy rains. ‘The beds of these 
rivers are very sandy, and the water sinks 
into the sand toa great depth; by digging, 
therefore, in such places, water is commonly 
procured, even in the dry season. Some 
scattered, but not very considerable, foun- 
tains or wells, yield a supply of water during 
the whole year. ‘The water of some of these 
wells is not quite fresh, but brackish; in 
some, it ishot: that fountain, for instance, 
where we have been established for a while, 
isa hotewell. ‘The bed of the Orange River 
comprehends 2 number of small islands + 
the distance from the highest svater mark 
on one bank of this river, to the highest 
water-mark on the opposite bank,’ being in 
some places four hours’ ride. ‘These islands 
have very good pasturage, but cannot be 
used for gardening or sowing corn, because 
they are too frequently overflowed. 

The country has no regular succession of 
seasons, nor can we depend upon a rainy 
season every year, as in other parts of the 
Cape colony ; but it is by thunder-storms 
that the country is watered occasionally. 
Whenever such occasional showers of rain, 
accompanied by heavy thunder and lightning, 
happen to fall, the country immediately is 
covered with grass; while, perhaps, at a 
short distance from the track of the thunder- 
storm, nota green leaf is tobescen. ‘Thun- 
der-storms, fortunately, continue the whole 
year through to yield a supply of water, but 
always occasionally, and by tracks. 

The country produces no large trees or 
timber, The thorny tree a mimosa) is 
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rather scarce also. The natives know some 
roots and bulbs, growing spontaneously, 
which are good for eating ; likewise they 
gather wild honey in the mountains ; but 
for the rest, the country does not produce any 
wild fruits or vegetables fit for man to live 
npon: the caitle, however, are well fed, 
and the game is pretty abundant. The Great 
Namaquas keep cows, oxen, sheep, and 
goats ; they have dogs also, but no other do- 
mestic animal. ‘The largest of the wild 
beasts are, the elephant, rhinoceros, hip- 
popotamus, the quacha, and the giraffa, or 
camelopardis ; but these are not very abun- 
dant, and are rarely killed. The different 
species of bucks, or antelope, frequently 
yield us a supply of meat. 

The natives of this country are much like 
the Hottentots ; their complexion, however, 
is rather darker, They seem also to speak 
the same langnage. Some of the men are 
very stout and tall ; and some appear to ar- 
rive toa considerable old age. ‘The whole 
nation is divided into different tribes, each 
of them distinguished by a particular name, 
and governed bya chief, whom we use to 
call Captain. That division of the Great 
Namaqua nation, in which we have beguu 
our Missionary work, is called Kamindqua ; 
and this likewise is the name of its captain, 
or chief. Our interpreters translate it into the 
Dutch name of Bondelzwart ; but 1 can- 
not tel] what this means. Another tribe, 
which inhabits chiefly the mountains, is 
called Okéis,—in Dutch, Bergsche (Moun- 
taineers). Another tribe is called in Dutch, 
Feldschoen-draagers (such as wear shoes 
made of hides). The language of the Na- 
maqua nation is spoken with the same parti- 
cular sound as that of the Hottentots ; and 
both nations, with some difficulty however, 
are able to understand each other. It would 
be almost impossible te write or to learm this 
language ; and, in general, the natives of 
this country are fond of the Dutch language, 
and the sound of it is familiar to them. 

As I have visited only some of the kraals, 
or villages, of the Great Namaqua nation, 
I cannot exactly say how numerous they 
may be ; however, I know pretiy certainly 
that the Kamindqua are about 1400 souls in 
number, taken altogether. The tribe of 
the Okéis comprelrends not above 800 souls : 
' but each of the two other tribes, that I] know 
of, is more in number than the Kamindqua ; 
which leads me to suppose the whole of the 
Great Namaqua nation to amount to 4 or 
5000 souls at Jeast. Farther to the north- 
ward, lives a nation called the Damras, 


which is said to be much more numerous than 
the Namaqua, 
cattle. 

The usual food of the Namaquas is milk 
aud meat; but some of them, who are so 


and better provided with 
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poor as to have no cattle at all, are obliged 
to live on the gum which they gather from 
the kameel doorn (a mimosa), upon the 
bulbs and roots growing spontaneously, and 
upon wild honey. The natives hunt the 
smaller species of bucks, and kill them with 
arrows, assagays ; Dut the larger game the 
sometimes catch in holes, whieh they dig 
near the wells of fresh water, The Namse 
quas generally have their meat boiled ; and 
the women are obliged to take care of the 
kitchen, and prepare the food, They make 
use of iron and of earthen pots for boiling 
meat; the iron ones being purchased, b 
exchange, from the colonists : the earthen 
ones are of their own fabric. 

Occasionally they have a very strong and 
intoxicating beverage, made of honey. The 
honey, being gathered in the mountains, is 
thrown into an earthen jar, then mixed with 
water, and brought into fermentation by a 
certain root: this produces a kind of beer, 
but it is of a very intoxicating nature. 

The manner in which the Great Naméquas 
build their houses, or, more properly speak- 
ing, construct their huts, is the same with 
those of the other natives of South Africa. 
The poles, or bending sticks, which support 
the huts, are placed in a circular form, and 
covered with matting. These huts.are not 
higher than to allow a man to stand upright 
in the centre ; and the entrance is a narrow 
opening between the mattings, into which 
they are obliged to creep. It is the business 
of the women to fit up the houses, where- 
ever they are wanted, occasionally : they 
likewise make the matting to. cover them ; 
and it does not take much above half an hour 
to erect their habitations any where. On 
occasional removals from one place to another, 
the whole of their furniture, together with 
the houses themselves, that is to say, with 
the poles and matting, is carried by oxen. 

For clothing, they make use of karosses, 
made of sheep skins. Five or six skins are 
requisite to make a kaross, which is worn 
the woolly side next to the skiv, and also 
serves as a cover during the night, but is 
thrown aside in summer. At this time of 
the “ae the men go quite naked, except a 
small piece of a jackal’s skin. The women 
are clothed with sheep-skin karosses, like the 
men ; but, like them, throw them off in 
summer, and wear only a small apron of skin. 

The weapons, which the Great Namaquas 
use, are, the assagay or javelin, and the bow. 
The arrows are of two diflerent sorts ; some 
being pointed like a harpoon, others in a 
more chain manner. Both are usually poison- 
cbmthee poison being taken from a wild 
growing plant. 

Their social pleasures consist almost ¢x- 
clusively in dancing ; but, what is curious, 
only the men are the performers at a dancing 
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party. The dancing consists chiefly in jump- 
ing, and a violent shaking of the whole body, 
to the time of the music. The music is 
made by whistles, cut out of a certain 
reed, and turned in such a manner as to pro- 
duce a musical sound. If even twenty 
whistles should be heard at once, they make 
them all agree. Every dancer whistles on 
his whistle during his performance. This 
kind of amusement they generally indulge 
in, when they are provided with boney-beer. 

The work in which the men are employed, 
consists in taking care of the cattle, and in 
hunting. The task of milking, however, 
is chietly left to the women; because the 
young men, as soon as they come of age, 
think it beneath them to milk a cow, and 
would even be banished out of the society of 
the men, if they should stoop t. this part of 
domestic employment. One of the most 
laborious tasks, in which they are occasionally 
employed, is, to procure water for their 
cattle during the hot season of the year. 
They are obliged to dig large and deep holes, 
in, or on the banks of, the periodical rivers, 
to the depth sometimes of twenty feet, and 
from ten to twelve feet wide. Instead of a 
spade, they make use of the shoulder-bone of 
an ox; but as such holes do not fill with 
water, they cannot suffer the cattle to walk 
down to it, but are obliged to draw out the 
water that, ata time, is requisite for quench- 
ing the thirst of the animals. They there- 
fore lay down two large blocks of wood, near 
the water-pit, and cover them with a sheep’s- 
skin, which is to serve as a kind of watering 
trough; then they draw out the water in a 
bamboo, which one hands up to the other. 
This labour sometimes occupies the men 
half a day, during a suffocating heat, aud 
must be extremely fatiguing. ‘The chief, or 
captain, inorder to set an example, is ex- 
pected to work hardest on such occasions ; 
and, indeed, we have observed our Captain 
Boudelzwart to work with the greatest eager- 
ness and perseverance. 

Parents are not much respected by their 
children. It frequently happens that the 
boys lift up their hand against their father or 
mother; and this is not looked upon even 
asunbecoming ; for the young men value 
themselves upon, and are distinguished by, 
their dexterity and undaunted intrepidity .n 
attacking one another. Witnessing such 
€normities committed by children against 
their parents, one is led to credit what is re- 
ported — that a father, who is unhappy 
enough to outlive his strength, and become 
a@ burden to the family, 1s carried by his 
sont to a solitary Tut, provided with a little 
food for the last time, and then cruelly left 
there to his fate, till he breathes his last. 

he Namaquas, in general, seem as ca- 
pable of improvement, us they are ready to 


Vor, VU. (Lit. Pan. Jan, 1810]. 


listen to what is set before them with that 
view, 

Their disposition, in general, is much 
milder than that of other heathen nations 
is reported to be; but I have observed that 
they are much inclined to be suspicious ; 
forif buta word is said against them, by one 
of another nation, they immediately take 
the alarm, and suspect the most hostile in- 
tentions, 

The Great NamA&quas are in the habit of 
burying their dead, and observe some funeral 
ceremonies on such occasions. The whole 
of the family of the deceased follows the 


corpse, when carried to the grave, in a, 


mourning procession, manifesting their grief 
by loud lamentations ; for which, a persua- 
sion that the deceased is lost forever, furnishes 
the argument. After the corpse has been 
deposited in the grave, every one of the 
mourners throwsa handfui of earth upon it ; 
and the grave being then filled up, is at last 
covered with a heap of stones. 

In several instances they yield to supersti- 
tion. The sorcerers, or conjurors, for in- 
stance, are sujposed to be very powerful, 
These men are commonly wandering Hotten- 
tots, or bastard Hottentots, who, having 
learnt some trick or other, and being move 
crafty than those with whom they live, take 
advantage of their credulity. They have 
some notions of things that will make thegs 
unclean, ina spiritual sense, as by eatin 
of a hare for instance. Some of the ge- 
nuine Namaquas tag are said to believe that 
their cows would not yield any milk, if their 
women were to drink cow-milk, this being 
only good for the men: the women, conse- 
queatly, must content themselves with the 
milk of sheep and goats. Idolatry is un- 
known among them. 

The manners of the Great Nam4quas are 
not so unclean as those of the Hottentots 
were in former times : however, they grease 
their bodies with fat if they can get it ; and 
the Nam4qua women even prepare baths for 
that purpose in large gourds. ‘They are all 
extremely fond of smoking tobacco, both 
men and women, and even go to great in- 
temperance in this enjoyment; for some 
will smoke till they are intoxicated, or ine 
disposed, by it. ‘The pipes which they use 
are made of a kind of a soft green stone, 
which they hollow out inaconical form, and 
pierce the pointed part out by which they 
draw the smoke: not being provided with 
such pipes, they make shift with an emptied 
mearrow-bone. Inthe room of tobacco, they 
frequently employ dacha, a kind of hemp; 
and both are occasionally mixed with that 
kind of reed of which the covering of their 
houses is made, in order to make the luxury 
of smoking tobacco last somewhat longer. 

Their industry chiefly consists in making 
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the matting for the houses, this being the 
business of the women; in preparing the 
karosses, the weapons, bows, arrows, and 
assagays ; in cleaning and drying large bottle- 
shaped gourds, or kalebasses, so as to serve 
for milk and water vessels ; in hollowing out 
bamboos, for the use of buckets, &c. They 
make likewise a kind of bag, or portmanteaw, 
of skin, in which they carry their little 
utensils: and they are very ingenious in 
making cups and basons of wood, taken 
from the willows that grow on the banks 
of the Orange River. These vessels are very 
well contrived, and of different sizes 
VINDICATION OF HIS STATEMENT, BY THE 
GENTLEMAN WHO COMMUNICATED THE 
FORMER LETTER, DESCRIBING THE SITUA- 
TION OF THE INTERIOR OF FRANCE. 
[Compare Panorama, Vol. VII. p. 526 J 
Morning Chronicle, Nov. 30, No. 12,654. 
“*T conceive (this) to be he real situation of 
France, after a residence, amongst men of 
every description in that country, of more 
than seven years. [! have mixed with the 
military, with the citizens, w°th farmers and 
the peasants, in cities, towns and villages. 
The atrocious robberies, plunder and mur- 
ders, committed on our brave and unfortu- 
mate countrymen, have been remonstrated 
against in very strong language, without any 
redress,—conduct that an Algerine or a Tri- 
poline Government would shrink to commit! 
‘The treatment of prisoners of war and hostages, 
by the French Tonge can be proved, and 
shall be laid before the British nation in full 
detail ; and if the statement does not raise 
the indignation of Englishmen, they must 
be lost to feeling indeed. The Parisians are in- 
different to peace on the Continent ; they want 
commerce ; that the Continent cannot give 
them ; they are dissatisfied with the conscrip- 
tions daily made, that wrest from them their 
children and their workmen. Numlers of 
tradesmen of every description are obliged to 
stop their trade for many months, on account 
of their workmen leing ordered to join the 
army. Not a Frenchman who dare speak, 
but complains of the insatiate ambition of 
Buonaparte—not one who does not see the 
ruin of his country. The flower of the 
French army is cut off. The bulletins 
given of every battle were scarcely read, (A) 
knowing the truth was kept from the public, 
and every officer that read them was offended 
at the disgusting accounts, and declared a zero 
should be put to every figure of the killed and 
wounded, to bring it any thing near the 
truth.(B) The French viewed with disgust the 
numerous maimed that return to their coun- 
try, and whenever they observed conscripts 
going to the army, shesan said they were 
going to le butchered. (C) 
Wheat isa great artide of commere in 
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France ; and the farmer having no means 
to sell his wheat, prevents him from paying 
his rent, and as labour is very high, he suf. 
fers very severely. 

Prisoners in France were conducted from the 
extremities of the empire, in the disgusting 
and degrading manner stated ; many sailors, 
masters of merchantmen, in general drove 
on shore by shipwreck, or taken ly priva- 
teers, were marched into the interior, 
amongst a people who had seen nothing of 
the calamities and distresses of war, and 
under the guard of men whose duty made 
them by nature furious and hard.” 


(A) The writer should have explained this ; 
when the Moniteur is offered to an indivi- 
dual for perusal, some such conversation as 
the following takes place: ‘* Voulez-vous le 
Moniteur, Monsieur ?”--«* Non: n'importe.— 
Mais, oui; donnez: quel CONTE pour au 
jourd hut ?” Those who understand the power 
of the French term, know, that the last sen- 
tence implies what MADE-uP_ séory for to 
«« day ?” —In places where this phrase, 
which is regularly used, is not safe, ** mum 
is the order of the day.” 

(B) This observation is correct : to the best 
of our judgment we have inferred, that the 
rule established for the guidance of the Mo- 
niteur historians has been, to cut off the 
Vi from the true number of Frenchmen 
slain in battle. And this has its advantages : 
for a cypher (or zero) being ky itself no nu- 
meral, nor marking any efficient person or 
persons, the writer is enabled to swear posi- 
tively that «* he diminished nothing from the 
real number.” And to put this ital all 
doubt, it is only necessary to recollect, that 
the returns of a French army, in losses after 
a battle, are never published ; nor authen- 
ticated by any signature of officers, of what- 
ever rank. Besides this,those who have perused 
the letters written from one general to ano- 
ther, know well that they contain statements 
very different from those made up for publi- 
cation: and in giving information, they ap- 
proach as near as possible to the insertion of 
the discarded zero. For one proof of the 
truth of this assertion, the reader is referred 
to Gen. Moore’s campaign in Spain, by his 
brother : and to the intercepted letter to Soult, 
which is remarked on to this effect, by Mr. 
James Moore. 

(C) There is scarcely a housekeeper in 
Frauce, at this moment, who is not ame- 
nable to the conscript laws; since the mere 
act of giving shelter for @ moment to a fugi- 
tive conscript, even not knowing him to be 
such; still more the giving a day’s work to 
such an one, subjeets the party to imprisons 
ment, &e. with innumerable yvexations, 


at the mercy !! of the military officer, whe 
commands the department. 
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Worse 
The requigitionary laws, made by the 

« Committee of Public Safety ” of infamous 

memory, have ever been repealed ; it is, 

therefore, in the power of any commanding 
officer ofa district, to put ANY individual 
into requisition, On simple demand before 
the prefect, or the mayor of a place, and 
to send him off packing to the army. Instan- 
ces have been mentioned to us, in which this 
power has been exercised, at the request of 
animosity, when properly backed by a hand- 
ful of weighty reasons ;—to the infinite dis- 
tress of a fannily, thus deprived of its head : 

—and to the incalculable disgrace and detri- 

ment of the community ! Such is the Great 

Nation ! Such is its present awful state ! 

We add, that by intelligence from a 
young friend, a conscript, who in the battle 
of Wagram (which our readers will recollect 
the French termed a decisive and glorious vic- 
tory) wasinthat corps of theFrench army which 
last entered the combat, we learn, that one 
half of ths corps was destroyed. The infe- 
rence is, thatof those corps which first en- 
tered the combat, nearly the whole was pre- 
viously destroyed. It is a cer‘ain fact, that 
they were so reduced as not to have been 


capable of attacking (in the opinion of Prince | 


John of Lichtenstein, who made that observa- 
tion to the Archduke Charles, and advised his 
Highness to disregard them) ; scarcely a 
thousand remained collected, in order of bat- 
tle, throughout the field. 

The constitution of the French army does 
not admit of our being more explicit. Yet 
it may be well to know, that there isa corps 
reserved (sub rosa) for the reception of con- 
scripts of families of a respectable class and 
situation in life: where they associate with 
others of a similar description. The eost of 
placing a youth in this reserve is about twenty- 
five, or thirty guineas per annum. This is 
taken, under the description of various arti- 
cles of necessity or use, understood to be fur- 
nished; but it is much more confidently 
understood, that it reaches the pocket of the 
commanding officer, or the general :—100 
conscripts at’30 guineas annually, is no bad 
speculation; neifher is it a bad instance of 
the profits of a commanding officer. By 
such profits the satellites of Buonaparte are 
induced to support a'leader, whom in their 
hearts they despise ! 

A friend to whom we are under obligation 
for the communication of information on 
this subject, assures us that he has heard 
several (five or six) French general officers, 
of whom Augerean was one, severely criticiae 
and condemn the manceavres of Kuonaparte ; 
particularly on occasion of oneof his combats, 
the result of which he called a victory. They 
saw their men perish uselessly, and contrary 
to the rules of tactics, by thousands, 
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ARMENIAN HISTORIANS. 


Our men of learning have looked to the 
east for instruction of various kinds, and 
have opened to the world the treasures for- 
merly locked up in that now unspoken 
language, the Sanserit. They have also 
studied the Persian with success; and have 
favoured the public with translations of very 
interesting articles. The Arabic is patronise 
by our Universities. These languages have 
opened to us the histories, &c. of Mahoe 
metan or idolatrous nations ; and we are not 
inclined to undervalue the advantages resulting 
from such labours. Yet we incline to express 
surprise, that another of the eastern languages, 
the Armenian, which may boast of works 
composed in it not less interesting than those 
of others, if considered simply as history, 
but entitled to superior attention, when 
known to contain early particulars of Chris- 
tian events, should have furnished so little 
to English literature. Weare apt to think 
too highly of classic writers and western 
authorities. If we were better acquainted 


with oriental productions, we should find. 


them useful on a variety of occasions, on 
which western historians desert us. They 
state circumstances that would, had they 
been known, have superseded many contro- 
versial discussions among our divines, to sav 
the least ; and they would have contributed 
assistance also, on questions of geography, 
as well as of ancient history. There is 
reason to think that among the translations 
from Greek authors made while Armenia was 
the seat of learning, many works of eminent 
historians, and philosophers, lost to us, 
may yet be extant: so that, independent of 
what information relating to the country cf 
Armenia, and to the nations immediately 
around it, might be obtained, research might 
be further rewarded with discoveries of what 
the European world of letters has long sighed 
after in vain. 

There is also something pleasing in the 
consideration that science was never wholly 
extinct, even in what we call the dark ages : 
but if one part of the world were involved in 
darkness, another part enjoyed the blessings 
and light of knowledge. It may be true 
that, at this time, Armenia has little to boast 
of as toscience ; while Britain stands pre- 
eminent among nations. Nevertheless, Bri 
tain would suffer nothing by availing 
herself of what was formerly the advan- 
tage of Armenia, and adding these stores 
to the mass of her literary treasures. Whe- 
ther this would. meet with any difficulty, 
if undertaken by some of our countrymen 
in India, we know not. We presume 
however that none would occur proof against 
resolution ; and therefore we shall introduce 
afew hints on the historical writers of that 
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Armenian 


country, whose labours, could we appropriate 

them, would certainly contribute to fill up 
re than one Aiatus which we find in the 

completes: histories we at present possess. 


The Writers of Armenia are scarcely known 
in Europe ; and the reader may be surprised 
to learn, that the Academy there was the most 
celebrated in Asia, during the period of ten 
centuries, 7. ¢. from 440 to the taking of 
Constantinople in 1455. Its members con- 
sisted of theologians, poets, philosophers, 
historians, astronomers, and translators, well 
versed in the Greek, Syriac, Arabic, Persian, 
and Latin languages. The following fact 
proves that Armenia has always studied to 
promote instruction and a love of knowledge. 
Although a kingdom of Asia the farthest re- 
moved from Europe, yet a century had 
scarcely elapsed after the invention of print- 
ing, before Armenian presses were success- 
ively established in Constantinople, Ispahan, 
Venice, Trieste, in the Taurid, in Holland, 


ndia. 
e shall notice a few of ‘these historians 
with their works. 

Mar-Itas Cadina lived about one hun- 
dred and fifty years before Christ, and was 
well versed in the Greek, Chaldaic, Arme- 
nian, and other languages. He is the first 
author who collected the scattered records of 
Armenia, and arranged them in an historical 
form. Among the numerous MSS. in the 
archives of Nineveh, he discovered one 
written in Greek, which contained this note : 
«* This book was translated from the Chal- 
dean language by order of Alexander the 
Great ; it contains tne history of the three 
first men, Zerovan, Titan, and Japelosthes ; 
that of the children of these three patriarchs ; 
and a recital of celebrated acts during a long 
course of years.” From these sources Mar- 
Ibas compiled his history of Armenia, 
which he wrote in Greek and Chaldaic, 
and presented to Prince Valarsaces, who 
received it most graciously, and deposited it 
in the archives of Nisibis ; he also caused a 
marble column to be erected in his palace, 
with the principal events recorded thereon. 
From other materials found in Armenia, 
Mar-Ibas continued the history down to his 
own times, and wrote the particular history 
of the first and second Arsaces, as well as 
that of Valarsaces and of his son. Moses of 
Choren and others have borrowed from him. 

Agatangelus, was secretary to King Tirida- 
tes, and wrote the history of his own times. 
He has dilated much on paganism, temples, 
Statues, and pagan deities ; and on the intro- 
duction and establishment of Christianity in 
Armenia. . His style is simple and elegant. 
His work was published at Constantinople , 
in 4to. in 1709. “There is a copy of jt in 
the Imperial Library at Paris. 


— 
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fourth century. 
tinople in 4to. 
__Puzant-Posdus, a bishop, wrote a gener! 
history of Armenia, from the earliest period, 
down to the year 390. It is divided into 


It was printed at Constan. 


inone vol. 4to. in 1730. 


stances drawn from the records of ancient 
temples, which fell into the hands of the 
first founders of Christianity. 


relating to Persia and Armenia. 

Gorgun flourished in the fifth century, and 
has left a civil and religious history of Ar 
menia. His style is elegant and _ lively; 
sometimes vehement and sublime. The wor 
is only to be met with in MS. and is no 
very scarce. 

Elisha, a learned doctor, in the sam 
century, wrote a history of the wars betwee 
Armenia and Persia, and other events, be 
tween the years 439 and 463. This work 
was printed at Constantinople in 1764, and 
is esteemed a master-piece of eloquence, 
His style is vigorous and pathetic, and the 
battles are depicted with such brilliancy of 
colouring, that the reader might imogine 
himself to be present. 

Chiragazi, a celebrated astronomer in the 
seventh century, wrote the lives of many 
illustrious personages in Armenia, and dil 
ferent treatises on the calendar and compute 
tion of time. The French have often used 
them for chronological calculations, and fix 
ing historical data. ‘There is a copy at Paris, 

Catholicos, patriarch of Armenia, wrote 
a history of his country from the time o 
Haik, down tothe year 920, and the clit 
‘nology of all the patriarchs to his own sut- 
cession to thatdignity. His history is written 
with all the pathos of eloquence, and is 
celebrated for its order and correctness. 
ranks as high among the Armenians # 
Livy does among the Latins. The Imperid 
Library, in Paris, possesses a copy of this 
valuable work. 

Erez of Edessa lived in the twelfth 
tury, and has left us a history of “Armenia, 
from 954 to 1128. The contemporary facts 
are stated with great exactness and precision. 
He details at large the events of his own 
country, of the neighbouring wations, and 
the crusades. There are two copies in M3. 
at Paris. 

Anezi, in the same century, compiled 4 
chronicon, containing the genealogy of the 
patriarchs from Adam to our Saviour; de 
tails on the posterity of Shem, Ham, and 
} Japhet ; and a chronology of the kings and 


Glag-Zenob, an abbot, wrote*a political a 
and religious history of his own times, in the | 


six books, the two first of which are lost: / 
the others were printed at Constantinop 

Notwithstanding 
its prolixity, dryvess, and want of arrange. ; 
ment, it contains many interesting circum. | 


Procopius 
has copied from it most of his historical facy [ 
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of Armenia, according to the 
Olympic, Christian, and Armenian era, 
down to 1164. The work is precise and 
methodical ;—the chronology has been con- 
tinued by other hands to the year 1337, 
but it wants the exactnessof Anezi. Ther® 
isa fine MS. copy of these works at Paris. 

Glaezi Nerses, patriarch of Armenia, 
was one of its greatest poets: he flourished 
in thetwelfih century. He has admirably 
versified the history of Armenia down to his 
own times, and composed a prosopopetic 
and tragic poem on the capture of Edessa. 
He has leftmany familiar and encyclic let- 
ters ; some in verse, others in prose: they 
throw great light on the civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal historyof Armenia. We cannot too much 
admire the charms vf his style, and the in- 
imitable harmony of his verses. Superb 
editions of his works have been published 


patriarchs 


7 in Amsterdam, Venice, Constantinople, and 


in Russia. 

Vartan Vunagan, composed a history of 
Armenia, from the creation to the year 
1267, containing many observations on the 
adjacent countries. This author was versed 
in several of the oriental languages, and had 
consulted various archives and ancient docu- 
ments. All that he relates of antiquity is 
founded on the testimony of magi, pagan 
priests, and Jewish, Persian, and Arabian 
authors. The only copy known, is in the 
Armenian convent at Venice. 

[To le continued. 


MERMAID. 
[From #e Gentleman's Magazine. | 
Sociely’s Hall, Oct. 16. 

Mr. Urban, 

The letters from Caithness respecting the 
Mermaid, which have lately appeared in 
the public prints, having excited considerable 
attention, the Glasgow Philosophical Society, 
by their Secretary, wrote to the Rev. Mr. 
Mackay, Minister of Reay, to ascertain the 
authenticity of these documents. The fol- 
lowing polite answer was, in due course, 
received by the Society.—James JVatt, Pres. 

Sir, Interms of your and the Philosophi- 
cal Society's request, I have to inform you 
that my daughter wrote a letter to Mrs. 
Innes, Dowager of Sandside, concerning the 
strange phenomenon seen near this place, 
merely for private information ; without the 
smallest suspicion of any other use to be 
made of it. But, having excited Sir Joho 
Sinclait’s curiosity, he obtained a copy of 
this letter, and it seems that by one of his 
friends it found its way to the English News- 
papers... Though I never saw the letter, 
euher originally or in the papers, 1 have good 
feason to suppose that it isa genuine docu- 
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ment. With regard to the animal's timidity, 
Ihave only to say, that two servant-maids 
and a boy being at the time down among the 
rocks, it was the cries of the boy that made 
it first disappear. It soon re-appeared farther 
out in the sea; and ultimately disappeared, 
after having taken its course a considerable 
way along the shore, the spectators fullowing, 
and walking on until they lost hope of its 
coming up again. The schoolmaster of 
Thurso’s letter is also genuine; and he isa 
gentleman whose veracity is not called in 
question.—I am respectfully, Sir, Your most 
obedient humble servant, 
Davip Mackay, Reay, Oct.3. 


Ja mes Boag, Esq. Sec. Phil. So. 
High-street, Glasgow. 


Compare Panorama, Vol. VII. pp. 118, 
508, forthe letters referred to. 


CAUSE OF INJURY FROM THE CULINARY 
USE OF COPPER VESSELS. 


It is well known, that the use of copper 
vessels in cookery, has been attended with 
fatal consequences ; and that it is justly 
dreaded. Notwithstanding this, a variety of 
articlesare boiled, &c. in such vessels, without 
acquiring any injurious qualities. An inge- 
nious French chemist, M. Proust, determi 
nel to discover, if possible, the cause of these 
co itradictory effects. He boiled for above an 
hour, in a copper vessel, a quantity of strong 
vinegar, which completely filled the vesset. 
The most active re-agents, such as sulphura- 
ted hydrozen, did not discover the smallest 
effect produced on the liquor by the copper. 
He found, however, that the copper becomes 
oxided (rusted) only when the vessel is not 
JSull; but a portion of its surface is exposed 
ty the action of the atmosphere, the oxygen 
of which combines with it. This theors he 
verified by many experiments. ‘The het pro- 
duced during the time of boiling, by great! 
dilating the air which comesinto cpdieciwith 
the copper, prevents this combinz..on. The 
accidents, then, which someti’ses fullow on 
the use of copper vessels, arr occasioned by 
suffering liguids to coo! in them, during 
which time the air hes access to the surface 
of the copper. 

This theory certainly explains by what 
means it may happen that one person shall use 
with safety, and consider as not unwholesome, 
the same vessel, which another person shall 


-use and find extremely nauseous and deleteri- 


ous. Some such cases have been the subjects 
of public inquiry, and have proved very per- 
plexing to medical men. 

Our domestic dames will also perceive by 
this suggestion, the reason why cleauliness is 
their security when their culinary vessels be- 
come partly untjuned, &c, by continued use. 
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FRENCH BIRDS IN CAGES: OR, WHISTLING 
AND SINGING RENDERED SUBSERVIENT 
TO INTERCOURSE IN iMPRISONMENT. 


That the French are a very ingenious and 
inventive people, is readily acknowledged; 
and in nothing, is this quality more evident, 
than in those devices to which their military 
officers have had recourse, to amuse and cir- 
cumvent those whom they intended to subdue. 
They cannot always be vindicated, in the 
judgment of strict honour and integrity: yet 
on some occasions, as on that which we are 
now to introduce, it would be moroseness, 
rather than morality, to impugn the allevia- 
tion of sufferings, by means of a skiiful ap- 
plication of ingenuity. 

We have ro need to bring to recollection, 
the imprisonment of several French general 
officers, who were induced to. seek their 
personal safety, by quitting the French army, 
then in insurrection, after the famous /enth 
of August. These were arrested in their at- 
tempt to escape to Holland; and were first 
seized by the King of Prussia: from his cas- 
tody they passed into that of Austria, and 
were long confined in the castle of Olniutz. 
Itisto the honour of Madame de Ia Fayette, 
that she desired, and obtained, leave to share 
the captivity of her husband: but other 
wives were not so happy. 

To maintain some intercourse with his 
family, M.de Pusy, one of the imprisoned 

arty, concealed a tooth-pick, and mingling 
fis spittle (not seldom his ¢ears) with soot, 
he contrived to write in the blank pages of 
some pious works, which he hired from a 
bookseller in the town, such information as 
he desired should reach his wife. I is true, 
ethat he was never without a guard in his 
room, but this guard having little taste for 
the. ptous meditations contained in the works 
procured by M. de Pusy, he slept, as many 
others do when such things are in question. 
That the.bookseller had weighty reasons for 
tolerating «i + destruction of his treatises on 
godliness neee not to be doubted. 

Moreover, iv so happened, that although 
each of these prisoners was kept solitary, yet 
they were within hearing of each other, 
when standing at the windows of their 1e- 
spective chambers. ‘Io improve this advan- 
tage they bethought themselves of the follow- 
ing method :—There is at Paris a number of 
tunes, called airs of the Pont Neuf, or those 
popular ballads that were sung at_ the corners 
of the streets, and on other public places. 
The words belonging to these airs, were so 
well known, that to strike upa few of the 
notes, was to recall the words, which they 
accompanied. ‘The captives at Olmutz gra- 


pually composed for themselves, a musical | 


vocabulary, by whistling these notes at their 
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two or three notes from eacli air formed thy’; 
alphabet, and effected their 


tune one of them procured a gazetie, he 


was proportionately loud and general. 


stantly informed of these unaccountable con. 
certs. He listened; he set spies; but the 
whole being a language of convention, the 
most practised musician would have failed, 
in detecting the intention and rea} expression 
of the noteshe heard. In vain was whistling 
forbid : was whistling ever made a crime? 
| was itever punished? At length the Austrian 
was tired out; and confined himself to con 
victions, that among the most difficult thing 
in nature, was that of keeping Frenchmey 
from whistling and singing ! 


ASTRONOMICAL PREDICTIONS.—=-LUNAR 
CYCLES. 


A short time ago a paper was circulated, con. 
taining predictions of what weather we miglit 
expect in England during several montis; 
with a general character ot the whole year, 
This was attributed to Ur. Herschell ; and 
said to have been deduced by him from astro- 
nomical observations. ‘The Dr. finding it ob- 
tained credit by this means, thought it proper 
| to deny the paper, pubiicly. ‘We have sus- 
, pected that something to this purpose inight 

be conjectured, by adverting to the lunar pe- 

| riod of nineteen years, which bringing repeat. 
edly the same aspects of the principal hea 
venly bodies to the influence of whic! our 
globe i¢ subjected, might also brinz the same 
seasons, as resulting from the same causes. 
The registers of seasons, &c. have of late 
years been so accurately kept, that much may 
be expected from comparisons between the 
later serics of momoranda: forinstance, those 
made during the latter half of the last cen- 
tury or earlier: by which three or four revo- 
lutions might be compared, and their influen- 
ces (within certain limits) be either admitted 
and confirmed, or denied and confuted, 
Perhaps some hints might be given in the 
ensuing month of January of the general 
character of the year 1810. We are far 
enough frora placing any confidence in the 
astrological predictions of Messrs. Moore, 
Wing, and Partridge, as delivered to the 
world in these degenerate days ; yet we think 
it likely that some general ideas might le 
deduced from observations grounded on €x+ 
perience. 


windows, and this vocabulary after awhile 
became so complete, and even rich, tha — 


intercourse, 
They communicated to each other, by this | 
mean, news concerning their families, the | 
progress of the war, and when by good for. | 


whistled the contents of it to his partners in | 
sutlering. When any event particularly in. 7 
terested them, we may suppose, the choras | 


The commander of the fortress was con. | 
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a while — 
the SALT MINES LOST TO AUSTRIA, 
eee TS sy THE TREATY OF VIENNA: THE PRO- 
by ths puUcTS OF THOSE RESERVED: WITH 


QUERIES ON THE ORIGIN OF SALT. 


les, the © 

Dod for. The city of Wieliczka, in Gallicia, the 
tie, he |W salt pits of which are to be possessed in com- 
'tners in |W mon by the sovereigns of Austria and Saxony, 
itly in. |W according to the lite treaty of peace between 
 choras |W Austria and France, contains a parcel, or par- 


cels, of miserable wooden huts, and scarcely 


a8 con. |Bany better buildings. It stands immediately 
ble com an enormous mountain of salt, which is 
but the | icovered by about twenty fathoms of earth. 


m, the mine isdivided into three stories, one below 
> failed, | Bthe other ; each is about thirty fathoms in 
pression Bheight, about two thousand fathoms in 
histling and four hundred in breadth. Inso- 
crime? B much that those who explore these mines 
ustrian that whoever wouk! devote six hours 
to con- Jevery day to the examination of them, would 
t things FP employ six weeks in visiting the whole of 
ichmeu “these subterraneous vaults. 
") Thevalne of the products of this mine is 
estimated at 300,000 ducats annually. Be- 
AR isides losing a moiety of this income, Austria 
, oses the salt pits of Hallein near Salzburgh, 
which, with those of Berchtoldsgaden, yield 
9387,000 quintals of salt yearly. 
‘might [2 From the shores of the Adriatic sea also, a 
ontlis ; uantity of salt was procured every year ; in 
2 year, 1805, Austria relinquished the salt-pits of Hall. 
1; and Notwithstanding these losses of mines of 
1 astro- his valuable mineral, Austria is not destitute 
5 it ob- f salt springs, Not far from Wieliczka, is 
prover he rich source of salt, Bochnia, which is 
e vast extent, though not more than twelve 
aight BMalt-pits have hitherto been in operation at 
ur pes he same time. This is still retained by the 
repeat» mperor. Beside the refineries of Wieliczka 
| heas ad Bochnia, there were in Gallicia fourteen 
“hour Balt works belonging to the sovereign, and 
same two hundred salt works belonging to private 
causes. proprietors, which produced 900,000 quintals 
f late salt, annually.  Hallstadt and Ischel at 
h may Bethe source of the Fraun, in higher Austria, 
en the Meturnished annually 660,000 quintals: the 
, those alt works of Styria furnished 154,000 quin- 
t cen- and those of Hungary 800,000 quintals. 
fluen- These salt mines are among the most per- 
mitted JPPplexing as well as surprising objects to which 
futed, he investigation of naturalists can be directed. 
n the re they immense deposits of salt formed by 
eneral ettlings from the sea in former ages? Is the 
re far PMpaltness of the sea owing to the dissolution of 
in. the imilar masses, to which the otherwise fresh 
foore, Bewaters of the Ocean having had access, have 
jo the [Rethereby been rendered salt? Was salt one of 
think [ithe constituent elements of the original crea- 
ght be lon? or is it a secondary production ? Ta 
n eX+ Ptthiopia there are mountains of salt, and 


hesubstance of the salt they yield is so ex- 
Mtuely hard thas it serves the purposes ot 


Salt Mines Lost to Austria, tc. 
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| circulation as a medium of commerce: it is 


truly a rock. These mountains, if we right- 
ly understand the descriptions of them, rise 
high above the surface of the earth: the 
mines of Austria lie deep Lelow the general 
level of the country around them: each of 
these natural collections of salt is inexhausti- 
ble. Elsewhere salt springs are found, and 
water impregnated with the mineral is drawn 
up (pumped up) and afterwards refined, as 
at Upton in Worcestershire ; while in other 
places, as on the borders of the Caspian 
[Compare Panorama, Vol. IL. p. 1251] the 
waters exposed to the action of the air, sup- 
ply incredible masses of salt, year after year, 
without any sensible diminution. In these 
stores nature presents salt in a pure and per- 
fect state: not so, in that immense and 
more than inexhaustible repository the Ocean 
from whence the salt used in our island is 
drawn. In sea water, salt is found in various 


proportions, but always mingled with eirth, 
by which its quality is debased. These it 
should be the object of the refiner and salt- 
boiler to separate : so that, when the product 
of his labours ts applied to the purpose of re- 
sisting putrefaction, and counteracting the 
decomposing properties of the atmosphere, 
the viands committed to its protecting power, 
should be effectually secured, and preserved. 


The revenue, drawn by thiscountry from 
its salt works, is among the most considera- 
ble resources of the state; but that the duty 
on this necessary article is all profit to the 
nations is not the opinion of the most 
judicious statesmen; it is to the weight 
of the duties that the impurities by which 
British salt is depraved ‘are attributed, 


METHOD OF PACKING TREES AND 
PLANTS. 

The valuable application of the long 
white moss of the marshes, to the packing 
of young trees for exportation, by Mr. 
Wm. Curtis, of the Botanic Garden, 
Brompton, is done by squeezing out part of 
the moisture from the moss, and laying courses 
of it about three inches thick,’ interposed 
with other courses of the trees (shortened in 
their branches and roots), stratum above 
stratum, till the box is filled, when the 
whole must be trodden down, and the lid 
properly secured. The trees will want no 
further care during a voyage of six, seven, or 
twelve months, as the moss is wonderfully 
retentive of moisture, whilst its antiseptic 
quality prevents fermentation or putrefaction. 
In fact, vegetation proceeds even in this con- 
fined state, and blanched and tender shoots 
are formed, which must be gradually inured 
to the external light and air. This white 
moss is very common in most parts of Europe 
and America, which renders the application 


more easy, and the discovery more important, 
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firs and huge oaks, spread over steep and . 


ERUPTION OF ETNA. 
. [Compare Panorama, Vol. VII. p. 342.] 


Copy of a Letter froma British Officer in 
Sicily, to his Friends in Scotland. 
Messina, April 24, 1809, 

On the morning of the 27th of March, 
about 7 o'clock, advices of an eruption of 
Etna were conveyed hither, by a very swift 
couricr, a cloud of black ashes from the 
mountain top, which is 50 miles distant in a 
straight line. ‘These ashes borne on a hard 
gale of wind, showered into the town in 
such quantities, that several cart loads might 
have been collected from the streets and house 
tops. They resembled gunpowder ; so much 
so indeed, that an Irish soldier, in the cita- 
del, called out, ** Blood-and turf! the wind 
« has blown open the magazine doors, and 
** here’s all the powder arin about the 
barracks.” 

Soon after daylight, an awful bellowing 
and horizontal shaking of the mountain ex- 
cited a general alarm among the inhabitants 
of its vast regions. Uncertain where the 
calamity might fall, many deserted their 
houses. This shock was immediately suc- 
ceeded by a furious eruption of ashes from 
the great crater, which formed immense 
clouds, and covered an amazing extent of 
country. So violent was the discharge, that 
a vast quantity overspread the country, many 
miles to windward of the spot whence they 
i sued. 

_On the evening of the same day, an ecrup- 
tion of lava took place at a short distance 
below, whose terrible stream flowed down 
the mountain about three miles, and then 
divided into two branches. ‘This volcano 
soon ceased burning, and another broke out 
next day, with greater fury than the former, 
about five miles lower down, ata place called 
Monte Negro. This one displayed three vast 
columns of flame and smoke, and its lava 
extended, in a few days, across the woody 
region, to the distance of three or four 
leagues. Hitherto we have heard of no 
guide bold enough to conduct the curious 
traveller as far as either of these eruptions, 
because of the vast and deceitful heaps of 
snow and ashes scattered about the two upper 
regions of the mountain ; nor has any per- 
son, I believe, been yet so rash as to ascend 
higher than one which broke out two hours 
after the first alarm, about twelve miles below 
Monte Negro, and eight west of Lingua 
Grossa, a town on the north east side, near 
the foot of Etna. This eruption has formed 
a row of craters, within a space of about 
two miles, forming, with the others, an 
irregular line, ranning in a north-east direc- 


tion from the top of the mountain. 


Fsqm the dask bosom of a wood of tall 


craggy hills and close valleys, conceive twelve 


craters or mouths, iwo unceasingly, and the | 


rest at intervals, with a noise like a tremen. 
dous chorus of several thousand cannons, 
muskets, and.sky rockets, dis@harging 
and showers of burning rocks of various 
forms and all magnitudes, from several yards 
in diameter down to the smallest pebble, 
which according to their weight and balk, 
ascend from 200 to 1000 feet.—The two 
forementioued craters, (or rather double cra. 
ter) the lowest of the row down the monn. 
tain, formed the principal ebject of this 
awful and magnificent scene—they were ihe 
only craters which did not seem to labour, 
Their joint emissions had encompassed them 
with a black oblong hill of ashes and lava 
stones: 30 yards above the top of which 
their mingling flames furiously ascended, in 
one immense blaze, which seemed 100 yards 
in breadth. Amidst this blaze, vast showers 
of rocks, rising and falling, were continually 
passing each other. About the middle of the 
whole line of craters was situated one, which 
laboured the most, and made the loudest, 
the heaviest, the highest, and the most dan- 
gerous discharges; from the rocks of which 
our party twice narrowly escaped; one or 
two, of considerable size, falling within a 
pace of us:—I think the lava flowed only 
from a few of the chief craters, particularly 
the double one. During the emissions of 
rock and flame, the boiling matter was seen, 
in slow undulating waves, issuing through 
the sides, close to the bottom of the black 
hills of ashes. The double crater appeared 
completely isolated by the lava of the others. 
Just below it, all the lavas uniting formed 
one grand stream of various breadths, from 
half a mile to 50 yards, which leaving the 
fir wood, pursued its destructive course down 
a rocky part of the "mountain, interspersed 
with oaks; until, about five miles below the 
double crater, it entered some vineyards, 
afier dividing into two branches, the princi- 
pal one of which advancing a mile farther, 
directly threatened the house of Baron Cart. 
Within 200 yards of this house, it entered a 
hollow way, which, it was hoped, would 
turn its course ; but, going on according to 
the direction of the impe!!ing fluid behind, 
its loose rocks rolling off the main bods, 
soon filled up the small ravine, and formed a 
causeway for itself to pass. The other branch 
took the direction of Lingua Grossa, and 
arrived near the Baron Cagnone'’s house, 
whose. inhabitants, as well as those of the 
town, were trembling for their property, 
when the eruption ceased, 

The stream sometimes branched off and 
joined again, forming islands as it flowed 
along.—Sometimes its banks were formed 
by the sides of ravines; but where the coun: 
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try was open, it formed its own, which, 
from the porous nature of the lava, imbibed 
the cool air, and soon hardened into lofty 
banks of many feet in thickness. It gracu- 
ally thickened in advancing, until about four 
miles from the crater, when it began to as- 
sume the appearance of a vast rugzed mound 
of black rocks, or stones and cinders, moving 
almost imperceptibly along. By daylight, 
the appearance of this amazing stream, or 
moving mound, was black, and might be 
compared to a long tract of ploughed ground, 
moving and smoking along, raised on banks 
from fi'teen to forty feet high. The end of 
it, however, presented a bold front of vivid 
fire, about fifteen or sixteen feet high, and 
eighiv paces in extent.—W hile it moved for- 
ward in a body, the loose stones and cinders, 

resenting less resistance to the stream behind, 
impelled in a continual succession from the 
top, rolled cracking down its rough sloping 
sides and front, advancing before the main 
body, and burning the grass, the weeds, and 
grape vines, like light troops skirmishing on 
the front and flanks of an army marching in 
solid columns. 

I never saw a painting which gave me any 
thing like a correct idea of lava, yet it ap- 
pears no difficult task. I could discern no- 
thing of the fluid part of the stream; yet, 
until somewhat ceoled by flowing several 
miles, it must be liquid tmmediately under- 
neath the thin light crusted surface. Just 
after issuing from the crater, I should think 
it flowed at the rate of four miles an hour ; 
half wav down the stream (whose whole 
extent, when the eruption ceased, was about 
six miles) a mile an? a half an hour ; and so 
on, gradually decreasing in velocity to the 
most advanced part, where its progress was a 
few hundred yards a day. 

The night view of ihe eruption and stream 
of lava, was truly grand and terrific. The 
rocks emitted from the craters displayed a 
white heat and the flames an intense red ; 
when the adjacent hills aud valleys were 
covered by a shower of rocks, and they ap- 
peared for a time, beautifully spangled with 
stars, whose silver biightness, as well as that 
of the burning trees, formed a no less admi- 
table contrast to the flames of the crater, than 
did the evening songs of the birds to the bel- 
lowing of the mountain. The lava was a 
fancied infernal fire, streaked with black and 
ted, presenting a horrid cuntrast to the dark 
surrounding scenery. Here down the rocky 
slopes, it rolled a cataract of fire; there, it 
displayed floating mounts crowned with ima- 
gined fortresses. ‘Trees were seen as if grow- 
ing from the fire, whose parched branches 
and burning trunks exhibited the idea of 
desolation with all its horrors. 

The country about Lingua Grossa, Pie 
Monte and otlier places on that side of the 
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mountzin, Dow lies covered with ashes, three 
or four inches in depth. Though some lands 
have suffered by lava, many have been ma- 
nured by ashes, and the whole island is freed 
from the dread of earthquakes for some time 
tocome. Thus wé find, 


«© All partial evil universal good.” . 


Except the inhabitants likely to suffer, little 
concern or curiosity was expressed by the 
Sicilians. Even the tiene Carri, whose house 
was so mach in danger, with superstidous 
obstinacy rejected, for a long while, every 
proposal of the British officers for removing 
his property, ‘* No, no,” he always replied, 
*€ Jet it be as God wills it.” At length, 
however, self-interest prevailed, the solitary 
wal's alone remained. But when the lava 
had arrived within 200 yards of this deserted 
habitation, the eruption ceased, to the great 
joy of the natives, who attr}buted this mercy 
io the merits and interference of the patron 
saints, whose images were daily brought from 
Castilone (a distance of three miles) in proces- 
sion, during the progress of this calamity, 
and placed, while mass was performed, amidst 
the tears of a wretched multitude, a few 
yards in front of a slow advancing fire. This 
procession was composed of the miserable and 
ragged natives, of both sexes and all ages, 
crying and subbing, beating their breasts, 
tearing iheir hair, and flogging their backs in 
penance, while the priests were calling on all 
their saints to assist them. On their way to 
the lava, they stopped at the Baron’s house, 
from the balcony of which the chief priest, 
with the most violent gestures of set de- 
livered a short sermon, in which he told 
them, the eruption was a judgment upon 
their sins, and recommended to them to mend 
their lives, and pray to all the saints to inter~ 
cede for them. Every pause of this discourse 
was filled with a general burst of tears, beat- 
ing of breasts, tearing of hair, and floguing 
of backs. I was never more affected by any 
scene of public distress. 

What mortal daze to think he breathes a 
single moment without divine assistance ! 
How feeble, how insignificant does he feel, 
who stands within 200 yards of these furious 
voleanoes. What must be the pangs of his 
heart, who beholds his earthly property, his 
native fields in a few hours irrecoverably overs 
whelmed! Transitory, compared witli this, 
are all the other scourges of the earth. The 
fertility swept away by floods and tempests, 
by war and by pestilence, is short!y succeeded 
by smiling plenty—The fields of Austerlitz 
and Jena, already revive from their late deso- 
lation. Even Spain may perhaps smile ere 
Jong ; but many successive generations, with 
hopeless sighs, must view the black and har- 
ren rocks which have buried the native lands 
of their unhappy forefathers ! 
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MR. ELPHINSTON. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 

Sir, 

T now send you the Ictters alluded to in 
the memoirs of Mr. Elphinston, published 
in your last number, (Pan. Vol. VII. p. 520.) 
and with them a letter io myself, lately re- 
ceived, by placing which at the head of the 
others, you will greatly oblige 

Your obedient servant, 
R. C. 
Chelsea, December 16th 1809. 
A Letier from the Rev. William Hawtayne, 
to R. C. Dallas. 
Caledonia, Novemler 28, 1809. 
My dear Sir, 


Your letter of the 7th instant, came to} 


my hands only yesterday, having been at 
home for the Jas\ three weeks ; which will 


| From Mr. Elphins‘on to Mrs. Strahan. 


| How shall I impart to you, what must 
| fill you at once with pieasure, and with 
pain? ‘The happy departure of our degr, 
| dear mother, who was last night, about 
‘seven, delivered from the longest increase 
‘of constant suffering, that ever, perhaps, 
exercised the patience of a mortal ; but, in 
all, God was gracious. ; her patience persis. 
ted, and obtained the victory. For about a 
week past, excess of distress aud of weakness, 
with an atter inability, of rest or sustenance, 
sometimes deprived our dear mother of her 
wonted distinetness ; but, in the main, her 
consciousness of innocence, the humble con. 
fidence she has immoveably placed in the 
goodness of God, her Creator and Redeemer, 


| preserved her almost cheerful, in the midst 


of pain ; till at length she scemed to have 
| blunted the sting of death himself, and with 
the most edifying, and most amiable serenity, 


account for my not paying it quicker attention. | : eek ‘ 
You are phx! fail to. make | She resigned her spirit into the hands of God 
z id of | Who gave it: but not without blessing you, 


any use you please of what I have sai 

our respected friend. It was the sincere 
ebullition of truth, according to my own 
sentiments, and though I may say I am 
sorry, in not being able, situated as [ am, 
to contribute to the honour of his memory 
and character, J am convinced that my 
silence will not be regretted. With regard to 
the tenour of his life, there can be but one 
opinion, for he was an honest, upright man ; 
and from his works, much, no doubt, might 
be produced highly to his credit. But he was 
as much vnacquainted with the world, as if 
he had passed bis days in a monastery. His 
own integrity, perhaps, taught him to talk 


and yours, and me a few hours before, in 
the most solemn manner her enfecbled 
powers could express. She received the 
holy communion on Sunday morning, as her 
last and best viaticum (or provision), having 
taken little other refreshment for some days ; 
except, perhaps, a little jelly, or a mouthful 
of wine and water; all yesterday she was 


| perfectly distinct, and charmingly serene to 


the last. 

I have met with abundance of kindness, 
and sympathy from all our friends ; particu- 
larly Miss Garioch, who begs to make her 
compliments of condolence (as, I may say, 
do all the rest) in the sincerest manner. 


of mankind, as they should be, not as they 
really are. So that he was often led to give | 
praise, where it was not due, ina manner that 
might have exposed him to the pga 
of beinga flauerer. This, you will say was 
erring on the right side. On general subjects, | 
therefore, enough may be found to do him | 
lasting honour. And I am glad, on this 
score, to have him in such hands. 

I perfectly agree with you, that Mrs. El- 
phinston’s conduct has been truly exemplary ; 
his friends will ever respect her most highly. 
In remembering his spotless character, they 
will remember the exceeding degree, in 
which his wife contributed to his happiness. 
Without such a friend and helpmate, the 
provision made for him would have failed 
in its purport ; for Mr. Elphinston was as 
unfit to take care of himself, as any man 4 
Lever met with. With wishjng you every 
suecess in all your undertakings, particularly 
in this,* 

Jam, dear Sir, Yours, very sincerely, 
Hawtayne. 


4 


* ‘This was added, in consequence of my 
declaring an intention, to publish @ volume, 


And now, my dear sister, allow me to give 
you the advice 1 am myself oy all hands 
receiving ; but which is easier to give than to 
take, though not the less indispensible. 
Nothing can indeed forbid yielding some 
time to nature ; who, I thank God, has done 
tolerably her duty to me. But afterwards 
I hope, we shall feel what we can now only 
express, great thankfulness, for the so long 
enjoyment of so uncommon a parent ; and 
for the unspeakable patience and other virtues 
and graces of her life ; of which the happy, 
though humble consciousness, afforded such 
consolation at the last. Ob! may we, and 
all, where her influence, or example cat 
extend ; oh! may we live her life, that our 
latter end may Le like her's! 

The coffining is just performed, with 
much decency, as without affectation, accords 
ing to her own dear injunctions, which to 


for Mrs. Elphineton, to consist of a selection 
of Mr. Elphinston’s writings and _ letters, 
preceded by a more detailed memoir of him, 
and a portrait—an intention in which, 1 


trast, I shall be supported by the public 
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us, will ever be sacred. ; The interment is to 
be to-morrow at five in the afternoon, of 
which 1 hope to give you an account, by next 
post, in the mean Ume, 1 shall not forbid 
you to mingle your tears with mine; the 
tears of nature with the thanks of reason, 

I mean to leave this house, which can 
afford me very sinall comfort, in a few days ; 
and move to a little house, in the Fountuin- 
Close, where I shall become the doctor’s nearer 
neighbour ; though indeed he has been ever 
a near neighbour to me, particularly upon 
the present occasion, on which I have been 
obliged, nota little, to his assistance. 

May God comfort and support you and 
yours; and grant us a happy meeting, when 
we may pour our souls into each other more 
freely ! my frequent prayer, who am ever 
your own 


James 
Edinburgh, September 11, 1750. 
From Dr. Johnson. 

Dear Sir, 

You have, as I find by every kind of evi- 
dence, lost an excellent mother ; and I hope 
you will not think me incapable of partaking 
of your grief. I have a mother, now eighty- 
two years of age ; whom therefore 1 must 
soon lose, unless it please God, that she 
rather should mourn for me. I read the 
letters, in which you relate your mother’s 
death to Mrs. Strahan; and I think L do 
myself honour, when I tell you that I read 
them with tears. But tears are nether to 
me nor to you of any farther use, wheu 
once the tribute of nature has been puid. 
The business of life summonses us away from 
useless grief; and calls to the exercise of 
those virtues, of which we are lamenting our 
deprivauon. The greatest benefit wnich one 
friend can confer upon another, is to guard, 
and incite and elevate his virtues. This your 
mother will still perform, if you diligently 
preserve the memory of her life, and of her 
death: alife, so faras 1 can learn, useful, 
wise and innocent ; and a death, resigned, 
peaceful and holy. I caunot forbear to men- 
ton that neither reason nor revelation denies 
you tohope, that you may encrease her hap- 
piness by obeying her precepts, and that she 
may, in her present state, look with pleasure 
upon every act of virtue, to which her in- 
structions or example have contributed. 
Whether this be more than a pleasing dream, 
or ajustopinion of separate spirits, 1s indeed 
of no great importance to us, when we con- 
sider ourselves as acting under the eye of God. 
Yet surely there is something pleasing in the 
belief, that our separation from those whom 
we love, is merely corporeal ; and it may be 
4 great incitement to virtuous friendship, if 
it can be made probable, that a union, which 
has received the divine wpprobation, shall 


continue to eternity. 
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There is ene expedient, by which you 
may in some degree coatinue oe presence. 
If you write down minutely, what you can 
remember of her from your earliest years ; 
you will read it with great pleasure, and 
receive from it many hints of soothing recole 
lections, when time shall remove her yet 
farther from and your grief shall be 
matured to veneration. ‘l'o this, however 
painful for the present, I cannot but advise 
you, as toasource of comfort and satisfac- 
tion in the time to come: for all comfort 
and all satisfaction, is sincerely wished you 
by, dear Sir, 
Your most obliged, most obedient 
And most humble servant, 


Sept. 25, 1750. Samuet Jounsox. 
From Mr. E. to Dr. Johnson. 


Dear Sir, 
While 1 doubted my ability of making 


| suitable return to your former letter, 


the unexpecied as unmerited comfort, and 
next to inspired excellence of last Sunday's, 
filled me with a transport of gratjtude and 
admiration, which still almost totally de- 
prives me of the power of speaking, it; the 
first sentiment I was capable of expressing, 


was a rapture of thankfulness tg the great 
cieator and comforter of the world, 
that still such a friend remained in it; and 
then, that J, who can plead so small a 
claim, gr promise so poor a return; that I 
should possess sucha share in a friendship, 
which orators have preached, poets have 
_—— and princes have wished in vain. 

at I shall not tire you, with all you have 
made me feel; nor offeud your delicacy 
with praise, as undesired as deserved. Be 
it my glory to improve your exalted pre- 
cepts; and so to cultivate that benevoleuce, 
as to preserve such a currespondent! 

The treasures of my dear mother's Jetters, 
which I have been long amassing, and which 
I shall ever guard with veneration, will 
greatly facilitate the painful, though pious 
task you prescribe: which it might indeed 
almost wholly save me; but which I am 
fully determined by your sage advice, literally 
to perform. If r shall eagerly embrace 
every scheme that cai perpetuate the memo- 
ty, and even the presence, of my beloved, 
my honoured guaraian; that can preserve 
and invigorate those important lessons, to 
which J] owe all I have that is valuable; 
all that has been my past, that conslituies 
my present, or shall found my fature hap- 

iness; with how much greater ardour shall 
i then pursue a method, which I ain fond 
to believe may increase the felicity of my 
best benefactress; or which may at least 
animate a piety lastingas my life, in return 


of a piety lasting as hers? Long may, deat 
Sir, you possesg your long possessed parent; and 
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late may my duty of congratulations be turn- 
ed into my debt of condolence! Some of 
my friends, to whom I communicated your 
letter, have insisted with me to put it into 
Scot's Magazine, for the benefit of my 
country. But, however sensible I am of its 
uncommon value, and of the consolation 
it might convey to thousands, who cannot 
boast such a correspondent; yet, certain 
scruples have obliged me to deny the bene- 
volent request; in hopes that I shall easily 
prevail with you, Sir, to favour the public 
with ai essay, comprising the principal 
thoughts of the letter, and purposely adap- 
ted to siill more extensive utility. Though 
I would not willingly lavish my private 
treasures, far less publish ought without its 
author’s leave; I shall join with no_ less 
ardour in the public gratitude, that you shall 
have so extended the happiness, without 
impairing the honour conferred on one, 
whose glory it is to subscribe himself, dear 
Sir, your most obliged, and most obedient 
servant, 
James Evpninston. 
Edinturgh, Octoler 4, 1750. 


Fram Mr. E. to Dr. Johnson. 


IT thought you, dear Sir, in my debt, but 
alas! my sister's letter, which yesterday 
received, proves me very deeply in yours. 
And oh! that I were as able as willing to 
pay. Your tender friendship and exalted 

nius flew unasked to my aid, when I 
ae my, then, nearest and dearest relation : 
oh! that I could now minister equal comfort 
to you, bereft of a nearer and dearer. I 
ean indeed (and am proud to own it) par- 
ticipate your sorrow, if hence it can find 
any alleviztion ; and do with the more ten- 
der sensibility join in mourning your loss, 


that ow can, from tasting a like happy 


union, judge what must have been your 
enjoyment. To paint my notion of the lat- 
ter were to augment your grief; my idea 
of the former is scarce to myself supportable. 
It forces however upon me a consideration, 
which I have hitherto been willing to banish 
from my mind; that the strongest human 
tie mast one day be broken, that the. hap- 
est pair one day must part; that one shall 
ptobably goa moment before the other, to 
complete perhaps the _——- ef both, 
and prepare their eternal reunion. For me, 
therefore, it is good to sorréw with you, as 
well asto hope. But surely, my dear friend, 
it- were as bold as unnecessary for me to 
offer any hints either of cogsolation or coun. 
sel toa sufferer, who has so powerfully taught 
the public in general, and me in particular, 
to indulge nature within the limits of reason, 
and to exalt the man into the Christian. 
But, since that modesty, which ever ac- 
companies superior mé@rit, hes prompted 


! your grief to seek the aid it used to convey. 
in obedience I must answer, and in justice 
declare, that, of the various liniments which 
allayed my distress, none was equal to your 
public, far less to your private productions, 
Other sources of solace you know better 
than myself. I have therefore only to mix 
my tears with yours, and to wish you every 
inward and outward help in this your tine 
of need. Nor can I doubt but the religiog 
and vistue whose cause you have so eticc 
tually espoused, will support under every 
pressure their brave, their faithful advocate, 
In this persuasion, as in every good wish 
to Mr. Johnson, I must be joined, not 
only by my dearest, who feels most tender. 
ly for him; bat by all the sensible and the 
worthy of this kingdom, who, though 
mourning that the Rambler is come to the 
end of his labours, cannot but gongratulate 
themselves as well as him, that his labours 
have ended as they begun. How happy 
must I therefore deem myself in privately 
sharing with your sorrow or joy, and in 
styling cavestt with equal tenderness and 
truth, dearest Sir, your most obliged, most 
respectful, and most affectionate servant, 

James 

Edinburgh, March 26, 1752. 
To Dr. Johnson. 

Dear Sir, 

I have just learned my new debt of con- 
dolence; of which the greatness does but 
put me in mind, how little you need its 
payment. While I must however grieve 
with you, threugh a friendship, where gra- 
titude is but a feebler impulse, it is some 
joy for me to understand, that no distance, 
either of piace, or of time; no immediate 
attention, of whatever importance ; has been 
able even to blunt those filial feelings, 
wl:ich are inseparable from a noble mind. 
But, though affection and sympathy claim 
both their indulgence; I imay at least re 
turn the kind hint you lent me, on a like 
occasion; that ‘* tears are neither to you 
} nor to me, of any farther use, when once 
the tribute of nature has been paid.” 

I need not, dear Sir, insinuate to you, 
that neither your parent nor mine was call- 
ed away, till weary with age, and ripe for 
heaven; any more than that the longer we 
were blest with their company on earth, 
the shorter shall be our separation from 
them. 

Meantime I think, but again with you, 
that duty even to the dead, as well as the 
living, bids us moderate that grief we woul 
not stifle; and return, as soon as possible, 
to ‘the exercise of those faculties, which 
the worthies we mourn have transmitted 
us for the service of a world, that never 
stands more in need of their aid, than when 
she seems least to-deserve it. 
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I hope to find you the first day the wea- 
ther will allow me, enforcing those precepts 
you both publicly and privately inculcate 
with so singular power, by a still more 
powerful ezample. For, as every solace 
is your due from at least every Briton; as 
proud must [ be to contribute my little 
peculiar, as to think how peculiarly it is 
your due from, dearest Sir, your most aflec- 
tionate, as most obliged, 

James ELPHINSTON. 

Brompton, February 22d 1752. 


— — 
BRITISH AGRICULTURE IN REQUEST: IM- 
PROVED VALUE OF PRODUCTS BY ITS 


ADOPTION. 
The peaceful rivalship of the plough and 
the spade, to whatever heights it may be car- 
ried between two nations, has never met with 
our censure; on the contrary, we have cheer- 
ed those engaged in it, while we have endea- 
voured to expose the false glories of the am- 
bitious. It is to the honour of our island, 
that this field of battle is yielded to us by 
our rival, and that ansong the most popular 
works publishing at Paris, and confessed!y 
among the most useful, is ‘* A Course of 
English Agriculture,” edited by M. Pictet. 
This Conrse, in fact, forms a part of the 
Bibliotutque Britannique of that writer ; but 
he has been induced to comply with solicita- 
tions to publish it in a separate treatise, for 
the benefit of French agriculturists. 

M. Pictet isa native of Geneva; his as- 
sociate in the promotion of agriculture is M. 
Fellemberg, who has procured models of the 
most desirable implements of agriculture, 
from England and elsewhere, to which he 
had added improvements, to meet his own 
purposes ; and he has formed an experimental 
farm on a large scale, at Hofwyl, in Switzer- 
land. Here he educates youth professionally 
to the management of farms, and endeavours 
to shew them the best methods of procedure. 
The expence of this institution was jor some 
vears supposed to exceed the profit; but at 
length M. Fellemberg has published a state- 
ment, shewing very satisfactory results. 

It appears from the comparison instituted, 
that on a space of 32,500 French feet, by the 
usual course of agriculture in Switzerland 
under the old management, the product would 
have been worth no more than 25 French 
livres ; and that in land of the best quality, and 
under the best management heretofore prac- 
ticed, the same space of ground would have 
yielded products to the value of 63 livres: 
whereas the medium profit of the arable lands 
of Hofwyl is 176 livres, on the same extent of 
land. The calculations which justify this 
report, are said to have been published, and 
submitted to the closest examination. 

M. Pictet, in the course of his work ob- 
serves, that much remains to be done in 
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England ere the state of agriculture can be 
deemed perfect: we agree with him in this 
opinion. We believe, too, that-every yeat 
makes some progress towards that desirable 
state; notwithstanding which exertions, 
there will be abundant opportunities for those 
who come after, to improve on our labours. 


SAXON CHRONICLE. 

Specimen of the Saxon Lanzsuage, being a 
Description of Britain, frum the Saxon 
Chronicle, with a Translation as nearly 
literal as the diffcrent Idioms of the two 
Languages will admii. 

This work was a Record kept by the 
Monastery of Peterborough, of the principal 
events of each vear as they occurred. Those 
which took place before the vear 664, in 
which the monastery was founded, were ex- 
tracted from earlier writers, and do not enable 
us to judge of the progressive improvements, 
or variations, in the language. 


Brittene igland is ehta hund miles lang and 
two hund brad. Ang her sind on this igland 
fif gciheode, Englise and Brittise and Wilse 
and Seyitise and Pyhtise and Bocleden. Erst 
weron bugend thises landes Brittea, tha coman 
of Armenia and gesatan suthewearde Brvyt- 
tene wrost. ‘Tha gelamp hit that Pyhtas 
coman suthan of Sejtthian mid langum seipum 
na maneguin and tha coman zrost on north 
Ybernian up, and ther bedo Scottas that hi 
ther meston wunian. Ac hi noldan heouu 
Iyfan forthan cweedon tha Scottas we cow 
magon theah-hwathere red gelzron. We 
witan other eg!and her be easton, ther ge ma- 
gon eardian gif ge willath, and gif hwa cow 
withstent we cow fultumiath that ge hit maga 
Tha ferdon tha Pyhtas and gefer- 
dow this land northanweard; and sutheuweard 
it hefdon Brittas swa we wer ewedon. 

Translation. 

The British islind is eight hundred miles 
long, and three hundred broad ; and there are 
on this island tive nations, English, British 
or Welch, Scottish, Pictish and Roman. The 
first inhabitants of this land were the British ; 
they came from Armenia, and settled in the 
southern part of Britain first. Then happens 
ed it that the Picts came from the south part 
of Scythia with jong ships not many, and 
they came first to the north cf Ireland, and 
there asked the Scots that they might abide 
there. But they were unwilling to give them 
leave, so forthwith answered the Scots we 
are only able to assist you with advice; we 
know another island that is cust, there you 
may inhabit if yvu are willing, aud if they 
withstand you, we will assist you tl wt vou 
may drive them away. Then depay the 
Picts and entered this land northwar. and 
southward the British had it as we betore 
said, 
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WAGES OF LABOUR, 


AS FIXED BY THE MAGISTRATES AND JUS- 
TICES OF THE PEACE FOR THE COUNTY OF 
CHESTER, MET AT CHESTER IN APRIL, 


1597. 
[From Sir F. Eden's State of the Poor.) 


Wags | Wages | Wages | 


by the,by the the 
Year | Year | Day | 
with |without | with | 
meat & | meat & | meat & | 
| 
Asmith 11815 2} 
A wheel-wright......|/2 00/5 10 24) 
A plough-wright i 100/55 2 | 
A master carpenter.... 134,513 4/0 4 
A servant carpenter .. | 1 0 0/3 lo ojo 1 |! 
A rough mason....../1 68/5 O00 
& plasterer ......... 005 oojo 2]} 
A lime-maker......../1 30;4 2 
Abricklayer ......../1 00/4 OO]0 28) | 
Abrickman ......../1 60/410 0!0 2}! 
dt SOISIZ AIO 2-1] 
A mill-wright......../1 345 3 
Atile-maker ........}1109 4 OO!0 2 
A linen-weaver ...... | 1 004 1 
A 1603 1 |) 
A wocllen-weaver.... 80 312 1 
A 1004 OOo 2 |} 
60313410 18] | 
‘1344 00/0 | 
{1 004 000 11}! 
Ashingler ........... 11004 0010 2 
A shearman ........} 1 00 313 4\0 
An hosier ...........1 3031000 1 | 
Ashoemaker ........ 1 10014 0 0,0 21) 
A pewterer..........);1 00313 4/0 
brewer. 00310 0/0 13]; 
Glovers 1600.1 || 
Cutlers 79 4100,0 1}! 
Sadlers. 50:4 O00 
504 © 1f! 
00:3 10% 2 | 
Hat-makers ........]/1 10041000 2 |} 
Fletchers............ 1 00/3 loolo 2 
Arrow-head-makers .. 01503 1100/0 1 
Butchers lo 0,0 1 
Bailiffs of Husbandry... | 2 00/4 00,0 3 
Mowers of grass......|0 00,0 4 
Taskers 000 O00 4 
Reapers 000 000 2 
Mowers of corn...... 0 olo 00/0 
Best servants ..... 0 043 1000 0 
Second 1000 0 
Third sort ....... 0 8oll 160'0 o 


In the original MS. (Harl: Brit. Mus. No. | 
2091) the column that contains the wages by 
the day without victuals is torn off. In the 
preamble we are informed that the meeting 
was held, and these prices of Jabour settled, 


on account ‘* of the dearth and scarcitie of 
things at this present tyme.”"—The prices in 
“Windsor market then were: wheat £3 gs. 
6d. the quarter, and malt £2 6s. 4d. the 
a according to the audit books of Eton 
Joliege. Beef sold at Is. Gd. the stone of 
| 8lb. ; Dutch cheese at 34d. per |b.; Suffolk 


, cheese at 2d. per lb.; barley for pouliry at 
10d. per peck; a bushel of oatmeal at 5s. 8d.; 


best beer, in October, at 5s. 4d. per barrel ; 
sinall beer at 2s. per barrel; and in Decem- 
ber, best at Gs. small at 4s. 4d. 


OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 
Population.—In the year 1377 the popu- 


| lation of England was 2,092,987 souls; in 


1483, 4,686,000 ; 1n 1683, 6,500,000; in 


1786, and at the last enumeration by order of 


Parliament, about 8,000,000. 

Church Revenues, &c.—It appears that the 
revenue to the episcopal clergy amounts to 
£120,000 per annum ; deans and chapters 
(about 1700 persons) to £140,000 ; universities 
to £180,000 ; inferior clergy to £1,350,000 
perannum. The number of the established 


‘clergy is about 18,000, and, with their fa- 
_ milies and dependants, probably make up a 


hundred thousand persons: which, comput- 
ing the population of the kingdom at eight 
millions, 1s about an eightieth part of the 
people. 

Preserving Grapes.—The following is a new 
method of preserving grapes.—Take a cask, or 
‘barrel, inaccessible to the external air, and put it 
into a layer of bran dried in an oven, or of ashes 


| well dried or sifted. Upon this place a layer of 


bunches of grapes well cleaned, and gathered it 


| the afternoon of adry day, before they are per- 


fectly ripe. Procéed thus with alternate lavers of 
bran and grapes, till the barrel is full, taking care 
that the grapes do not touch each other, and to Jet 
the last layer be of bran; then close the barrel, 
so that the air may not be able to penetrate, 
which is an essential point. Grapes, thus packed, 
will keep nine or twelve months. To restore them 
to their freshness, cut the end of each bunch and 
put that of white grapes into white wine, and 


, that of black grapes into red wine, as you would 
| put flowers into the water to receive or keep them 


fresh, 

Extraordinary Arrival.—A letter from Ports- 
mouth contains the fellowing paragraph : * An 
extraordinary arrival came here in the Frederick- 
stein. from the Mediterranean ; no meancr per- 
son than Mahomed Mozen Khan, an Indian 


| prince, who being driven from his dominions by 


a powerful adversary, travelled overland to the 
Emperor of Morocco, and came to England in 
the above-named frigate.” 

Tar-making in Scoliand,—The London Com- 
pany, who have the Duke of Gordon's forests on 
lease, have desermined to try the experiment of 
tar-making in the extensive forests of the Spey. 
Three Danes passed through Bervie, on their way 
to the forests, about six or eight weeks ago, for 
the purpose of beginning the manufacture, and 
instructing the inhabitants in it. 
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k Aqueduct of cast 7,on.—An aqueduct of cast 
f 4 iron, supported by three pillars of freestone, is 
1 TH about to be erected near Stoney Stratford. The 
middle pillar is 34 feet high, on a base of 26 feet 
e fong, by 8 wide. The aqueduct will be 100 feet 
1 long, and 8 feet wide. Barges of 90 tons will be 
} ass it. 
worthy nobleman in Wilt- 
t sbire, the leases of whose farms have lately dropt, 
. has divided those farms, some into two, and some 
4 into three ; a noble example, which we hope and | 
‘4 trust will ere long be followed by all those pos- 
: sessing landed property in the kingdom. The 
principles of this nobleman may be said to be 
= © «uly patriotic, and for this deed alone he deserves 
® well of his country. 
Supply of Fish.—Shrewsbury. It is with great 
I. pleasure we find that a number of public-spirited 
n gendemen have come toa resolution to furnish 
n Shrewsbury and its neighbourhood with a regular 
of supply of fish, principally soles, from Carnarvon 
. Bay, at a moderate price, viz. 1s. per pound, in 
opposition to the exorbitant demands which the 
” inhabitants have suffered for years past. There 
to has been already a succession of arrivals of this 
Ts delicious fish, and we understand that arrange- 
es ments are forming by which they will be con- 
)0 veyed from the shore to this town in twenty-four 
hours. 
ae New Free Church.—Christ’s Church, Need- 
s wood. On the 15th of August last a new church 
was consecrated in Needwood Forest, in the coun- 
= ty of Stafford. The sermon was preached by the 
a Rev. Mr. Gisborne, to a very numerous audience. 
he When the act of parliament passed for the in- 
closure of this forest, containing upwards of 9400 
ow acres, belonging to his Majesty, it soon became 
or evident that the population would increase so 
rit rapidly, as to require some new arrangement with 
res respect to the means of public worship and reli- 
of gious instruction ; and the late Isaac Hawkins, 
it Esq. of Burton-upon-Trent, having bequeathed to 
er- tis executors (Isaac Hawkins Browne, Esq. and 
of the Rev. Thomas Gisborne) a large sum of money 
are for pious and charitable uses, they made a pro- 
let posal, that, if the King would grant in perpetuity 
el, an adequate portion of the forest land for the site 
ite, of achurch and the support of its minister, they 
ed, would engage that a church and a parsonage- 
em house should be erected upon it. The proposal 
and met with the royal approbation ; and in 1805 an 
ind act of parliament was obtained, enabling his 
uld Majesty to make the necessary allotment. The 
em patronage was vested in the Crown. And, for the 
pertuanent accommodation of the poor, it was 
rts- enacted, that not less than one half of the church 
An should ever remain in open and unappropriated 
ck- sittings, From the late Earl of Liverpool, the 
Der Karl of Chichester, the Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
jian lord Mulgrave, .%.e Earl of Harrowby, the Earl 
: by ot Derby, and Mr. Perceval, who have successive- 
the ly filled the office of Chancellor of the Duchy of 
din Lancaster, it is stated that uniform assistance in 
forwarding the measure fas been obtained. 
om~ tought to be recorded to the honour of his Ma- 
5 on 
it of granting for the endowment any quantity of land 
pey- Setween 105 and 160 acres, he was pleased most 
way 
for 
and 
wel 
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}esty, that the act having left him an option of } ditto for vegetables, and 23 ditto animal food ; 39 


‘Werally to direct, that the largest number should | is estimated that there are in England and Wales 
*assigned, The executors of Mr, Hawkins have  },759,009 horses for labour and pleaspre, ang 
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And | more than 3} atres of land, namely, half an acre 


(706 
furnished, towards the expence of the act and the 
buildings, 30001.; to which 6561, have been added 
by individual subscription. 

Surprising Instance of Alstinence.—< At has 
been mentioned in the different newspapers, some 
months ago, that Mrs. Ann Moore, of the village 
of Tutbury, five miles from Burton-upon-Trent, 
in the county of Stafford, had lived’ without meat, 
drink, or any support whatever, for some time; 
we have it now in our power to state positive facts, 
given us from a correspondent, who has within 
these few days paid a visit to Tutbury, and spoke 
with the said Ann Moore, who informed him she 
had lived two years and a half without eating, 
and one year the 15th of September last, without 
drinking any thing, not even a glass of cold spring 
water. To satisfy the faculty and her village 
neighbours, she submitted herself to be removed 
froma her humble cottage, to Mr. Jacksun’s house 
in that village, and there watched alternately, by 
two persons ata time, four hours each, for 16 
days and nights together, and during that time 
she had not so much support as a glass of water, 
nor did she ask for any thing ; thus far convincing 
the faculty she did live (or rather say exist) with- 
out any thing, except taking a large quantity o€ 

Scotch snuff (nasally), She was carried back 
to her humble cot again, and there resides. She 
was born ata village, in Derbyshire, and has been 
in stature a full-sized oman, was married to a 
person of the name of Moore, and has had four 
children. Her legs and thighs are doubled under 
her. She has not had any passage through her 
fur along time. She can sit up straight in bed, 
and work a little at her needle; she reads her 
bible and prayer-book, with the assistance of 
glasses; she sleeps at night from two to four 
hours ata time, and has the delicate appearance 
of alying-in woman, has asmall tint of red jus¢ 
in the centre of each of her cheeks 3 her voice ig 
low and rather faint, but accurately distinct ; she 
is now 48 years of age. But what is most astor 
nishing to the faculty and the world at large tha¢ 
haye seen and heard of her, that she has to this 
hour her five senses perfect. Her own opinjon 
is she cannot long continue. Any person that calls 
has free access to converse with her. Her own 
daughter and another woman attendon her, She 
is visited by many from various parts of the king- 
dom.” Bérmingham Chronicle.—— }jas any me- 
dicai gentleman examined, and reported on this 
subject fer public information ? 

Hint to thos: who use Foivling-Picces —The 
frequent bursting of guns by which many @ 
finger, and sometimes ahand, is shattered, may 
render the following information ysefu] to those 
who are in the habit of using fowling-pieces. 

The smallest portion of sand or sngar, has th¢ 

effect of bursting a barrel; therefore great care 
should be taken not to use paper in loading, in 
which sugar or sand has recently been inclosed, | 

Cyrious Calculation.—A human being is sup- 
posed to consume annually the produce of rather 


for bread, } of ditto for beer, cider, &c. J-50th 


| stone of which each person, on an average popur 
| lation of ten millions, is computed to devour. I¢ 
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that they, with colts, &c. require for their support 
7,500,000 acres of Jand. In the county of Mid- 
Yesex the number of taxed pleasure horses in 
1797, was 18,266; for agriculture, &c. 12,709— 
total 30,975. The cultivated lands in England 
and Wales, allowing 3,603,000 acres for hedzes, 
oopses, wood, water, and roads, is computed as 
39,027,000, of which about 14,000,000 are sup- 
posed to be arable: namely, 3,850,000 under 
wheat; 1,050,000 barley and rye; 3,500,000 
oats and beans ; 1,400,000 clover, rye-grass, &c. 
a like quantity under turnips and other roots ; 
and 2,800,000 lost annually by the generally in- 
jurious systém of fallow. The commons and 
waste lands are stated at 7,889,000 acres, making 
the whole superficies of the kingdom 46,916,000 
acres. The metropolis consumes butchers meat 
to the amount of seven millions sterling annually, 
A calf fed for the London market is stated to con- 
sume as much milk as would make a hundred 
weight of cheese. The number of sheep in 
England and Wales, according to the evidence 
given on passing the wool bill, exceeds forty mil- 
lions ; of which, including three millions of 
lambs, about fifteen millions are killad annually. 
The total annual produce of 46,916,000 acres is 
estimated at 126,720,009!. which costs in labour, 
artificers, and’ horse-keep, 56,720,0001., leaving 
an annual nett increase in value om the produce of 
the land to the amount of 70 millions sterling; 
of which the landlord is supposed to receive 42 
parts, taxes and tithes 13, and the farmers 15. 
This latter allotment we presume to have been 
made at a period infinitely less productive to the 
farmer than the present. 

Croydon Canal.—On Monday, Oct. 23, the 
navigation of this cana!, from the Thames to the 
town of Croydon, was opened. The proprietors 
met at Sydenham (about 5 miles from Croydon), 
and there embarked, in one of the Company’s 
barges, handsomely decorated with flags,&c. At 
this barge’s moving forward, an excellent band 
played “‘ God save the King,” and a salute of 21 
guns was fired. This barge was followed bya 
great many others, loaded with coal, stone, 
com, &c. &c. all hoisting flags and streamers, 
After passing a wharf, erected at Penge Common 
by John Scott, Esq. by means of which the towns 
of Beckenham, Bromlcy, and a considerable part 
of Kent are accommodated with coal, manure, 
and merchandize, at a greatly reduced rate of 
carriage, the gay fleet of barges entered Penge 
Forest. The canal passes through this forest in 
@ partof itso elevated, that it affords the most 
extensive prospects, comprehending Beckenham, 
several scattered villages and seats, Shooter’s- 
hill, Addington-hills, Banstead Downs, and nu- 
amcrous other picturesque objects in the counties 
of Kentand Surrey ; these ricii prospects break- 
ing in, from time totime, by openings among 
the trees. In gliding through the deepest recesses 
of the forest, nothing met*the eye but the elegant 
windings of the clear and still canal ; its borders 
adorned by a profusion of trees, of which the 
beauty -*.s heightened by the tint of autumn. 
The inhabitants of Croydon met the procession 
some miles from their town, and hailed it with 
loud and repeated cheers. The bason at Croydon 
was surrounded by many thougands of persons. 
When the proprictors’ barge entered the bason, 


the band played “ God save the King” the guns 
fired, the bells of the churches were rung; and 
this immense concourse hailed, by universal 
shouts, the dawn of their commerce and pros. 
perity.—The proprietors walked to the Greyhound 
Inn, accompanied by music, and preceded by 
the workmen, who marched in order, with their 
tools on their shoulders ; a very splendid dinner 
was provided in the Assembly-rocm at the Grey. 
hound, Edward Smith, Esq. presided. His Ma. 
jesty’s health was drank : also those of the Duke 
of Norfolk, Lord Gwydir, the Chairman, and 
others : many songs, &c. were sung suitable to 
the occasion.—It having been stated to the meet. 
ing that circumstances are now favourable for the 
extension of the Croydon canal to Portsmouth; 
and the prodigious advantages of such a measure, 
both as affecting public commerce and the com- 
mercial and agricultural improvements of the 
counties through which it will pass, being uni- 
versally acknowledged, the following toast was 
drunk accompanied by the most lively acclama- 
tions:—* The Union of the Kiver Thames and the 
English Channel through the Croydon Canal,.”"— 
After several other appropriate and patriotic toasts, 
the day’s entertainment concluded with the 
greatest harmony and satisfaction ; and it isa 
most agreeable circumstance to add, that not 
withstai:ding the vast concourse of people crowd 
ing the banks, the bridges, tops of warehouses, 
and other dangerous situations, the enjoyment of 
the day was uninterrupted by any misfortune. 

Tyrolean Deputies.—Two deputies have arrived 
inthis country from Iloffer, the general of the 
Tyrolean patriots, for the purpose of soliciting pee 
cuniary assistance from our government, They 
came by the way of Gottenburgh. These gentk- 
men report very favourably of the resources cf 
the country, and of the disposition of its inh:- 
bitants to sustain the arduous struggle in which 
they are engaged ; they declare that the French 
and confederate armies Jost upwards of 48,000 
men during the month of September, in their 
unsuccessful conflicts with the Tyrolese.—An- 
drew Hoffer, the chief of the Tyrolese, gives every 
facility to the continuance of the intercourse be 
tween Italy and Germany. Several Italian silk 
dealers, lately arrived at Munich, having travelled 
with their valuable merchandize unmolested, ia 
consequence of Hoffer’s passports. He told 
them, that if the Bavarians suffered them to ex- 
change their commodities for grain, he should ls 
glad ; but if they did not, neither he, nor his 
brave adherents, should be reduced to want— 
The iwo Tyroleans who have been deputed by 
their gallant countryman to solicit assistance from 
our government, appeared on the Exchange. 
They are both extremely well-'coking men, and 
were dressed in the uniform of the Tyrolese pr 
triots, They afterwards ascended to the subscrip- 
tion-room at Lloyd’s, where they were received 
with repeated cheers. They were among tit 
foreign deputies invited to the Lord Mayors 
dinner at Guildhall, on his entrance into. offict, 
November 9. 

*,* For an account of the Tyrol, and its inh» 
bitants, vide, in a future page, our OBsERvANDA 
ExTERwa, article Tyron, and for the manner d 
theirs defending their country , vide p. 528. 
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Address of the Corporation of the City of , N.B. This address was finally adopted, 
London to his Majesty, presented De@ | after two courts called for its reconsideration, 
20, 180¢ | by the City of London, instead of another 

— | Address, which had beea agreed to, 


To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, the | Junction of the Thames and the MedwarZ 


humbie, loyal, and dutifut Address and | 
Petition of the Lord “Mayor, Aldermen, | - of the 
and Commons of the City of London, in | rivers Thames and Medway, by a canal from 


Common Council assembled.— Rochester, projected, but 
; 3 | from various causes this useful scheme was 

Most Gracious Sovereign, —We your Ma- afterwards nearly abandoned. About eigh- 
jesty’s most faithful, loyal, and dutiful sub- | teen months since, a spirited individual raised 
jects, the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- | it again into action, and, with the assistance 
‘wons of the City of London, in Common | of some who had always seen ils value, re- 
Council assembled, most humbly approach | commenced this promising work. We have 
your Majesty's sacred person, in the perfect | now the satisfaction to state, that late!y,-at 
assurance that your Majesty will graciously | Gravesend, the first stone was laid of the en- 


F condescend to receive the suggestions of cmd trance lock to the basin, or dock, of the ca- 
§ faithful and loyal citizens, on subjects which | nal, which will closely unite the above im 


seriously and deeply affect their interests, in | portant rivers. This canal, of less than se- 
common with the rest of your Majesty’s peo- | ven miles in length, will save a long and often 
ple—We have witnessed with deep regret | dangerous vovage round the Nore, of nearly 
the disastrous failure of the late expedition, | fifty miles; “conveying timber, hops, corn, 
as the magnitude of its equipment had raised | and tie other produce of the county of Kent 
the just hopes and expectations of the country | (whose motto is Invicta”), aud, indeed, 
to some permanent benefit.—And we cannot | merchandize of every description, to and from 
avoid expressing to your Majesty the sorrow { the Loadon market, in a short and certain 
and indignation with which we are affected | time. The chairman and committee per- 
by the unhappy dissentions that have pre- | formed the ceremony of laying the stone, at 
vailed among your Majesty’s ministers, and | two o'clock, amidst the ringing of bells, and 
our fears that such dissensions may prove } the acclamations ofa large concourse of specs 
eminently prejudicial to the best interests of | tators. On the stone was engraved : 
ihe nation. —Your Majesty’s faithful citizens, “¢ This first stone of the entrance lock to the 
actuated by loval attachment to your sacred | canal uniting the rivers ‘hames and Mec- 
person and illustrious house, and solicitous way, was }aid on the 27th day of November, 
forthe honour of your Majesty’s arms, and | 1809, by Joseph Slonurd, Esq. Chairuan, 
the dignity and solidity of vour Majesty's | and the Committee —falph Walker, 
councils, are deeply impressed with the ne- | gineer.” 
cessity of an early and strict inquiry Fito the | ‘Tue current coins of the realm, gold, sil- 
causes of the failure of the late expedition, | yer, and copper, together with the medals 
therefore pray your Majesty will direct in- | commemorating the grand national jubilee of 
quiry to be forthwith instituted, in order to | the 2ath October, 1800, on our gracious So- 
ascertain the causes which have occasioned | vereign George the Third entering the 50:1 
it.—-By order of the Court, year of his glorious reign, were deposited in a 
Henry Woopruorp. | glass vase vena in the stone.—T'o detail the 
4 . numerous advantages which the nation, and 
His Majesty's Answer. more particularly the counties within isine 
Tthank you for yonr expressions of duty and | micdiate sphere, will derive from this canal, 
attachment to me and to my family.—The | would far execed our limits. The roy:l 
recentexpedition to the Scheldt was directed | dock-yards of Chatham, Woolwich, Depts 
loseveral objects of great importance to the | ford, &c. will have au easy and safe commu- 
interests of my allies, and to the security of | nication with each other; and we hope in 
my dominions. ~ I regret that of these objects | due course to record the completion of a worl, 
apartonly has been accomplished.—I have | which we consider conducive in its degree to 
not judged it to be necessary to direct any mi- | the prosperity of a kingdom, so justly famed 
litary inquiry into the conduct of my com- for its internal and exicrna! commerce. 
tw Cor the progress of excavating the basin in the 
take a Medway canal, which is to connect the 
shall po h bli Thames and the Medway, a stratum of peat 
+9 G€ to be most conducive to the public | has been discovered, in which large trees are 
Good, found, apparently oak and yew; some stand. 
They were all received very graciously, and | jng, others lying horizomally, and many ia 
ad the honour to kiss his Majesty’s hand.— | all directions, : ° 
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Scarcity of Coin.—For some time past, 
various persons have made it their business to 
attend al the markets in London and its en- 
urchase guineas, half-guineas, 
and seven shilling pieces, which, no doubt, 
are sent to a foreign market in neutral ships. 
This trade is attended by very great profits. 
This sort of traffic is said to be carried on to 
a very great extent at Flushing ; and, should 
it continue long, the scarcity of gold coinage 
will be severely felt.—Lately, 13,0001. in sil- 
ver. with 3000]. in gold, were scized in the 
river, intended for exportation. The mo- 
ney was carried to the Bank. 

Navy List.—The naval monthly list up to 

. I, contains the following statement 
of our force employed on active service :-—108 
sail of the line, 28 fifties and forty-fours, 156 
frigates, 245 sloops, 16 bombs and fire-ships, 

8 brigs, 339 cutters, 49 schooners, and 6 
uggers.—Total, 723. The grand total, com- 
prising the guard, store, prison and hospital 
ships, as well as those building and in ordi- 
nary, amounts to 252 sail of the line, 35 fif- 
ties and forty-fours, 253 frigates, 314 sloops, 
25 bombs and fire-ships, 105 brigs, 8 gun- 
vessels, 40 cutters, 53 schooners, 6 luggers, 
10 yachts, 25 tenders—1131. 


Extent of Norfolk Farms.—Some idea of 
the extent of Norfolk farms may be formed, 
when it is known that one occupier, in the 
Western district, last year expended more 
than 11001, for only one sort of manure 
(brought many miles), notwithstanding the 
immense quantity made at home, and the 
great number of sheep annually folded on the 
grounds. On another farm, 48 acres are con- 
sumed in paths and fences across the lands. 

Chrystal.—A Cairngorum stone, weighing 
308 ounces, of one entire chrystal, was lately 
found in the Highlands of Scotland, and is 


mow in the possession of a lapidary in Edin. ' 


burgh. 


Herring Fishery.—Forty boats employed 
in the herring fishery. on the Norfolk coast, 
between the 25th of September and ist of 
November last, caught upwards of fouréeen 
millions of fish, which sold to the merchants 
for between 16 and 17,0001., and gave to 
each person employed in the — inde- 
pendent of the expenses of the vessel, about 
501.—The herring fishery at Yarmouth has 
been remarkably productive, a greater quan- 
tity having been caught than ever was known. 
The boats have come in repeatedly with 
twenty lasts, and, in some instances, as many 
as twenty-three or twenty-four lasts have 
been brought in at a time. A last of herrings 
is 10,000. 

Amazing Ouk.—An oak-tree, of the un- 
common admeasurement of 25 tons, or 100 


solid feet, is now standing in Newbury Park, | 


i is supposed to be worth upwards of 95)" 
guineas. j 
Jubilee Non-Observance ! ! !—The 
Herald, in givingan account of the jubilee 
observed in that county, remarks as follows: 
—‘* Every sect and society vied with each 


«* other in cheering the hearts of their pou. 
“ neighbours, except tn one solitary instance, 
« viz. at Hartow, in which a number 
“* very opulent dissenters reside, all of whon! 


all seeds and roots of foreign plants, and othe} 


articles. 


near London.—The dark nights which har 
lately prevailed have been productive, as migh 
be expected, of many serious accidents vpn 
those roads about the metropolis which to th; 
disgrace of the police, are = without lighs 
Upon the Croydonsroad, which is now 
the greatest thoroughfares out of London, 
and upon which a gentleman met his deaii 
not long ago, there is not a public road lam) 
between Kennington turnpike and Sire. 
ham. The darkness, during a fog, lately, 
was so considerable, that travellers comin 
that way from Brighton and other places, 
called, without ceremony, at private house 
to borrow candles and lanterns; it was iu: 
possible for the drivers otherwise to pro 
ceed. One gentleman, on the Streathaw- 
road, with great humanity, ordered all hi 
servants and labourers to station then: 
selves along the road with lights till the 
moon gotup. Surely it is within the province 


of the Grand Jury of the county to remeds 
such a nightly nuisance, as the unpre 
| tected state of such a road. — However 
some alteration may be expected ‘ere long 
perhaps, in the ensuing session of parle 
ment. Our readers are requested to turn w 
Panorama, Vol. VII. p. 407 and 418, for tit 
notice officially taken of this subject by \!: 
Hasker of the General Post-Office, and MM: 
Ward, the latter of whom remarks, ‘I think 
** the roads for 15 miles about London ough 
** to be under the management of persons o! 
*¢ abilities, and the more immediate care 0! 
government.” 


IRELAND. 


Catholic Petition.—Dublin, Nov. 
The last reading of the Catholic Petition 0 
casioned some debate, and several glterations 
and amendments were proposed. A motor, 
however, for making an amendinent tot 
petition, being negatived, it was resolved thi! 


itshouid stand in its present form.—Tl 


refused subscribing to entertain their poor)” 
Foreign Plants.—It may not be improper 
to inform the curious in seeds, roots, &c. th) 


objects of Natural History, may be import) 
or regularly entered and landed at the C ustom f 
House, and the duties paid on them; wh 
prohibition, by law, existing on the aborp. 


Dangerous State of the Public Roni 
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transmission of the petition is committed to 
the Earl of Fingal.—The petition is to be pre- 
sented to the House of Lords by Lord Gren- 
ville, and to the House of Commons by Mr. 
Grattan.—A Committee of eleven were cho- 
sen, to prepare a digest of the grievances af- 
fecting the Catholic Body; after which the 
meeting adjourned. 

Catholics in Dublin.—An account is now 
taking in Dublin, by order of the archbishop, 
of every Protestant family, and also of every 
Roman Catholic in their employment, 
distinguishing the respective ages of each. 

Stamp Duty.—The executors of the late 
Archbishop of Dublin lately paid into the 
Stamp-office in that ye 1,733]. 6s. 8d. for 
duty on the will of his Grace. He is said to 
have died ‘worth nearly 400,000]. His pro- 
perty descends to his son, Earl Normanton. 

Theatrical Collections for Charities.—The 
managers of the private theatre in Kilkenny, 
have paid to the several charitable institutions 
in that townno less a sum than 1678]. 11s. Gd. 
being the produce of their late performances. 

Carolan, the Irish Bard.—The first comme- 
moration of this celebrated bard took place lately 
at the private theatre, in Dublin. Several admir- 
able pieces of Irish music were played and sung 
on the occasion. 


-OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
EUROPE, AFRICA, ASIA, AND AMERICA, 


Steppes, or Deserts: natural and moral. 
—M. Humboldt, the celebrated traveller, has 


lately published interesting considerations, on 


what might be thought, without a pun, the 
most Larren of subjects ; but under the treat- 
ment of a masterly hand, and a mind of exten- 
sive research and combination, nothing is, 
properly speaking, barren. His object is to 
consider the wastes, or deserts, which are 
found in every quarter of the globe ; and as 
some of these are known by the name of séep- 
pes, he applies this name generally. 

The steppes of Europe extend from the 
— of Jutland to the mouth of the river 

heldt ; these are but small, compared with 
those of the other parts of the world ; and 
these are covered with one species of plants, 
tue heaths, the vigorous vegetation of which 
choaks all other herbage. 

The steppes of the interior of Africa, offer 
a most surprising spectacle. They are so 
many oceans of sand, which separate fertile 
Tegions, or surround them entirely, and ren- 
der them so imany islands. Their whole ex- 
tent comprises. a space nearly three times the 
dimensions of the Mediterranean sea. Small 
troops of gstriches and gazelles, with pairs 
of thirsty lions and panthers, roam through- 
out these vast wilds, as want or fancy leads 
them Those tribes of mankind which in- 


| 


habit the borders of these deserts, do not ha- 
zard the passing of them, except at certain 
periods of the year; or rather of the seasons. 

The steppes of Asiaoccupy the center of 
that immense continent, and overspread the 
mountains which, in prodigious masses, rear 
their lofty heads to the clouds. These are 
the highest deserts on the globe : they are also 
the most extensive ; for we trace them nearly 
two thousand leagues. Yet these mountains, 
these wastes, have their intervals, and from 
these seclusions have issued those hordes, of 
Tartars, Mongols, and other tribes, whose 
irruptions have had prodigious influence on 
the manners, the enjoyments, and even the 
destiny of the human species. 

The séeppes of the two Americas, although 
extensive, are smaller than those of Asia and 
Africa. The immense lakes which these 
countries contain, leave little room for de- 
serts. Perhaps, too, the presence of such 
great bodies of water is inconsistent with the 
existence of steppes, which usually are re« 
duced to barrenness by the absence of water. 
If the waters of America were placed in the 
deserts of Africa, would those sands longer 
continue barren ? We suppose not :—but, if 
any from this disposition of things take oc- 
casion to impugn the kindness of Providence, 
let them well consider whether something 
similar has not its seat in themselves, and 
whether it be not a previous duty to reclaim 
their personal steppes to moral cultivation. 

We are not fond of the melancholy of 
philosophy: it is seldom beneficial ; it is 
sometimes morbid ; yet the speculations of 
M. Humboldt do certainly support the excla- 
matory language of the complaining poet : 

A part how small of this terraqueous globe 
Is tenanted by Man !—the rest a weste, 

Rocks, deserts, frozen seas, and burning sands : 
Wild haunts of monsters, poisons, stings and 
death. 
Such is Earth's melancholy Map! but far 
More sad! This Earth is a true Map of Man. 
AFRICA. 

Slaves released—Sierra Leone. In Au- 
gust last, the brig letter of marque Minerva 
of London, detained the Swedish schooner 
Penel, atsea with a cargo of slaves on beard ; 
and brought her into this colony. Of the 
cargo eighteen slaves had been purchased from 
Mr. Samuel Samo, a resident in the Rio 
Pongas; these eighteen slaves, as having 
been purchased by a neutral contrary to the 
Abolition Act, and unlawfully ‘* exported, 
transported, carried, or conveyed, sent, or 
embarked,” and being found on board a 
neutral vessel out at sea, were adjudged to be 
condemned to the use of his Majesty. But 
the vessel with the remainder of the cargo 
was restored to the Swedish captain. 

2D2 
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This decision did not satisfy all present, 
anda gentleman, standing up in the court, 
declared himself attorney for the remainder 
of the slaves, for whom he prayed deliver- 
ance, stating that they were unjustly de- 
tained. The judge finding that these slaves 
were not, and never had been, natives or 
inhabitants of thiscolony, and therefore were 
absolutely aliens, refused to interfere; as 
having no power over the actions of the sub- 
jects of other countries. 

Itis said, that the gentleman who acted 
as attorney for these slaves, wished that they 
should make their personal appearance in 
court : also that he went on board the vessel, 
and urged them to make an attempt to get on 
shore. This gave great offence to the go- 
vernor, who has written a letter of apology 
to the Swedish governor of the Island of 
Bartholomew, whither the vessel was bound. 


AMERICA, NORTH. 

Expedition of Discovery.—A large body 
of warriors, hunters, and trappers, all well 
armed and equipped, took their departure 
about three months ago from Lousiville, in 
America, on a three-year expedition, to join 
the Missouri Company, who design to es- 
tablish themselves not only on the River Co- 
lumbia, but to enlarge the sphere of their 
commerce to the East Indies. 

French Prince among the Republicans.— 
Extract of a letter from Philadelphia, Nov. 
10th : —** The Emperor Napoleon has created 
Mrs. Jerome Patterson, of Baltimore, a 
Duchess of the House of Napoleon, with a 
suitable establishment of 40,000 crowns per 
annum; her son, a Prince of the French 
Empire; Colonel Toussard, late of the 
American Revolutionary Army, is appointed 
Governor of the young Prince, with the 
rank of General and a splendid salary. He 
has left Philadelphia for Baltimore, to take 
upon himself the duties of his appointment. 
Baltimore is to be the insperial and royal resi- 
dence for the present.” 

This is a master stroke of pclicy in the 
Corsican: if the Americans do not see 
through it, and act with spirit,—that they 
will have reason to repent their supineness, 
time will shew. 

AMERICA, SOUTH. 

Electrical Eels —M. Humboldt, in his 
recent travels, aflirms thatthe marshy streams 
of Beraand Rastro, in South America, are 
full of electrical cels, whose slimy body, 
dashed with yellow spots, communicate in 
every direction, and spontaneously, a violent 
shock. These gymnoti are five or six feet 
long, and when they suitably direct the action 
of their orgaus, armed with an apparatus of 
multiplied nerves, they are able to kill the 
most robust animals. All fishes shun the 
approach of this formidable ec). It even sur- 


Ne 
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prises men, who, standing on the steep bank, | 
are fishing with a hook ; the wetted line coy. 7 
veying the fatalcommotion. In this instance 

the electrical fire is diseugaged from the yer] 
bottom of the waters. ‘| 
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Ramparts Destroyed.—Vienna, The de.) pare lit 
molition of the ramparts around this city) 


carried on briskly. ‘This will prove a grew) Austr 
benefit to the city, which has hitherto be agg the fo 


| bounded by them : it will be improved by the 7 The 
more free and active circulation of air, “Ths mae PRC] 
suburbs, hitherto shut out from the city, will gm ''s9s 
now become parts of it, especially if teh those | 
streets be paved. The ramparts will be plan. of Sas 
ed and become public walks. The price ipa 4™ 
house-rent in the suburbs has already exp Austri 
enced a rise; and the citizens in generis Austr! 
consider this proceeding as tending to the 10 
bellishment of their city. The operation fem T° 
blowing up these works by gunpowder 
a variety of damages. “The windows ifm the Sa 
other glasses in the houses within the rany Tot 
of the shock occasioned by the explosions, «imme be 
all broken. Many houses are shaken consid: whole 
ably : and some persons have lost their lives the fro 
with ¢ 
Sketch of the Changes produced by W:) Taster 
Peace of Vienna.  Abstracted from tit Tot 
French.—Previous to the war, the populatio Russia 
of: the Austrian dominions, was my 
at 22,600,000. New Gallicia when it becane 
an Austrian province was supposed to contii It ca 
1,100,000 persons: in 1803 it 


wi > the 
1,281,057. The country trausferred to the scribed 
duchy of Warsaw, may be taken at 1,500,00 
ersons: it also includes the salt mines ¢/ 
Vieliezka, mines of silver, iron, and lea’, 
with several corn countries ; and the ancicii 


contra 
an inde 
Tyrol 
Buonap 


city of Cracow, formerly possessing 80,! fall pa 
inhabitants ; now reduced to 24,000. AMM On the 
trian Poland had by the last official enumer disappo 
tion 4,600,000 inhabitants : this treaty dowel 
duces them to 3,000,000.—The part of as 
Austria ceded to the Confederation of | Bohemi 
Rhine, contains from 210 to 220,000 neop aze of | 
the country of Saltzburgh, and Berchtoll merely 
den, comprise 214,000 inhabitant ang in 
Upper Carinthia, or the circle of Villac!, TM tion, in 
country which possesses mines of lead, Ci garians 

per, iron, calamine, and marble, had li or thei, 
117,815 inhabitants. In Carniola are the! 

mous quicksilver mines of dria, the product’ Buonay 
which is necessary for refining the ores" Tine 

Mexico and Peru ; Spain was allowed YR of the | 
treaty with Austria, to export yearly, oaths ; 
thousand cwt. of quicksilver. Carniola tt followin 
ons 433,000 inbabitants, including Ist “ Ge 
Frioul with Montefalcone may have 00,0 the Leo 


the territory of Trieste 33,000. In sion, 
is ceded about 450,000. ‘The Illyrian 
vinces possess a population of about 1, 100," 
The whole population ceded by the tres!’ 
Vienna, is estimated at 8,420,000 suby* 


4 
= 
19,00 
n 
| 
] 


Nevertheless, the population still remain- 
» under the Austrian government is at least 


775 000,000 of persons ; and it is likely that 

this number will be increased by the addition 
bank, 7 of those who will endeavour to relieve them- 
selves from the impositions they must expect, 
lance by withdrawing from the places where they 


"Ware at present, settled. For these changes a 
time is allowed, six years; till the expiration 
Bot which all estimates formed on the subject, 
Bare little other than conjectures. 

Abstract of the Definitive Treaty between 
Austria and France.—It contains 18 articles; 
the following are the chief stipulations :— 

The cessions of Austria divide themselves 
principally into three parts: those to the sove- 
reigns of the Rhenish League, generally ; 
those to Buonaparte ; and those to the King 
of Saxony, individually. 

Among the first of these the Emperor of 
Austria resigns Saltzburg, and a portion of 
Austria, extending on the Danube from Pas- 
sau to the vicintty of Lintz. 

To the second, Fiume and Trieste, and, 
in general the whole of the country south of 
the Save, till that river enters Bosnia. 

To the last, a few villages in Bohemiag and 
(to be united to the Duchy of Warsaw) the 
whole of Western Gallicia, extending from 
the frontiers of Silesia to the Bog, together 
with Cracow, and a district round it in 
Eastern Gallicia 

To these is added a barbarous cession to 
Russia, in the Eastern part of Gallicia, of 
so much territory as contains four hundred 
thousand souls. 

It cannot be denied that the extent of the 
Austrian dominions will be materially ciream- 
scribed by this treaty ; yet still it leaves her, 
contrary to the denunciations of her enemy, 
an independant and formidable power. The 
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submission, and driven from Madrid the fal« 
lacious Government formed by England. I 
was marching upon Cadiz and Lisbon, when 
I was under the netessity of treading back my 
steps, and of placing my eagles on the ram- 
parts of Vienna. ‘Three months have been 
the rise and termination of this fourth Punic 
war. Accustomed to the devotedness and 
courage of my armies, I must nevertheless, 
under these circumstances, acknowledge the 
particular proofs of affection which my sel- 
diers of Germany have given me. 

‘« The genius of France conducted the 
English army: it has terminated its projects 
in the ational marshes of Walcheren. 
In that important period I remained 430 
leagues distant, certain of the new plory 
which my people would acquire, and of the 
grand character they would display. My 
hopes have not been deceived. Tans parti- 
cular thanks to the Citizens of the depart- 
ments of the Pas de Calais aif the North. 
Frenchmen! every one that shall oppose yon, 
shall be conquered and reduced to submission, 
Your grandeur shall be increased by the hatred 
of your enemies. You have the force and 
energy of the Hercules of the Ancients, 

sh Poets united Tuscany to the Empire. 
The Tuscans were worthy of it by the mild- 
ness of their character; by the attachment 
their ancestors have always shewn us; and by 
the services they have rendered to European 
civilization. 


«© History pointed out to me the conduct 
I ought to pursue towards Rome. The Popes 
become Sovereigns of part of Italy, have 
constantly shewn themselves enemies of every 
preponderating power in the peninsula: they 
have employed their spiritual power to injure 
it. It was then demonstrated to me, that 
the spiritual influence exercised in my States 


1 le Tyrol is given up, with a provision that | by a foreign Sovereign was contrary to the 
anc" Buonaparte shall procure a ‘* complete aad | independence of France, and to the dignity 
80, full pardon” for her brave inhabitants!— | and safety of my throne. However, as 
AME On the whole, the enemies of Austria are | acknowledge the ieeessity of the spiritual ins 
Wine disappointed in their anticipation of her | fluence of the descendants ot the first of the 
cay downfall. Francis I], is acknowledged to be, | pastors, I could not corteiliate these grand 
F laugh as before, Emperor, King of Hungary and | interests, but by annulling the donative of 
of | Bohemia, in direct retractation of the langu- | the French Emperors my predecessors, and 
ve} aze of Buonaparte, who had spoken of him | by uniting the Roman States to France. 
told "B® merely as a Prince of the House of Lorraine, «© By the Treaty of Vienna, all the Kings 
abit" and in contradiction to the famous proclama- | and Sovereigns my Allies, who have given me 
llach ‘He tion, in which the Corsican invited the Hua- | so many proofs of the constancy of their 
Gy Crim garians fo chuse a King, and t inform him | friendship, have acquired and shall ceguire a 
id late of their choice. fresh increase of territory. 
e the TRANCE. «© The Illyrian provinces stretch the fron- 
poduct Buonaparte’'s Speech to his Senate, Nec. 3. | ticrs of my great Empire to the Save. Con- 
ory Tie Emperor being seated, the Members | tiguous to the Empire of Constantinople, I 
wed UE of the Legislative Body newly elect took the | shall find myself in a situation to wate ovr 
rly, § oaths ; after which the Emperor made the | the first interests of my commerce in the Mee 
qe following speech : diterranean, the Adriatic, and the Levaut. 
00h “ Gentlemen Deputies of Departments to | I will protect the Porte, if the Porte with- 
Cro the Legislative Body.—Since your last Ses- | draw herself from the fatal influence of Bog 
ston, Lhave reduced Arragcn and Custile to | land. she!! know how to pauish her, if 
D 4 
treat! 
subject 
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vain be sought in Busching, or in the best of | — 


she suffer herself to be governed by cunning 
and perfidious counsels. 

«« IT have wished to give the Swiss Nation 
a new proof of my esteem, by annexing to 
my titles that of their Mediator, and thus 
putting an end to all the uneasiness endea- 
coal to be spread among that brave people. 
* Holland, placed between England and 
France, is equally bruised by them. Yet 
she is the debouche of the principal arteries of 
my Empire. Changes will become necessary ; 
the safety of my frontiers, and the well un- 
derstood interests of the two countries, im- 
periously require them. 

«€ Sweden has lost, by her alliance with 
England, after a disastrous war, the finest 
and most important of her provinces. Hap- 
py would it have been for that nation, if the 
wise prince that governs her now, had ascend- 
ed the throne some years sooner! This ex- 


ample proves anew to kings that the alliance 
of a is the surest presage of ruin. 

«© My ally and friend, the Emperor of 
Russia, has united to his vast Empire, Fin- 
land, Moldavia, Wallachia, and a district of 
Gallicia. I am not jealous of any thing that 
can produce good to that Empire. My senti- 
ments for its illustrious Sovereign are in unison 
with my policy. 

«* When I shall shew myself beyond the 
Pyrenees, the frighteved leopard will fly to 
the ocean, to avoid shame, defeat, and death. 
The triumph of my arms will be the triumph 
of the genius of good over that evil—of mo- 
deration, order, and morality over civil war, 
anarchy, and the bad passions. My friend- 
ship and protection will, I hope, restore 
ha ga and happiness to the people of the 
Spains. 

Me Gentlemen Deputies of Departments to 
the Legislative Body, 1 have directed my Mi- 
nister of the Interior to lay before you the 
history of the legislation, of the administra- 
tion, and of the finances of the year just ex- 
pired ; you will see that all the ideas I had 
conceived for the amelioration of my people, 
have been followed with the greatest activity 
—that in Paris, as in the most distant parts 
my empire, the war has not produced any 
delay in the public works. ‘The Members of 
iny Council of State will submit to you dif- 
ferent projects of law, and especially the law 
upon the Finances ; you will see in it their 
prosperous condition. I demand of my peo- 
ple no new sacrifice, though circumstances 
have obliged me to double my military 
means.” 

Blunders of French Journalists. — The 
German paper, the Morgenbiati, of Oct. 26, 
contains the following criticism on the jour- 
nals of Paris :— 

«« The journalists of Paris from time to 
time, enrich the science of geography, with 
new towns and new rivers, which might in 


modern maps. One of them has lately created 
and rendered navigable a river, the Ave in Po. 
merania. The eccasion of this creation, was 
an article in the Hamburgh Correspondenten, 
in which toexplain the stagnation of com. 
merce in that district, the writer observed, 
that ** no goods were now carried either b 
water or by land: the latter mode of con. 
veyance he described by the German phrase 
zufuhr auf der axe ** laden on the axletree.” 
The French translator has rendered it, ‘con. 
veyed by navigation on the Axe.” In like 
manner the Gazette de France of Sept. 21, 
has placed on the Elbe a new city called 
Schlepthan. Reporting an article from Co. 
pane, the gazette writer says, ** chatCapt 
alling has so roughly handled the English 
vessels in a battle with them, that the gun. 
boats were abandoned by their crews, who 
were forced to retire with a single brig to 
Schlepthan.” The German phrase simply 
implies, that ‘* in their retreat, they were 
obliged to tow off one of their brigs.” 

a*e@ Whoever has occasion to compare the 
originals with the translations made from 
them in our English newspapers, will find 
many similar blunders. For these we can 
easily account, knowing the hurry in which 
such translations are made: whether the 
same excuse applies to the translators for the 
journals of the Great Nation, we know not : 
but we know that their representations of 
English articles are often incredibly incorrect : 
and very much beyond those above noticed. 

Tolacco.— An experienced chemist at 
Paris has lately made several curious experi- 
ments on tobacco, which, if found to be 
correct, will occasion a great innovation on 
the trade and the manufacture of that vege- 
table. His results were, that the acrid prin- 
ciple of tobacco differs from that of all other 
vegetables, whose properties are known— 
that it can by an easy process be completely 
separated from the plant, either green or 
dried, and in a liquid state—and that the 
juice thus extracted may be combined with 
the dried leaves of any tree, and thus form 
tobacco.—T'he remains of the plant, after 
the acrid principle is thus separated, have 
neither smell nor taste. 

Deficieney of Literary Pullications.— 
Some notion of the present state of literature 
on the Continent, may be formed from the 
circumstance, that the monthly publication 
which appears at Paris, under the title of the 
Journal of Foreign Literature, is reduced 
from six half sheets per month to four : and 
the price, in the same proportion, from 21 
to 14 fr. ‘The Journal of French Literature 
had set the example Of this diminution. The 
editors declare their intention of comprising 
in these works, notices of the more impor- 


tant books only ; the fact is, that they hare 
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j it difficult to fill their pages ; and that 
noticed publications not only tri- 
ted vial but uninteresting, from the necessity of 
the case, rebus sic stantibus. 
GERMANY. 
ete Poesy Unexpected.—At Nuremberg lately, 
v4 the special commission appointed to try those 
od, who were concerned in the insurrection which 
by | took place when the Austrians occupied that 
N- |) city, among others accused, had before them 
= a shoemaker named Wolf, a member of the 
Association of Improvisatori, which has ex- 
Ms | isied in Nuremberg from the 13th or 14th 
nF century: [the German name imports re- 
w peaters of sentences, or as we might say in 
led English ¢hose who cap verses] Wolf was not 
“ wholly acquitted ; but the commission think- 
a ing the imprisonment he had already suffered 
sh sufficient, dismissed hin. —Wolf returned 
re his thanks to the tribunal in a long speech 


) consisting of verses entirely unpremeditated, 
to 
to the surprise and amusement of -his judges. 


ly French Iniquity.—T'wo persons were exe- 

cuted at Bamberg, for having attempted a 
he short time since, to assassinate the Duke of 
wo Abrantes, while passing through that city, 

od The Duke had, it appears, violated the wife 
=n of theone, and-seduced the sister of the other. 
ich French Exactions.—Several of the most 
the flourishing cities and towns in Germany have 
he | been reduced to ruin in consequence of the 


it: exactions of the military. Among the num- 
of ber is Passau (Bavaria) the most wealthy of 
t: whose inhabitants have been impoverished by 
having soldiers quatered on them ; in August, 
they gave lodging and subsistence to 148,221 


by wen, including officers. 
be HOLLAND. 
“_ State of the Country.—The Dutch Papers 
., contain the Address of the Legislative Body 
5 to King Louis, Nov. 26th, (the day before 
er he set out for Paris) with his answer. ira 
es The rumour of an exchange of dominions 
ely between Louis and Jerome, appears to have 
ereated some alarin, ** The Legislative Bo- 
in dy,” says the President, ‘* ardently wish, 
th that it_ may please Providence to confirm in 
ia your Majesty's hands, to extreme old age, the 
= reins of a government which is calculated to 
ve promise permanent happiness to this 
They are fully convinced, Sire, that, could 
the wishes Pp gn heart be accomplished, 
Fe your people would have constantly enjoyed all 
he that prosperity which might be expected from 
4 their local situation.” ‘The President then 
he enlarges on the disastrous circumstances which 
ed have involved Holland im the present war, 
< contrary to her interest and her inclinations ; 
a and lamepis that in the present state of things, 
“ iustead of diminishing the public burthens, 
he itonly remains for his Majesty, in proposing 
we fresh taxes, to lay them on with as light a 
- hand as possible. His Majesty replies —** If 
a the public treasury has expesieuced some ino- 
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mentary difficulties, every one mnst feel that 
it is the necessary consequence of the hard- 
ness of the times.” He, however, assures 
the Legislative Body, that notwithstanding 
an increased expenditure of 3,000,000. florins 
in the war department, he has contrived by a 
temporary diversion of the appropriations for 
other services, to keep within the estimate for 
the year 1809. He refers them to a Report of 
the minister of the interior, for a detailed 
statement of the different branches of the 
public service, adding ‘* that, but for the 
circumstances of the maritime war, our ef- 
forts would most probably have procured for 
the nation that peace and prosperity of which 
it greatly stands in need!!! ”"—* We must,” 
he says, ‘* embrace this occasion to express 
the pain we feel in being under the necessity 
of proposing changes and innovations, to 
which the Dutch are in general so averse, 
from their attachment to their old usages and 
their regard to the memory of their ancestors. 
But we only propose such chonges and inno- 
vations as are indispensably necessary for 
consolidating the existence of the kingdom, 
giving greater uniformity of system to tls go« 
vernment, and promoting the happiness of its 
inhabitants. e are not unaware that inno- 
vations and changes. give great offence, and 
often excite aversion against their authors, 
when their salutary effects are remote and im- 
perceptible.” He assures them that he leaves 
them ‘* with the most anxious wishes, and 
the firm purpose,” of again sceing them bee 
fore the end of December. 
INDIES, EAST. 

Hindoo Perseverance in Devotion. —A 
shark, of most extraordinary dimensions, 
some months ago made its appearance in the 
upper parts of ihe river Hoogley, where the 

indoos are accustomed to perform their ab- 
lutions’ Many attempts were made to de- 
stroy it, but in vain. Three Bramins, with 
several of their followers, were among its 
victims ; and the greatest consternation pre- 
vailed among the bathers; who, notwithe 
standing, rather than forego a practice con- 
secrated by their religion, were content to 
enjoy it at the risk of their lives, 

INDIES, WEST. 

Columlus’s House. —St. Domingo. A 
French traveller who not long ago visited the 
island of St. Domingo, and the town of that 
name, in the Spanish part of the island, 
speaks highly of the judgment of Columbus 
in selecting a situation so happy, where the 
heats of the climate are constantly moderated 
by breezes: he also drew the plan of the 
town ; the streets of which cross each other at 
right angles, and are of considerable breadth. 
The house which that distinguished navigator 
and discoverer built for his own residence is 
still standing ; but in a dilapidated condition : 
no respect is paid to it; no inscription marke 
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it; no attention is bestowed on repairing it ! 
Such is the gratitude of this island to the me- 
mory of Columbus ‘‘ who to Castile and 
Leon gave a new world.” 

Dangerous Rock.—Tortola. The follow- 
ing article of marine intelligence is well 
worthy the attention of navigators and traders 
to Trinidad : Extract of a letter, dated July 
1: As I never met in any of the charts of 
Trinidad the smallest notice of a sunken rock, 
which is in the Grand Bocas, I conceive it 
may be for the benefit of the British navy 
that its bearing and distance are accurately 
known. I had an opportunity of getting at 
its precise situation, on ‘the morning of the 
26th of June, the ship Samuel, Gaptain 
Suchree, of London, drawing seventeen feet 
water (of which 1 was on board) having 
stuck fast upon it for several hours. It is 
about forty yards in circumference, with nize 
feet at low water in the shoalest parts. While 
we lay aground, two of the convoy passed on 
each side of ns without touching, although 
not twenty-five fathoms from us, the water 
being very deep all round. The bearings of 
tisare—-Chacachacarrero 5. W. point E.N.E. 
4 mile—Goose Island $.W. by W. }W.— 
S.E. point of Cumana, bordering on the 
Grand Bocas W. by S—Note. The current 
‘was setting very strong from the southward, 
‘with light variable winds. 

ITALY. 

* The Population of Trieste never exceeded 
40,000 persons ; yet the contribution levied 
on itby Napoleon, equalled 50 millions of 
francs ; mot more than five of which could be 
raised. Since its occupation by the enemy, 
and the blockade by our squadron, its com- 
mercial greatness has vanished, and those 
families who once lived in splendour, are now 
reduced to poverty, and can scarcely procure 
the necessaries of life. 

Curious ancient Coin.—A Roman peasant 
has lately found in a field, at Monterose, a 


coin, which is supposed to be the most an- 
cient that is extant. It is thought to have 
been coined by Servius Tullius, the sixth 
ing of the Romans, who died in the year 
of Rome 213. It is consequently 2330 years 
old. Its weight is 11 oz. 17 pwts. and its 
diameter two inches ten Jines, On one side 
it has the head of Minerva, seen in full face, 
with the helmet (Pallade ga/eata), and on 
the other an ox, anda small I, which indi- 
cates the first of the Roman figures. On the 
exergue is inscribed in large characters, Roma. 
—The metal is very pure, and has a consider- 
able analogy to the Egyptian copper of the 
coins of the Ptolmies. + 
RUSSIA. 
Copy of a Letter from Buonaparie to the 
Emperor of Russia. 
[From the Times newspaper, which vouches 


for its authenticity. } 


Monsieur my Brother, —The Duke of Vj. 
cenza informs me, that your Imperial Majes. 
ty wished for peace with Sweden, and that 
you have obtained the advantages which you 
desired. Will your Majesty permit me io 


congratulate you upon the event ? 


The negociations of Altenburgh have been 
transferred to Vienna. Prince John of Lich- 
tenstein conducts them with Mf. de Champag. 
ny, and I expect I shall soon be able to in- 
form your Majesty of peace being concluded 
with Austria. Yon will see by the treaty, 
that, conformably to your wishes, the greater 
part of Gallicia will not change masters ; and 
that I have managed your interests as you 
would have done yourself, conciliating every 
thing with what honour required of me, 
The prosperity and welfare of the Duchy of 
Warsaw requie that it should possess the 
favourable regards of your Majesty; and 
your Majesty's subjects may rest assured that, 
in no case, nor under any circumstances, 
have they to expect any protection from me. 

I have given Austria the most advantageous 
peace that she could expect. She only loses 
Saltzburg, and a mere trifle on the side of 
the Inn. She cedes nothing in Bohemia, 
On the side of Italy she cedes only whats 
indispensable for my communication with 
Dalmatia. The Anstvan Monarchy, there. 
fore, remains entire. This is ihe second ex- 
periment whica I have been willing to make, 
I have used towards her a moderation which 
she had no right to expect. In this I hope | 
have done what is gratifying to your Majesty. 

I send your Majesty the English Journals 
last received, you will there see, that the 
English Ministers are fighting with 
other ; that there isa revolution in the Mi 
nistry, and that all is perfect anarchy. The 
folly and absurdity of that Cabinei are beyond 
description. They have recently oceasivnel 
the destruction of from 25 to 30,000 men in 
the most horrible country in the world ; it 
would have been just as well to have thrown 
them into the sea; so pestilential are the 
marshes of Walcheren! De Spain they have 
lost a very considerable number of men. 
General Wellesley has had the extreme im- 
prudence to commit himself in the heart of 
Spain with 30,000 men, having on his flanks 
three armies, consisting of 99 battalions, and 
from 40 to 50 squadrons, whilst he had in 
his front the army commanded by the King, 
which was of particular force. It is difficult 
to conceive such an act of presumption. It 
remains at present to be ascertained who are 
to succeed the late Ministry. 

The United States are on the worst terms 
with England, and seem disposed, sincerely 
and seriously, to approxinjate to our syste”. 

I pray God, Monsieur my brother, to have 
you in his high and holy keeping. —-Napoleo" 
Schoenbrun, Qct. 10, 1809, 
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SICILY. 

Marriages in the Families of Bourlon.— 
The marriage of the Duke of Orleans with 
the Princess of Naples, it is said, has taken 
place ; as well as that of the duke's sister to 
Prince Leopold, second son of the King of 
the ‘Two Sicilies—Shou!d a change of for- 
tune ever restore the Bourbons to the throne 
of France, the Orleans family will perhaps 
succeed to the throne. 

SPAIN. 

Boml-ardment of Gerona.—Nov. 9. By an 
account transmitted by the governor general 
of Gerona, it appears that from the 15th Oc- 
tober, on which day the French re-opened 
their fire on Gerona, 75,623 balls were fired 
against that town, and 9058 grenades and 
11,050 bombs thrown into the place, which 
sull holds out. 

Spanish Administration —Names of the 
newly created Executive Council of Spain: 
—The President Marqnis of Astorga, Gran- 
dee; the Marquis of Romana, ‘litulo de 
Castilla; the Marquis of Ville! Grandio ; 
Don Joseph Nicholas Garcia de la Torre ; 
Don Rodrigo Riquelme; Don Francisco 
Xavier Caro, Don Sebastian de Jocano. 
The Supreme Junta to the Spanish Nation. 

Sraniarps!—Our enemies announce, as po- 
sitively certain, a peace in Germany ; and the 
circumstances which'accompany this notice give 
it a character of truth whieh leaves little room 
for doubt. They already threaten us with the 
powerul reinforcements which they suppose io 
be murching to complete our ruin. Already, 
prou.'y elaied with the favourable aspect which 
their affair in the north have assumed, they inso- 
lently exhort us to submit to the clemency of the 
conqueror, and tamely bow our necks to the yoke. 

What unheard-of insolence! unparalleled ef- 
fron ery ! which posterity will scarcely believe, 
notwithstanding the testimony of public records. 
Thus do these barbarians dare to impute to us 
the calamities which this country bas suffered 
from their scandalous aggression, and thus make 
us responsible for those which are about to befal 
us anew, should we projong our resistance. But 
when have we ever seen the innocent victinis 
accused of the ferocity with which the inhuman 
tyrant sacrifices them ? These declaimers very 
soon forget, when their armies entered Spain, 
how they entered—-what posts they occupied — 
what was the signal of combat which they 
gave—and the whole series of gratuitous and 
unparalleled atrocities which they committed 
against us. Because in their own degraded hearts 
they find nothing but servile submission -»when 
they are feeble, and insolent atrocity when they 
are strong; they, forsooth, imagine that (the 


" Spaniards, equally destitute of the support of 


native fortitude, will renounce their just and lofty 
expectations. Who has told them that our 
virtue was to be assayed by so low a standard? 
They may, perhaps, throw greater obstacles in 
our way, We will redouble our efforts to sur- 
mount them. Our toils, our dangers, will be 
augmented. We shall acquire the greater giory. 
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No! slaves of Buonaparte, waste not your time 
in practising hacknied artifices, which, at this 
time of day, can deceive nobody. Speak out 
frankly, and say, ‘* Because we think ourselves 
the most powerful,ave are resolved to be the most 
wieked of mankind.” This language, however 
barbarous tlfe sentiment which it conveys, would 
be consistent and intelligible. But do not ate 
tempt to persuade us that the abandonment of 
our just rights is wisdom, and cowardice pru- 
dence. Though your iniquitous aggression has 
placed us between ignominy and death, what 
alternative can you expect a magnanimous nation 
to adopt, except tMat of defending itself to the 
last extremity, rather than consent to so dis- 
graceful a submission? Rob, murder, waste, and 
destroy: that you have been doing for these 
twenty months past ; but with what effect, you 
well know; aud so also do the provinces you 
occupy ; where, in proportion to the injuries you 
inflict upon them, increases the insuperable 
aversion they bear towards you, the eternal 
iancour and implacable revenge with which they 
incessantly swear to pursue you. 

To yield!—Are these sophists really aware of 
the advice which they are giving to a. people 
the most jealous of their honour of any nation 
upon the face of the globe ? Aftersuch admirable 
efforts, such incredible successes, it would be 
an act of infamy, for which no precedent can be 
found in the pages of our history, to fall down 
at the feet of the crowned slave that Buonaparte 
has sent us foraking? And for what should 
we doso?—That, from the midst of his impious 
orgies, the pimps and parasites who offer him 
adu'ation, and the impure prostitutes who accom- 
pany him, he may point out with his finger the 
temples which are to be burat, the manors which 
are to be partitioned among his odious satellites, 
the virgins and matrons who are to bo dragged 
to his seraglio, the youths who are to be sent off 
as a tribute tothe French Minotaur / 

Think not, Spaniards, that the Junta thus ad- 
dresses you to excite your valour by the arts of 
language. What occasion is there for words, 
when things speak for themselves with such 
persuasive energy ? Your houses are demolished, 
your temples laidin ashes, your fields ravaged, 
your families dispersed, or hurried to the grave. 
Shall we have made so many sacrifices, shall 
the flames of war have consumed one half of 
Spain, in order that we should shamefully 
abandon the other half, to that much more 
de tructive peace which awaits it at the hands of 
theenemy ¢ Surely, nobody can be the dupe of 
the insidious parade of reform which the French 
hold forth in their proclamations. The Tartar, 
who governs them, has decreed’that Spain shall 
have neither industry, nor commerce, nor cus 
Jonie., nor population, nor any political sepre- 
sentation whatsoever. To be turned into a vast 
and solitary sheep walk, in order to breed flocks 
which shall supply the French manufactures with 
our valuable wools ; to form a nursery of human 
beings, to be huried away to slaughter; misery, 
ruin, degradation inevery part of the Peninsula: 
—such is the fate to which he consigns the 
country the most favoured by Ileaven of any 
upen earth! But should our apathy even goso 
faras to induce us to abandon interests so highly 
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_waluable, could we ever consent to the total des- 


truction of that holy religion in which we were 
born, and which in all our proceedings, civil 
and political, we have sworn to preserve ? Shall 
we, then, abandon the intere* of heaven, and 
the faith of our fathers, to the sacrilegious de- 
rision of a frantic banditti é And shall the Spanish 
nation, celebrated in every quarter of the globe 
for their fervid piety, forsake the sanctuary, 
which, for seven successive centuries, and with 
the loss of thousands of warriors, our ancestors 
defended against the impious ferocity of the 
Saracens? Were we so to act, the victims who 
have fallen in this memorable contest, would 
lift up their heads from their graves, and say 
to us—* Perfidious, ungrateful wretches! Have 
we fallen anidle sacrifice? Is our blood of no 
estimation in your eyes?” No! brave fellow- 
countrymen, now no more, rest in peace, and 
let not that agonizing solicitude disturb the re- 
pose of yoursepulchres. Your glorious example 
has taught us our first and greatest duty, and we 
are perfectly convinced that the peace which we 
Ought to seek is not behind, but before us. It is 
through war and combats, itis by valour and 
noble daring, that we have to procure that tran- 
quillity, that repose, of which those traitors have 
despoiled us. Do we fear death? Many of our 
companions have already met it, and sealed with 
their blood the solemn oath which all of us have 
taken. Who can fly from it? Whoshall dissolve 
that alliance of glory and danger to which all 
of us aresubject? Our country is laid waste, 
and we are insulted, and treated as a vile herd of 
cattle, which are bought and sold, and slaughtered 
when our master pleases. Our King—Spaniards ! 
Would you have infused into your hearts that 
ardour and energy which lead to victory ?—1e- 
member the vile, the treacherous manner in 
which this abominable Usurper tore him from 
our arms. He called himself his ally, his pro- 
tector, his friend ; he pretended to give him the 
kiss of peace, but his embraces are the folds of 
the serpent which twine round the innocent 
victim, and drag him captive to his cavern. A 
perfidy unknown to civilized nations, and scarcely 
practised among the most barbarous, was 
reserved in store for our unfortunate monarch. 
Behold, condemned to groan in sclitude, surround- 
éd by guards and spies, the idolized object of 
your hopes; him, whom you destine to the 
glory of the throne, that he may govern you 
with benevolence and justice. See him incess- 
antly fixing his streaming eyes upon his country ! 
Hear him, amidst the anguish of his sufferings, 
imploring the valour of his beloved Spaniards, 
and calling upon them for liberty or revenge. 

There is no peace—there can be no peace in 
this state of things. That Spain should be 
free, was, and stillis, the universal wish of the 
nation ; or that it may become an immense 
desert, one vast sepulchre, where the accumulated 
carcases of French and Spaniards shall exhibit to 
future ages our glory and their ignominy. 

But fortune is not so inimical to virtue as to 
leave to its defenders, only that melancholy 
alternative. It is written in heaven, and the 
history of all ages attests the fact, that the 
people who are decidedly attached to their liberty 
and independence, must ultimately establich 


them, in despite of all the artifices and all the 
violence of tyranny. Yictory, which is so 
frequently the boon of fortune, must be the 
reward of fortitude and constancy. What but 
these defended the small republics of Greece 
from the barbarous invasions of Xerxes? What 
protected the capitol when assailed by the 
Gauls? What preserved it from the arms of 
Hannibal ? What, in more modern times, 
rescued the Swiss from German tyranny, and 
gave independence to Holland, notwithstanding 
the great power of our ancestors? What, in 
fine, inspires at present the Tyrolese with such 
heroic resolution, that, though surrounded on 
every side by enemies, and abandoned by their 
protectors, they take refuge in their rocks, and 
on the summit of their mountains, and hurl de. 
fiance and defeat on the battalions of the con. 
queror of Dantzic? Let us, bravely, imitate 
their example ; our situation is the same; we 
are animated with the same ardour, and should 
support ourselves with the same hopes. The 
God of armies, for whom we fight, will protect 
us, and in reward for the unshaken fortitude 
with which we have encountered adversity, will 
finally conduct us through all the dangers that 
surround us to the throne of independence, 

Spaniards! the Junta announces this to you 
frankly, that you may not for a moment be 
ignorant of the danger which threatens your 
country ; they announce it to you, with con- 
fidence that you will shew yourselves worthy of 
the cause which you defend, and of the admira- 
tion of the universe ; they announce it to you, 
because appointed to the sacred duty of saving the 
state, and, convinced that it is the unanimous 
wish of the Spaniards to secure their freedom 
at every risk, they will make every possible effort 
to expel the enemy. 

When the storm rages, the most valuable trea 
sures must be thrown into the sea to save the 
vessel from sinking.—Perish the man whose sel- 
fishness can render him wanting in his duty, or 
induce him to conceal what is necessary to be 
distributed among his brethren for the come 
mon defence!—Perish a thousand times the 
wretch who,can prefer his own interest to the 
delivery of his country! All such the state will 
severely punish. Our enemies omit no means 
which can be employed for our destruction, 
and shall we neglect any which can conduce to 
our preservation? There are provinces which 
have driven out the enemy from among them; 
and shall not those who have not yet suffered 
from such a scourge, sacrifice every thing to 
preserve themselves from it? Our brave soldiers 
endure the rigours of winter, and the scorching 
heats of summer, and nobly encounter all the 
dangers of battle; and shall we, remaining 
quietly at our homes, forgetful of their incalcu- 
lable fatigues, think only ot preserving our wishes, 
and refuse to resign even the least of our luxurious 
enjoyments ? 

The victory must be ours, if we continue and 
conclude the great enterprize we have under- 
taken with the same enthusiasm with which we 
begun it. The colossal mass of force and resist- 
ance which we must oppose to our enemy, must 
be composed of the forces of aH, of the sacrifices 
of all; and then what will it impert the: he 
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ours upon us anew the legions with which he 
has been successful in Germany, or the swarm 
of conscripts he endeavours to drag from France ? 
With 80,000 less troops than we now have, 
we begun the war; jt was begun on his side 
with 200,000 more. The experience we have 
obtained in two campaigns, and our very des- 
peration, will consign these hordes of banditti 
to the same fate which the former have suffered. 
—If some of the Monarchs of the North have 
consented to become the slaves of this new 
Tamerlane, and at the expence of ages of 
infamy have purchased a moment’s respite till 
their turn shall come to be devoured; what 
js that to us, @ great nation, resolved to triumph 
or perish ? When we, twenty months ago, 
armed against tyranny, did we ask their consent ? 
Did we not enter into the contest, single-handed ? 
Did we not, for one campaign, maintain it 
single-handed ? Europe, when she first heard 
of it, refused to believe it. When she saw it, she 
Jooked upon it as a sudden and ephemeral 
contemplating the 
effects of our constancy and our magnanimity, 
inthe midst of our reverses, she considers it as a 


| phenomenon, a prodigy, in the series of political 
> ought, with admiration, or, if it must be so, 


Let her continue to behold us, as she 


with terror. We are deficient in none of the 
means necessary for our defence. Our connec- 
tion is daily drawn closer with America, to 
whose assistance, equally well-timed and gener- 
ous, the Mother Country is so deeply indebted, 


> and in whose zeal and loyalty is centered a great 
E part of our hopes. 


We are resolved to perish 
ortriumph. The alliance we have contracted 
with te British nation continues, and will con- 
tinue.—That nation has lavished for us its blood 
and its weasure, and is entitled to our gratitude, 
and that of future ages. Let the machinations 
of intrigue, or the suggestions of fear, prevail 
with weak governments, or misled cabinets; let 
them (and welcome!) conclude treaties of peace, 
illusory on the part of him who grants, and 
disgraceful on the part of those who accept them. 
Let all those Great Potentates relinquish the 
cause of civilised nations, and inhumanly abandon 
their allies—the Spanish people shall firmly stand 
alone amidst the ruins of the European Con- 
tnent. 

Here is drawn, never to be sheathed, the sword 
of eternal hatred to the execrable tyrant; 
here is raised, never to be lowered, the stand- 
ard of indcpendence and justice. Hasten to it, 
all ye who wish not to live under the abominable 
yoke, ye who cannot enter into a league with 
iniquity; and ye who are ind'gnant at the cow- 
ardly desertion of deluded Princes, hasten to us. 
Here the valiant shall find opportunities of 
acquiring true honour; the wise and virtuous 
obtain respect, and the oppressed find an asylum 
~—our cause is the same, the same be our danger, 
the same our reward. Come hither, and in 
despite of all the arts, and all the power of this 
inhuman despot, you shall witness how we will 
tender dim his star, and be ourselves the,creators 
0! our own destiny. 

The Ancusisnop OF Laopicea, President. 
Pepao pe Rivero, Secretary. 
Royal Alcazar of Seviile, Nov. 21, 1809.” 
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Official Specimen of extraordinary French 
Atrocity, 

Considering the necessity of multiplying the 
resources of the army of his Imperial Majesty, 
and of depriving the rebels and tvaifors of the 
means of procuring animals to accomplish their 
atrocious designs, it is hereby declared, that all 
the horses and mares belonging to the provinces 
in Upper Spain, viz. in the districts of Salaman- 
ca, Zamora, Toro, Leon, Placentia, Burgos, 
Guipuscoa, and Alava, of the height of four feet 
four inches, or five feet and half an inch of the 
measure of Spain, and from thence upward, 
are in requisition for the service of the armies of 
France, and are to be conducted to the capital of 
the respective Governments, where they are to be 
received and maintained by the Governors, un- 
til the returns made to me shall enable me to give 
directions for the disposal of them, 

All the horses of less than 4 feet 4 inches, or 
5 feet 4 inch, Spanish measure, also mares 
pregnant for more than 3 months, and horses and 
mares that are not 30 months old, and less than the 
height mentioned, ARE TO HAVE THE LEFT LYE 
PUT OUT, andare to be rendered, by other proper 
means, unfit for military service by the proprietors 
themselves. Those who presume to disobey this 
command are to be mulcted in four times the 
value of the animals. 

The execution of this order is to be committed 
to the Governors, Commandants of Arms, and 
to the Commandants of Detachments and Flying 
Colnmns. (Signed) KELLERMAN, 
28th Oct. 1809. Gen. of Division, and Gover- 

nor General of Upper Spain. 


SWEDEN. 


Expences of the late War. — According 
to an official statement published at Stock- 
holm, the war with Russia has cost Sweden 
from the beginning in 1808, to May 1809, 
the sum of 14,319,354 rix dollars (about 
£3,000,000) the subsidies received from 
England have amounted to 6,214,802 rix- 
dollars. But asthe province of West Bothnia 
has suffered severely, the expences of the war 
may be estimated at 16,000,000 rix-dollars. 


THE TYROL. 


Tue Tyrolese have excited the attention of 
Europe, by the vigorous struggle which they 
have prolonged against the French arms, and 
the victories which they have obtained over 
large bodies of the best troops of their inva- 
der. To those triumphs, the nature of their 
country has undoubtedly contributed: their 
personal prowess has been favoured by the 
difficulties which an enemy must experience in 
his approach. The attention of Europe has 
been followed by the applause of Britain ; 
the reception of two deputies from their 
country, has been very flattering at London. 
These deputies are a major and a private of 
their volunteers It is honourable to out 
country that the oppressed from all parts 
turn hither their eyes, as to their hope of re- 
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fuge. If any power can assist them, under 
heaven, itis Britain. Alive tosuch feelings, 
it is natural that our countrymen should de- 
sire a better acquaintance with this people, 
their modes of life, their talents and pro- 
pensities. We have endeavoured to gratify 
this desire, by translating from a foreign 
journal, an article of which they are the sub- 
ject. The very insertion of this paper in 
such a vehicle of intelligence, is a kind of 
homage paid to valour and freedom : for, 
surely, if the Tyrolese had not distinguished 
themselves by their exertions in the cause they 
have espoused, they would not have been 
distinguished by the insertion of this account 
iu any continental publication. The press is 
too much shackled by the agents of Buona- 
parte to suffer truth to.appear openly. We 
may trace her by a kind of reflected light ; 
but her direct beams are not permitted to il- 
Jaminate any country where Gallic oppres- 
sion has to shroud them 
in a murky cloud. 


The country which at present forms the 
Tyrol and the Grisons, was formerly inhabit- 
the Rhelians or Rheiii; the same 
people which, having in early ages rendered 
themselves masters of Italy, were known to 
the Greeks and the Romans, under the names 
of Tyrrhent, Etrusct, and Tuscani. The 
Rhetiens were a brave people, and difficult 
to subjugate. The Romans, who always 
ealumniated the nations which resisted them, 
called them Brizands, and asserted, that they 
massacred all their prisoners of war. But, 
these reports, though transmitted to us by all 
the Latin historians, were but little credited 
among the more enlightened people at Rome. 
The Tyrol, were it interspersed with beau- 
tiful lakes, would be another Switzerland ; 
as it is in other respects. It possesses similar 
elevations, and similar slopes of land: we 
there behold at the same time, mountains 
covered with ice, and hills clad with rich 
vineyards ; on one side a desert, on the other, 
cantons crouded with population: we often 
discover the empire of Flora separated from 
actual winter, simply by the intervention of 
sising rocks. The country is not generally 
a fertile; and the whole of what it 
yields proves insufficient for the consumption 
of its inhabitants ; but this they amply com- 
pensate by their industry. 

Few nations are more industrious than the 
Tyrolese : the rearing of silk worms, the 
cultivation of hemp, flax, and tobacco, af- 
ford them ample resources. Their moun- 
tains contain minerals of Sl sorts: these 
they well know how to obtain. At the ap- 

roach of the inclement season of the year, 
which obliges them to take shelter in their 
huts, where they are literally imprisoned by 
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the snow and torrents, aud around which, 
nature secms to exhibit no traces of vegeta. 
tion ; it is difficult to conceive the variety of 
their labours and occupations ; some are en- 
gaged in breeding and taming birds, parti- 
cularly canary birds, the exportation of 
which produces nearly four thousand pounds 
per annam : others are employed in making 
straw hats and baskets, which are remarkably 
neat, and generally find a ready market in 
Bavaria and Suabia. ‘The women who in- 
habit the rude valley of Monafou, are ocen- 
pied in spinning of flax ; and those of the 
Hartzberg and the Voralberg, in embroider. 
ing muslin, knitting of stockings, caps, &e. 

The habitations of these mountaineers du- 
ring the winter, present a very interesting 
sight: we often behold ten women sitting 
round a table, each of them plying the dis. 
taff or the spinning wheel : at some distance 
in the same room, we find an old man en- 
gaged in making hoops, while at hand a 
number of boys is busied in finishing boxes, 
or making cases for instruments, and different 
soris of toys, which are exported to Spain, 
Portugal, and America. In the neighbour. 
hood of Bregentz, there are women who 
from one pound of cotton will manufacture 
130 bobbins, each containing 1300 French ells, 


In the upper valley of the Tyrol, there are 
villages whence the inhabitants emigrate du- 
ring two months in every year; they proceed 
to Switzerland and Germany, where they 
engage themselves as carpenters, masons, or 
shepherds. Nor it is seldom that troops of 
ehildren amounting to twenty or thirty in a 
company, conducted by an old man, are seen 
forsaking for a while their paternal roof. As 
soon as they are capable of gaining their own 
subsistence, these youngsters leave their na- 
tive land, each of them provided with a hur- 
dy-gurdy, a havresack, and a small stock of 
oaten bread. ‘The wages they receive as shep- 
herds in Suabia are but very trifling ; here 
in the meadows and fields they pas3 the sum- 
mer, living on coarse bread and roots, still 
retaining amid such a solitary and painful 
mode of living, their gaiety and good mo- 
rals. Towards the conclusion of the au- 
tumn, they are re-conducted to their rude 
hamlets by the same old men, each of them 
bringing back 5 or 6 florins, as the fruits of 
his labour during a whole summer. 


The science of the mathematics seems irs 
nate among the Tyrolese. Without any pre- 
vious instruction, they guess the principles o! 
mechanism, and often make astonishing in- 
provements therein. ‘This may be instanced 
in the skill of Peter Anich, who, from 2 
simple shepherd, became a very good gec- 
graphical engineer ; drew the first accurate 


map of the Tyrol that has been published, 
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and constructed a globe in a wonderful ap- 
proach to perfection, sull seen at Luspruck. 

Their genius is principally exercised on 
bydraulical works. On the loftiest slopes, 
you perceive rivalets faliing at various distan- 
ces on wheels of rade workmanship, the 
simple mechanism of which, answers all the 
important purposes of domestic economy, 
The grinding of com, the extracting of oil, 
the sharpening of tools, the watering the 
meadows, all these operations are performed 
by the rivulets avd their water mills. Each 
peasant has his mill, which he erects and 
alters according to his purposes. 


M. Rolfier relates, that having entered a 
peasant’s cottage, be found there only a child 
afew months old, whose ciadle rocked in a 
regular and constant manner, without any 
person togive the impulse. ‘The cause of this 
phenomenon having excited his curiosity, he 
discovered that a cord fastened to the cradle, 
extended as far asa beam outside the house, 
onwhich a wheel, set in motion by a neigh- 
bouring rivulet, bestowed a regular movement. 


Thenumber of Tyrolese who yearly emigrate 
fiom and return to their homes, is estimated 
at thirty or forty thousand. They travel into 
foreign countries and exercise cither a pro- 
fession or some sort of trade. In the latter 
case, they have commonly partners in’ their 
pwn country, with whom they divide their 
profits with a probity, from which they have 
never swerved., The following is their me- 
shod of accounting. When the ‘Tyrolese 
traveller is returned home, his partners are 
immediately apprised of his arrival, and they 
appoint a meeting. ‘Lhe traveller empties 
his bag of gold on the table ; each takes the 
share which belongs to him according to the 
sum he has embarked in the speculation ; and 
ail accounts are thus settled at once. The 
meciing concludes witha hearty shake of 
hands, and a fraternal banquet ; bere mirth 
reigns, and here they discuss the speculations 
for the next year. 

In so industrious a country, the traveller 
would naturally expect to find some Rourish- 
ing cities, and considerable townships, but 
in this he is deceived. “The 'yrolese have a 
dislike to see their dwellings enclosed by any 
neighbourhoud ; they therefore possess few 
cuties or villages. 

Inspruck, formerly the capital of the whole 
principality, is situated at the foot of moun- 
tains on the banks of the Inn. It is well 
built, and contains about 12,000 inhabitants. 
The public buildings consist of the new and 
theold castle, the church belonging to the 
court, the town hall, with an obelisk erect- 
edin honour of the Holy Virgin. 


Hail, a city containing 4,000 inhabitants. 
The making of salt is carried ou here to a 
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| very great extent: there is alsoa mint here, 
for coining of money 

Schwartz, a city containing 8.000 inhabi- 
tanis : here is the seat of the administration 
jor conducting the business of the:mines. 

Kuffsiien, a very important fortress : 
only one regularly built, in the Tyrol. 

Feldkirch, a considerable hamlet; near 
which there is a camp strongly intrenched. 

Lintz, a town, famous fora breed of catile. 

Briven, a city of 4,000 inhabitants. 

Botzen, a city containing 8,000 inhabi- 
tants; situated at the footof a huge moun- 
tain, which seems to threaten destruction 
by its overhanging rocks. Inu this neighe 
bourhood, the juiabitants are chiefly en- 
gaged in cultivating the vine. 

Bolzano, is the intermediate commercial 
repository for Italy and Germany ; the inha« 
bitants are considered as being very wealthy. 

Trent, a city containing seven hundred 
houses, and ten thousand inhabitants. It is 
extremely well built, and contains a number 
of merchants and manufacturers. The epis- 
copal palace, a structure in the gothic style, 
abounds in marble monuments, and fresco 
paintings. The church of Notre Dame ie 
celebrated for having been the place of 
meeting of the council of Trent. The prin- 
cipal square is ornamented by very 
handsome marble fountain, 

Roveredo, acommercial and manufacturing 
city ;—computed to contain 18,000 inhabi- 
tants, and consequently it is the most consi- 
derable city in the Tyrol. Silk weaving holds 
the first rank among those branches of indus- 


the 


try, which have raised this city to so flourish- 
ing a state. It is built in the ltalian style ; 
and like the Italian cities boasts of a very 
good Academy. 

WALES, NEW SOUTH. 

New Chapel and School. —We are glad 
to hear that, in this county, where the gos- 
pelisso much needed, a commendable effort 
of Christian zeal has been manifested. In 
the district of Portland Head, on the banks 
of the river Hawkesbury, several of the 
settlers have come firwerd, by a subscription, 
toerecta chapel and schoo'-house.. One of 
the settlers has given four acres of ground for 
the purpose ; and al.out £200 was subscribed, 
Vhe spot, which is digitu'ly s.taated, is 
now called Elenezer Avant. Vhe institus 
tion is named The Po.tlaud Hed Society, 
for the Propagation of Chistian knowkage, 
and the Instruction of Youth.” Mr. Hassal 
and Mr. Youl, formerly missio. aries ag 
Otaheite, are the ministers. A supply of 
Bibles, Testaments, Watts’s psalm and hymn 
books, and school books, will be sery ac- 
ceptable. They will be received by the Secie- 
tary of the Missionary buciety, 63, Haitoa 
Gardeu. 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 


Panorama Office, Dec. 27, 1809. 
*« Charity,” says the proverb, ‘* begins at 
home ;” to which is often added, ‘‘ but it 
should not end there.”’ Politics, or the la- 
bours of government, should certainly begin 
at home ; for home is the heart, the life, the 
center of the system; but they should not 
end there. Foreign preney are of impor- 
tance, though not of equal importance to 
home prosperity. To us, as Britons, no- 
thing in the political world is of such mo- 
ment as the approach of a meeting of 
Parliament. That the last sessions of that 
august body was uncommonly prolific in in- 
teresting events, and produced more than 
usual bustle, cannot be forgot, for scarcely 
are the agitated waves of opposing opinions 
et settled to such a height were they raised 
disclosures affecting public officers in the 
highest stations. ‘Those disclosures, consi- 
dered solely as to their effects, and without 
scrutiny of motives or means, present a min- 
gled spectacle, imparting joy and grief to the 
real well-wisher of his country. Those dis- 
closures are likely to be the fruitful parents 
of a progeny, which, in the ensuing sessions, 
will give pain to the attentive, and anguish 
to the candid. ‘Those disclosures are hitherto 
imperfect ; and how to convey a hint of their 
mature, without contributing to widen a 
breach where all should be unity, and to ac- 
euse of malignity where such an accusation 
approaches to scandalum magnatum, exceeds 
our dexterity. Should we state facts that 
have come to our knowledge, the proofs of 
those facts would be required of us; and the 
issue would be in Banco Regis. Yet to 
withhold allusion to them entirely, is incom- 
patible with that perpetual vibration of the 
tongue which accompanies a disposition for 
— inquisitiveness. But if it should so 
ppen that the mask of patriotism, assumed 
by personal ambition to accomplish its own 
purposes should be removed; if falsehood, 
open falsehood, shou!d be proved on ind.vi- 
duals, whose superiority in life should pre- 
serve them from such degrading meannesses ; 
if the public should be convinced that, as says 
the proverb, ‘all is not gold that glitters ;” 
then will it be recollected that the Panorama 
alluded to such events before they were no- 
torious ; and stated, in plain language, that 
others beside ** Dickon of Seiad, were 
bought and sold.” 

e have often differed in opinion from 
those who by office should be the best in- 
formed persons in the kingdom; we have 
vfien differed, too, from those whose dis- 
course, like a draught of wind through a long 
open gallery, is a perpetual how!; whose 
imaginations are haunted with more ghosts, 


Periscope. 
and doubles, than all My” 


hobgoblins, 
Radcliffe’s Romances. We cannot say, wih am | 
out exception, whatever is is right :” 
without exception, ‘‘ whatever is is wrong") I 
There are many causes of anxiety; the ope. é 
ration of these we fear. There are many!) f 
causes of hope : that these may issue in realiy| | 
we heartily desire. | 
We think it not impossible that Buom! ™@ P 
parte has commissioned a circuitous whispe| 
of the word peace; whether he will spa) 
out manfully, we doubt. We think, ce.) 7 ? 
tainly, that his star declines; but he may ng) 
be sensible of that fact, as yet; or, if sens. 2 
ble of it himself, he may endeavour, through F » 
policy. to prevent others from noticing 
t may be some time, even, ere it becous) o 
obvious to the world; yet, that he has almo ee 
reached the bounds of those horrors to whic fit 
his commission extends, several indication rat 
persuade us. Either his person or his pow, 
may shortly suffer. He will then be no moni] " 
distinguished among men: or, as the 
which has shed human blood in abundane lat 
might be in a civilized nation ; or as the singe) 
gularly bloody guillotine now is in France Jy, 
pointed at as a memorial of extensive execs of 
tions, ; an 
If it were notorious of any other potenti: in 
that he had scampered before his compan beh 
like a Harlequin, to shew thema sight; / ‘eal 
his morning ride had been prolonged 10 siti 20 
miles when six would have served ; would oo y 
world think him compos mentis? 
shall we think the man é¢ompos mentis 
in a public paper, can boast of the extent 
his dominions ; or, in a letter of form 0: 4. 
crowned head, can wander from his subjec pe 
by impertinent allusions: nor him, who, bi the 
ving divorced one Empress!!! and ‘ bei Dut 
** arrived at the age of forty years,” inten ple 
to marry another. ‘* God knows,” says bay prov 
how much such a resolution has cost 
“¢ heart; but there is no sacrifice beyond m they 
** courage, when it is proved to me to ben to 1 
cessary to the welfare of France” —Ww wih 
proved this necessity to him ?—who bid bia 
forward to thirty years additional table 
life"—to a period long enough to “ 
** cate his children ” yet to be begotten, * Sp 
on aconsort yet to be married? This lin Emp 
guage is that of arrogance, the next of kiu pork, 
Moon-struck madness laughing wild! ame 
When such aberrations of intellect are co few s 
spicuous in national documents, nature | dienes 
about to put ambition to silence. Seetior 
losses Buonaparte has lately inflicted 
others, they have not produced adequate # 
to himself. The lives lost by France in 5p «] 
cannot be less than three hundred thousat! place { 
with three hundred millions of livres. ders, 
advantage to compensate this has Buonap! our di 
obtained? He boasts of dominioa over the N, 
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rovinces !—two provinces, that 
sisted him, have been—conquered? No 
plundered—b his troops! What inch of 
round does he hold of which he had not 


session previous to Dupont’s surrender? 
Has any of his generals penetrated so far south 
as that unfortunate officer had? And sup- 

sing he himself, in the plenitude of his 
wrath, should subjugate the whole peninsula, 
—when he has calculated the cost, and esti- 
mated the nothingness of his acquisition, 
where is the proof of his wisdom in begin- 
ing, conducting, or persevering to the bloody 
termination of this prodigal undertaking? 

It passes for certain that Holland is destined 
to undergo another transformation: what a 
mass of miserable disappointments is present- 
ed by that unhappy country!’ When it was 
first invaded by the French what boasts of 
inexhaustible wealth! — incalculable com- 
merce!—tons of gold !-—and a dock-yard !— 
es, re-echoed the hall of audience—a dock- 
vard, ad infinitum! A single blow aunihi- 
lated this wonderous dock-yard: prohibitions 
annihilated this incalculable commerce: the 
Dutchmen denied all knowledge of these tons 
of gold;—and when the French Mercuries 
essayed to move the broad-bottomed Mynheers 
in the service of liberty, they shoved them 
behind, but there was no stirring them ; they 
jerked them on one side, they tugged them 
on the other side, but the vis tnertie was 


re- 


equally invincible by repulsion or attraction, 


motion there there was none. So Buonaparte 
sent thither a gilded coach, and thought a set 
of eight royal horses would draw the Amster- 
damers, & la Francaise, ‘to wherever the driver 
should dictate. What has been the result? 


® the coach is returning to Paris; and the 


» the National 


Dutch are reported incorrigible. ‘* The peo- 
ple will be governed by myself, as conquered 
provinces.” The frogs in the marshes will 
deem their good fortune incredible,—* that 
they should have all that vast territory of mud 
to themselves!”"—Yes, except when pelted 
with stones to amuse a few Gallic school-boy 
commissaries ; or when to be served up to 
table by way of fricassee as the 
num of a Frencliman’s gluttony—a frog-feast ! 

Spain will prove equally pitta to the 
Emperor and King. If ‘his majesty loves 
pork, he may cram himself with sausages ; if 


) garlic and oif can satiate him, he may be sa- 


tiated with garlic and oil. He may force a 
few slaves to call him Massa: but the obe- 
dience of the heart, the frank services of af- 
ieclion—they ARE NOT. 


DIDASCALIA. 
“ Drpascatia! Why, this is the wrong 


Political Periseope. 
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land, have agreed to exchange a performance 
or two, from their respective stock plays. 

The French have rehearsed already, by 
command of the Emperor and King, The 
Beaux Stratagem: tne following scene was 
publickly perfermed (by the Court Perfor- 
mers; we have annexed the proper names) 
with great applause, to an overHowing house, 
“* on the fifteenth day of December, at nine 
o'clock in the evening, in the year 1809.”— 
The Play was strongly cast : 

DRAMATIS PERSONE. 


Mr. Sullen Napoleon, the Emperor 
and King. 
— Josephine, Empress of 
i . France. 
Lady Bountiful, Madame. 
Sir Charles foal . 
Susnad ewis, King of Holland. 
Jerome, King of West- 
phalia. 
Aimwell, —e King of Naples. 
‘ambaceres, Arch-Chane 
Foigard, 
ount Regnault de St. 
Gibbet, Jean 
Scrub, Eugene Napoleon. 
Cherry, Julie. 
Gipsey, Hortense. 
Other servants, Catherine, Pauline, Caro- 
line. 


We add the last scene, as a specimen of the 
performance: to do justice to the performers 
is Out of our power. 


Emperor.—This good company meets op- 
portunely in favour of a design I have in be- 
half of my unfortunate spouse: I intend to 
pert from her—gentlemen, will you assist 
mer 

Jerome.—Assist you! ’sdeath, who would 
not? 

Camlaceres.—Ay, upon my shoul, we'll 
all ashist. 

E-mperor.—They tell me, spouse, that you 
had like to have been murdered. 

Empress.—Truly, spouse, I was pretty 
near it———Had not some gentlemen intér- 
posed. 

Eimperor.—How came those gentlemen 
there? 

Lmpress.—That's his way of returning 
thanks, you must know. 

Camlaceres.—Ay, but upon my conshience 
de question be &- propos for all dat. 

Empress —Hold,, gentlemen, all things 
here must move by consent; let my dear and 
I talk the matter over, and yuu shall judge it 
between us. 

Emperor,—Let me see who are to be our 


place for Drpascauta !” True, gentle rea= | judges :—pray, sir, who are you? 


ders, so it is: but start not ; for we think ir 


Loxuis.—I am, sit, Louis Napoleon, 


our duty to _— you, that the actors of | of Holland, come to — 


heatres of France agd Eng- 


Emperyr.—aAnd you, good sir? 
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Jerome.—Jerome Napoleon, King of West- 
phalia, come to—— 
Emperor.—And you, pray sir? 
Jouchim.—Joachim Napoleon, King of 
Naples, come to ——= 
mperor.—To take away my mother, I 
hope. Gentlemen, you're heartily welcome : 
IT never met more obliging people since I was 
born.——And now, my dear, if you please, 
J'll have the first word: How long have we 
been married ?—by the almanack fifteen years. 
_ Empress.—Tis thereabout by my reckon- 
ing. 
Cambaceres—Upon my conshience dere 
accounts vil agree. 
Empress.—Pray, spouse, what did you 
marry for? 
Emperor.—To get an heir to my estate. 
Louis.—And have you succeeded ? 
Emperor —No. 
Joachim.—The condition fails on his side. 
=Pray, madam, what did you marry for? 
Empress.—Te support the weakness of my 
sex by the strength of his, and to enjoy the 
pleasures of an agreeable society. 
Louis.—Are your expectations answered? 
Empress.—No. 
Cambaceres.—Arra honeys, a clear caase, 
a clear caase ! 
Louis.—Whiat are the bars to your mutual 
contentment ? 
Empress.—I can’t hunt with him. 
Emperor.—Nor can I dance with her, 
Empress.—Your silence is intolerable. 
Emperor.—Your prating is worse.——lIs 
there on earth a thing we can agree in? 
Empress,—Yes——to part. 
Emperor.—These hands joined us, these 
shall part 
Empress.—East. 
Empercr.—West. 
Empress.—North. 
Emperor.—South ; far as the poles asunder. 
Cambaceres.-Upon my shoul a very pret- 
ty sheremony. 
Louis-—Twovld be hard to guess which is 
the better pleased, a couple joined, or this 
couple parted ; one rejoices in —_ of an 
- untasted happiness, the other in deliverance 
from an experienced misery. 
Both happy in their several states, we find: 
Those parted by consent, and those conjoin’d. 
Consent, if muiual, saves the lawyer's fce ; 
ConSsNT Is LAW BNOUGH TO SET THEM FREE, 
Exeunt omnes. 


Notwithstanding the éclat of this scene on 
the French stage, it is thought the English 
will succeed equally well (in spite of 
their natural phlegm) in Le otag sp Gen- 
tilhomme of Moliere. To refresh the memo 


of our readers, we annex Scene 2 of Act III. 
“The Emperor and King Napoleon-le-Grand, 
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John Bull, Servants, &c. 


Emperor.—John Bull! 

Jehn Bull.—Plajt-il ? 

Emperor.—Ecoutez. 

John Bull.—Hi, hi, bi; hi; hi. 

L£mperor.—Quv’as-tu & rire ? 

John Bull.—Hi, hi, hi, hi, hi, hi.” 

Emperor.—Que veut dire ce coquin-|3? 

John Bull.—Hi, hi, hi. Comme vous 
voila bati! Hi, hi, hi. 

Emperor.—Comment donc ? 

John Bull.—Ah, ah, mon Dieu! Hi, 
hi, hi, hi. ; 

Emperor.—Quel fripon est-ce la? Te 
moques-tu de moi ? 

John Bull.—Nenni, Monsieur, j’en se- 
rois bien faché. Hi, hi, hi, hi, hi, hi. 

_ Emperor.—Je te baillerai sur le nez, si tu 
ris davantage. 

John Bull.—Monsieur, je ne puis pas 
m'en empécher. Hi, hi, hi, hi, hi, hi. 

Emperor.—Tu ne tarréteras pas ? 

John, Bull.—Monsieur, je vous demande 
pardon ; mais vous étes si plaisant, que je ne 
me saurois tenir de rire. Hi, hi, hi. 

Emperor.—Mais voyez quelle insolence ! 

John Bull.—Vous étes tout-a-fait dréle 
comme cela. Hi, hi. 

Emperor.—Je te...... 

John Bull.—Je vous prie de m'excuser. 
Hi, hi, hi, hi. 

Emperor.—Tiens, si tu ris encore le moins 
du monde, je te jure que je @’appliquerai sur 
la joue le plus grand soufflet qui se suit jamais 
donné. 

John Bull.—Hé bien! Monsieur, voila 
qui est fait, je ne rirai plus. 

Emperor.—Prends-y bien garde. II faut 
que, pour tantét, tu nettoies,..... 

John Bull.—Hi, hi. 

Emperor.—Que tw nettoics comme il 

John Buil.—Hi, hi. 

Emperor.—Ii faut, dis-je, que tu nettoies 
Ja salle, &...... 

John Bull.—Hi, hi. 

Emperor.—Encore ? 

John Bull (tombant a force de rire.J— 
Tenez, Monsieur, Lattex-moi plutét, et me 
laissez rire tout mon saoul; cela me fera 
plus debien. Hi, hi, hi, hi. 

Emperor.—J'enrage. 

John Bull.—De grace, Monsieur, je vous 
prie de me laisser rire. Hi, hi, hi. 

Emperor.—Si je te prends...... 

John Bull.—Monsicur, je créverai, si je 
neris. Hi, hi, hi. 

Emperor.—Mai; a-t-on jamais vu un 
pendard comme celi, gui me vient rire in- 
solemment au nez, au liew de recevoir mes 
ordres ? 

John Bull.—Que voulez-vous que je fasse, 
Monsieur? 

Emperor.——Que tu songes, coquin, pré- 
parer ta maison pour la compagnie qui doit 
venir tantét, 
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Join par ma foi, je n’ai plus 
envie de rire; & toutes vos compagnies font 
tant de désordre céans, que ce mot est assez 
pour me mettre en mauvaise humeur. 

Emperor.—Ne dois-je point, pour toi, fer- 
mer mes ports 4 tout le monde? 

John Bull.—Vous devriez au moins les fer- 
mer 3 certaines gens. 


The health of the pring Shae King of 
Sweden, is reported to in a dangerous 
state: should he die soon, nobody would 
wonder at seeing a French General appointed 
to succeed him. To prepare for this, Berna- 
dotte was nominated ata diet, with much the 
same intention as candidates are among our- 
selves ; not to be elected, but to be recollect- 
ed: he had two votes. Sweden, has re- 
covered Pomerania, by her treaty with France. 
France also grants personal security to the 
late king of Sweden to proceed to Switzer- 
land, for his future residence. 


The most important political incident at: 


present affecting Britain is, her discussion 
with America. The negotiation is avowedly 
broken off. The President has opened Con- 
gress with a speech, in which he justifies the 
measure; it appeats to have been a questicn 
depending on the diplomatic principle, that a 
officer, nay Anow that as an individual, 
which as a national minister he is supposed 
not to know; and therefore 
maintain his ignorance of it. e should be 
sorry ona question of simple fact, to find 
truth on the side ef America: we wait for 
our minister's statement of what has -hap- 
pened. 

By what we are able to learn, the late at- 
tempt of Buonaparte to establish his power 
in Persia, and other Asiatic courts, will ulti- 
mately prove beneficial to the British inte- 
tests, by fixing the attention of our govern- 
ment, on the necessity of establishing and 
increasing its influence in those courts. To 
this the presence of a Persian ambassador in 
London, cannot but contribute. We hope - 
India with its connexions will continue in 
peace. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Warwickshire-—The weather daring the 
early part of the month, has been néther un- 
favourable to the young wheats, particularly 
on low situations. The low wheats rise better 
to the flail than was expected, their quality in 
general fine; not having spstained so much in- 
jury from the mildew as was supposed. Barley 
eontinues a rough indifferent sample: fine 


barley that will malt well, is in demand. 
Oats turn out a good crop, and only require 
some sharp weather to render them good 

Vox. VII. 


[Lit, Pan. Jan. 1910.) 
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“may plead and 
We 
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provender. Peas and beans turn out more 
than an average crop. The late sown turnips 
are much improved. Sheep in low situations’ 
and where the turf is thin—many have died 
of the dry rot. Wool stationary, at about 
Is. per Ib. 


Suffolk.—The wheats look well considering. 
we have had so much rain, exce ting on the. 
very cold lands. Turnips and the rowings, 
yield abundance of feed, owing to the mild- 
ness of the season, and continuance of the 
rain, eoleworts look healthy and well. The 
new wheats, barley, oats, beans, and peas, 
rise about 3 Fp of acrop. Potatoes are a 
good crop and sell at 4 shillings per sack: our 
corn markets are lower, without any altera- 
tion in the price of four, as there ought to 


Essex.—This month little can be said of 
the operations in the fields, as that kind of 
work is dormant. ‘The forward sown wheats 
look well ; and the latter pieces make a pleas- 
ing show. The same opinion still prevails, 
that the produce of last year’s erop is somewhat 
slender. Clover-seed thrashing ts scarcely be- 
gun. The weather being so mild during the 
autumn, the herbage for cattle has held out 
beyond what is common. Turnips are fine, 
but the weather has not been in favour of the 
grazing stock. The prices of both lean and 

beasts are looking upwards. 


= 
. _ STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee House, December 20, 1809. 


. We have the pleasure to ainounce the safe 
arrival of the following vessels on account of 
the East-India Company, via. the Bombay, 
Upton Castle, and David Scott. Their car- 
oes consist of the undermentioned commo- 
Company's goods, 1,698,855 lbs. of 
cotton, 1 cwt. of hemp.—Privilege goods, 
5,944 bales; 80 half bales of cotton ; 49 bales 
of hemp; 317 bags of alkali; 10 bags of 
mother-o’-pearl ; and 80 boxes of nutmegs 
and cloves. Besides several other parcels of 
goods, the particulars of which are not yet 
known. e understand that it is the inten- 
tion of the East-India Company to pay for 
their freightage in future by bills at three 
months. Notwithstanding the reported ri- 
goar with which the non-intercourse act is 
enforced in America, four vessels are arrived 
at Liverpool within the last few days from 
the United States; and the expectation of 
further supplies in the same way, as well as 
by a circuitous route, has damped the spirit 
of in articles of American 
duce, and less business has been done in the 
cotton-market during the ten days immediate- 
ly antecedent to the date of our report, thea 
for any similar period for many mouths pat. 

2E 
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It is the wish, as it is the interest, of every | on the Eigen to dry, and when 
honest trader on either side of the Atlantic, | dessicat 


rfectly 
are carried to thé capital of the 


that the existing differences between this | island, and lodged in warehouses called seva- 
country and North America should be spee- | glios, being poured into them by means of 
dily adjusted, and the meeting of the Con- large doors in their roofs, until the warehouses 


ess is looked to as the epoch of that event; | 

ut late reports do not favour this expecta- | 
tion: the final adjustment of all differences | 
seems to be postponed to a distant date, if we 
may credit the latest intelligence. It is said 
that notwithstanding the evacuation of Flush- 
ing, the Board of Trade has granted licences 
to trade to Walcheren for two months.—All 
the ships of war and merchantmen from the 
Baltic (except such as may be frozen in) may 
soon be expected. The merchants declare, 
that there never was so vast a trade carried on 
with so little loss as that to the Baltic has 
been during the present year. The number 
of vessels that have passed through the Belt, 
under the protection of Admiral Dixon's 
squadron alone, between the 25th of June 
and the 8th of November amounts to 2210, 
not one of which has been captured by the 
enemy, notwithstanding the repeated attempts 
of the Danish gun-boats, more than 100 in 
number, to annoy thei during the passage 
of the Belt in calms.—The Lords of Trade 
have refused the granting of further licences 
for the sailing of ships to the port of Embden, 
without assigning any reason for this sudden 
and unexpected determination. Three con- 
voys have sailed from this country for Sweden 
since it was known here that the Swedish 
ports were to be shut against us on the 15th 
instant. This circumstance, we suppose, 
implies some understanding between the two 
governments ; be this as it may, several ves- 
sels are still lading in thé river for the Swe- 
dish market. The value of the English co- 
lonial produce and manufactures confiscated 
in Trieste, including the Sicilian goods, is: 
estimated at six millions of guilders; * but 
as the English cruizers have captured some 
vessels laden with this merchandize, on their 
passage to Venice, all the confiscated goods 
are now conveyed thither by land.—Within 
the last mat iy the islands of Zante, Ce- 
= Ithaca, &c. have fallen into our 

ands. ‘The two former are noted for produ- 
cing that species of currants, which when 
dried, constitute a considerable article of 
commerce, being of essential use for culinary 
and pharmaceutical purposes. There are only 
two vineyards in the island of Zante, that 
produce the grapes (uve Corinthiace) from 
which the currants are prepared. These vine- 
yards are situated in a delightful plain about 
the middle of the island. The grapes are 
gathered in the month of August, and laid 


.* The guilder is equivalent to 1s. 9d. con- 


sequently the amount of the confiscated pro- 
petty must be £525,000 sterling. ! 


are completely filled. "They adhere so closely 
together when thus lodged, that immediately 
before their being barrelled, they are obliged 
to be removed with iron utensils. —Shipments 
of linens, damasks, and large quantities of 
Irish calicoes, have taken place to Rio Ja- 
neiro and Demerara, during this month, 
from Belfast ; and also linens and callicoes to 
New York, but by no means in such large 
uantities as usual to the latter place. At 
the late linen-market in Dublin, fine linens 
met an extremely dull sale. Coarse goods, 
particularly half bleached yard wides, and 
%ths wides, in general brought good profit to 
the seller. Many of the coarse linens sold, 
were for Spain, and some for the West Indies. 
Since the market, coarse linens have risen 
greatly in the brown market.—At no period 
of our history has there been known such 
stores of wine, brandy, hemp, tallow, tim- 
ber, &c. as now crowd our docks, quays, an 
warehouses. It is said that the quantity of 
pipes, butts, puncheons, hogsheads, &c. of 
wine and spirits now under bond, and lying 
on demorage, exclusive of the quantity in the 
merchants’ cellars, would, if placed endways, 
exceed one hundred miles in length. \ 
The East-India Company declares for sate 
for March 14, 1810, the following goods. 
Bengal piece goods, muslins 26,093 pieces ; 
callicoes 36235 pieces ; prohibited s 7666 
pieces.—And for March 7, coast piece goods, 
callicoes, 432,59904 pieces—muslins, 150— 
prohibited goods, 35,262.—This is the largest 
sale of coast goods that has been declared for 
several years. They will also put up to sale 
upwards of 200,000 pieces of nankeen. 


The following is a list of East-India ships 
lost, missing and taken within the last twelve 
months. 
820 lostintheDowns, 

: Dec. 20, 1809. 
Britannia 1200 lostin the Downs, 
Admiral Gardner ...... 813 Jan. 27, 1809. 
Travers 577 lost at Bengal. 


Lloyd’s List, 
April 25, 1809. 
Lord Netson ee 819 
Glory.. 502 
Experiment 543} Missings Sce 
Lady Jane Dundas .... 820 Lloyd’s List, 
Jane Duchess of Gordon 820 Sept. 26, 1809. 
Bengal ee 1 
Calcutta .. 819 


Streatham 819 taken.Lloyd’sList 
Dec. 8, 1809. 
820 lost in the Ganges 
See Lloyd’s List, 
— Dec. 3> 1809. 

11,007 tons, 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


FROM THE 20TH OF NOVEMBER, TO THE 20TH 
or pecemser, 1809, 


BIRTHS. 
Of Sons. —-The Queen of Prussia was safely 
delivered of ason on the 4th ult. at Konigsberg. 
The event was announced to the citizens by firing 
of cannon.—At Heligoland, the lady of David 
Allan, Esq. commissary there.—Near Warwick, 
the lady of Roger Kynaston, Esq.—At Ballina- 
mona, county of Waterford, the lady of Thomas 
Carew, Esq.—The lady of Christepher Thomas 
Tower, Esq. of Gadebridge, Herts. 
Of a Daughter. —= At Westhorpe-house, 
Bucks, the lady of Lieut.-general Sir George 
Nugent, Bart. 


MARRIAGES. 

At the town residence of Hon. Mr. Douglas, 
in Cumberland-place, Lord Hamilton, heir ap- 
parent to the House of Abercorn, to Miss Dou- 
glas.—Mr. Robert Mercer, of Stamford-street, to 
‘Miss S. Treacher, of Patcrnoster-row.—At Al- 
verstoke, near Gosport, John Ogle, Esq. to Miss 
C. Connell. —At Queen-square church, Capt. 
Chas. Downes, of the 49th regt. to Miss Gran- 
ville, of Taunton.—At Putney, Capt. J. Hirst, of 
the royal horse guards, to Miss H. A. Hankey, 
of Putney.—At Kingston, Surrey, Capt. John 
Walton, of his Majesty’s ship Amethyst, to Miss 
Sarah Johnstone.—Js. Vine, Esq. of Bernard- 
street, Brunswick-square, to Miss Steer, of De- 
vonshire-square.—At Stoke, near Guildford, Mr. 
O. Hatch, of Friday-street, to Miss Sparkes, of 
Guildford. — At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Lieut.-col. Egerton, of 44th regt. to Miss Trou- 
bridge.—At St. George’s, Hanover-square, G. W. 
Denys, Esq. to Miss E. Lind, of Stratford-place.— 
At St. Martin’s in the Fields, W. Silvester Ad- 
dington, Esq. of Bedford, to Miss F. L. Adding- 
ton, of Barnet.—At St. Martin’s in the Fields, J. 
Wilkinson{ Esq. to Miss C. Craig, of Great 
Scotland-yard.—At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Harold Daniel, Esq. to Miss Mary Ann Sloper, 
of Montague-street, Russell-square.— At St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, John Pyne, Esq. of 
Great Haughton, Huntingdon, to Miss Mary 
Engleheart, of Newman-street.—John Butler, 
Esq. of Tavistock-square, to Mrs. Cockle, of Bath. 
—At Great Yarmouth, Capt. R. Spear, of the R. 
N. to Miss Anna Maria Walter.—At Houghton- 
le-Spring, Henry Geo. Liddle, Esq. of Ravens- 
worth, to Miss Charlotte Lyon, of Hatton house. 
—John Tennent, jun. Esq. merchant in Glasgow, 
to Jessy, only daughter of the late Capt. Thos. 
Jones, of Slane-ypark, Wicklow, Ireland.—Aié Li- 
verpool, Mungo Nutter Campbell, Esq. merchant, 
Glasgow, to Miss Helen Campbell, second daugh- 
ter of the late John Campbell, sen. Esq. of Glas- 
g0w.—aAt Broxburn, Mr, John Carnie, merchant, 
Glasgow, to Miss Agnes Galbreath.—At Perth, 
Richard Chas. Blunt, Esq. son of the late Sir Ch. 
Blunt, to Miss Eliza Forbes Mercer, daughter of 
the late Capt. Mercer, of the R. Cav.—At Hill- 
house, by Bishop Sandford, John N. Macleod, 
Esq. of Macleod, to Ann, fourth daughter of J. 
Stephenson, Esq. of Great Ormond-street, Lon- 
don.—At Muirhead of Gask, Robert Low, Esq. 
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of Brackly, to Miss Mary Buchan, eldest daughter 
of Davia Buchan, Esq. of Muirhead of Gask.—' 
At Edinburgh, William Simpson, Esq. to Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of Francis Yates, Esq. mer- 
chant, Lerwick, Zetland.—At Edinburgh, Capt, 
Alex. Robertson, of the ship Surat Castle, of 
Hon. East-India Company, to Jane, eldest daugh- 
ter of Alex. Laing, Esq. architect, Edinburgh. 
At Montreal, Capt. A. Clerk, of the 49th regt. to 
Miss M‘Rae.—Vice-admiral Aylmer, to Frances, 
youngest daughter of Rev. T. H. Pearson, of 
Queen Camel, Somerset.—At Glasgow, Archibald 


‘Buchanan, Esq. of Catrine Bank, ‘Ayrshire, to 


Hannah, youngest daughter of late Mr. John 
Struthers, brewer in this city—Alexander Reid, 
Esq. merchant, Leith, to Mary, second daughter 
of Michzel Muirhead, Esq. merchant, Glasgow, -. 
—Mr. Robert Mac Callum, writer, Glasgow, to 
Ann, daughter of the late Mr. David Robb, mer- 
chant, Glasgow.—At Dumbarton, Mr. William 
Dunn Barclay, writer in Glasgow, to Anne, 
daughter of the late John Mac Aulay, Esq. of Le- 
vengrove.—At St. Andrew’s, Jos. Yates Cooper, 
Esq. of Lansdown-place, to Susan, youngest 
daughter of John Pollard, Esq. of Bedford-row, 


DEATHS. 

William Frogatt, Esq. high steward of West- 
minster.—Wm. Devaynes, Esq. of Dover-street, 
—At Barnet, Jolin Corpe, Esq. surgeon of that 
place.—At the Havannah, R. W. Ottley, Esq. of 
Cheapside.—At Sidmouth, George Curling, Esq. 
of Cleveland-row, St. James’s.—At Appleby, 
Rev. Wm. Cowper, vicar of Ramsey and Dover 
Court cum Harwich.—At Kelveden, in Essex, 
Mrs. S. Muscat, late of Grantham.—At Preston, 
Lady Mary Frances Hesketh, abbess of the nuns 
of the order of St. Benedict, late of Ghent, in 
Flanders. She was first cousin to the Duke of 
Norfolk. —Sir James Branscomb, an eminent lot- 
tery-office keeper of Ho'born.—Aged 95, John 
Holme, of Cob Wall, near Blackburn. He was 
servant to Henry Sudeil, Esq. of W->odford, and 
his predecessors, for upwards of 80 years —In 
Bunhill Fields Burial Ground, a man of the name’ 
of Greenwood, at the advanced age of 102 years; 
he retained ail his faculties to the last. Although 
by various donotions he received to the amount 
of 20s. or 27s. per week, he frequently stood in 
the streets, soliciting relief as a common beggar. 
—Sir Alex. Ball, governor of Malta.—Aged 75, 
Mr. Charles Brown, a respectable farmer, of 
Great Barton, Suffolk.—John Bastard, Esq. of 
the Blandford Bank. He had been spending the 
day with a party at Handford-house, the seat of 
H. Seymour, Esq. The night was extremely 
dark, and as he was returning home in a chaise, 
accompanied by his wife anc daughter, the car- 
riage was overturned when they had proceeded 
but a short distance : he was taken up alive, and 
immediately conveyed back to Handford ; but he 
had received so much injury, that he expired be- 
fore he could Ye conveved into the house. Mrs. 
and Miss Bastard received very little personal in- 
jury ; but their anguish on this melancholy oce 
casion it wouid be difficult to describe.——At Chel- 
(énham, inthe year of his age, Major-gen, 
Duncan Campbell, of the roya) marines; in which 
corps he had served many years with the highest 
reputation.—At Woolwich, aged 102, W. Ander- 
son, .y wlio had belonged to'the train of artillery 
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upwars of 80 years, He had fought at the battle 
of Culloden, and in the campaigns on the Con- 
tinent, under Wm. Duke of Cumberland, and 
preserved his faculties to the last.—In Bridge- 
street, of an inflammation in the bowels, James 
Dixon, Esq. aged 56 yeats.—At an advanced age, 
Sir Philip Stephens, who was 52 years secretary, 
and many years one of the lords of the admiralty. 
By his death his pension of £1500 per annum, 
falls into the public purse. His remains were 
interred at Fulham. Sir Philip Stephens has left 
the whole of his property and estates, in Middle- 
sex, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, to Lord Visc. 
Ranelagh.—Mr. Joseph Hole, farmerand grazier, 
of North Muskham, aged 72 years.—At Graves- 
end, Wm. Cruden, Esq. aged 76.—At Swansea, 
_Jobert Hamilton, Esq. son of the Rev. Dr. Ha- 
milton, of Bath, and nephew of the iate Sir W. 
Hamilton.—Ar her sister’s, Mss. Reade’s, Cam- 
berwell, Mrs. Ann Langton, aged 91.—At Cam- 
Derwell, Walter Burgue, Esq. aged 78.—At his 
apaitments, in Belgrave-place, Pimlico, the ec- 


- eentric George Wood, Esq. well known by the 


name of Peck and Booze. He attended Charlotte 
chapel, Pimlico, and when the minister was 
longer in his sermon than ordinary, he would 
hang the pew-door to, and leave the chapel in a 
sage, exclaiming, his dinner would be spoiled. 
He had.a great aversion to married women } 
when any passed him that be knew to be married, 
he exclaimed at them, I hate a parcel of fusty 
marricd women !”—At Streatham, Hen. Thomas, 
Esq. aged 78,—At his hotel, in St. Martin’s-lane, 
Mr. John Reid. He has left a widow and five 


 children.—In Welbeck-street, John Gillon, Esq. 


formerly of the island of Jamaica—At Brighton, 
Mrs. Vaughan, aged 82.—Mr. Joshua Brookes, 
of Horselydown, aged 73.—At Loboa, in Spain, 
of a fever, Capt. Jas. Macpherson, of the 42d 
regt.—At Cleland-house, much and deservedly 
regretted, Marton Dalrymple, Esq. of Fordel. 
The great national design of a Rail-road from 
Glasgow to Berwick, now in contemplation, 
owed its origin to his ingenuity ; and, when car- 
ried into execution, it will remain an honour- 
able monument of his enlightened views, and his 
indefatigable and persevering activity.—At Flush- 
ing, in Cornwall, whither she had gone for the 
recovery of her health, the lady of Sir John Stu- 
art, Bart. of Allanbank, daughter of the late Jas. 
Coutts, Esq. and niece to Thomas Coutts, Esq. 
banker in London.—At Mayen, Capt. Charles 
Graham, of the royal engineers.—At Berbice, 
Capt. John Ogilvy, of the 1st battalion of the 
royals, eldest son of the Hon. Walter Ogilvy, of 
Clova.—At the Manse of West Kilbridge, Mrs. 
Ann Ferguson.—Dr. John Buchanan, of Provan- 
hall, in the 83d year of his age. 
—— 
MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 
STAFF, &c. 1N 1809. 
War-Office, October 24, 1809. 

His Majesty has been pleased to appoint Lieut.- 
generals R. Donkin, J. Balfour, Sir J. Duffe, Kt. 
H. Lord Mulgrave, G, Blakenay, to be generals 
in the. army, 

Major-generals G, Elliot, B. Leighton, Rich. 
Chapman, J. Coffin, R. Armstrong, J. Murray, 


Military Prometions. 


Sir C. Green, Bart., Wm. St. Leger, R. N. H 
kins, Th. Hattcup, to be lieut.-generals in pa 


army. 

Colonels J. Hamilton, 8tst foot; R. D. Blake, 
half-pay 8th garr. batt.; J. Barnes, royal invalid 
artillery; R. Douglas, royal artillery; Hon, R- 
Meade, 81st foot; Wm. Houston, 58th foot ; J. 
Prime, 8th drag.; G. Mitchell, half-pay 31st 
light draguons ; T. Hislop, 8th W. I. regt.; J. 
Macleod, royal artillery ; W. Cliffe, half-pay 9th 
foot; W. Wynyard, royal W. 1. rangers; A. 
Wood, half-pay 120th foot; A. Dirom, 44th 
foot; A. L. Layard, half-pay 54th foot; T. Earl 
of Elgin, half-pay reg. of fencibles; J. Earl of 
Breadalbane, half-pay reg. of fencibles ; J. Slade, 
Ist dragoons ; 
dragoons; S. Graham, 27th foot; J. Montgo- 
mery, 64th foot; F. A. Wetherall, Nova Scotia 
fencibles; W. Wright, late royal Irish artillery ; 
J.D. Arabin, ditto; W. Buchanan, ditto; Hon. 
W. Lumley, half-pay 3d garr. batt.; R. Brereton, 
63d foot; M. Disney, Ist reg. foot guards; J. 
Mackenzie, half-pay 78th foot; A. G. Stirling, 
half-pay 122d foot; W. Thomas, 41st foot; J. 
Michel, half-pay 14th light dragoons, to be ma- 
jor-generale in the army. 

Lieut.-colonels H. Chester, Coldstream foot 
guards; F. W. Grant, half-pay 2d Argyll fenci- 
bles; E. Lloyd, 17th light dragoons; G. D. 
Drummond, 24th foot; M. Sharpe, half-pay 
28th light dragoons; J. Lindsay, half-pay 46th 
foot; D. L.T. Weddrington, half-pay 17th foot ; 
R, Blunt, 3d foot; H. Bayley, Coldstream foot 
guards ; R. Hulse, ditto; F.S. Rebow, Ist reg. 
life guards ; G. Leigh, 10th light dragoons; G. 
S. Smith, 3d garr. batt. ; W. Guard, 45th foot ; 
Hon. E. M. Pakenham, 7th foot ; H. M‘Kinnon, 
Coldstream reg. foot guards; Sir T. R.-Dyer, 
Bart. royai York rangers; J. Wynch, 4th foot ; 
R. R. Gillespie, 25th light dragoons ; H. Cowran, 
royal reg.; J. Baird, 83d foot; W. Wheatley, 
Ist foot guards ; W. H. Pringle, inspecting field 
officer of militiain Canada; J. Hare, 22d light 
dragoons; O. T. Jones, 18th light dragoons ; 
P. K. S. Skinner,.56th foot, to be colonels in the 
army. 

Lieut.-col. A. Ross, 70th foot, aide-de-camp to 
the King. 

Majors J. P. Hamilton, 4th garr. batt; Wm. 
Jones, 5th drag. guards ; B. Shore, 4th drag.; 
J. R. Coates, 69th foot ; W. Johnson, 47th foot ; 
P. Vaumorel, 30th foot; C. Sturt, 39th foot; F. 
Dunne, 7th drag. guards; J. Magrath, 3d garr. 
batt. ; C. Darrah, 2lst foot, to be lieut.-colonels 
in the army. 

Captains I. S. Ridge, 47th foot; K. Bunbury, 
7th drag. guards; E. Dalling, Coldstream guards ; 
W. Fraser, 60th foot; I. T. Prentice, Cape reg. ; 
P. Westropp, royal marines; ——— De Villicy, 
royal foreign artillery ; J. Edwards, 80th foot ; 
P. Robins, 69th foot; A. Wilkinson, 13th foot ; 
J. Goodridge, 62d foot; P. Dorville, Ist drag. ; 
J. Currey, 6th foot; C, O’Gorman, 18th foot, to 
be majors in the army. 

Nov. 25.—3d reg. Dragoons—Lieut. H. L, 
Rose, 7th drag. guards, capt. of a troop. ts 

Ist reg. Guards—Capt. J. R. Udney, capt. of 
company: 

10th reg. Foot—Capt. H. Heathcote, 60th foot, 


capt. of a company. 


W. Spencer, half-pay 23d light’ 
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14th reg. Foot—Capt. Wm. Davidson, 72d foot, |. 


capt. of acompany. 

16th ditto—Lieut.-col. H. Tolley, Ist W. I. 
regt., capt. of a company. 

Hist ditto—Capt. F. Sparks, major. 

60th ditto—Lt. P. Mayor, capt. of a company. 

72d ditto—Capt. J. Dunlop, 14th foot, capt. of 
a company. 

88th ditto—Capt. R. B. M‘Gregor, major. 

. QIst ditto—Brevet Lieut.-col. B. Gleg, lieut.- 
eol.; Capt. D. M‘Neill, major; Lieut. D. Camp- 
bell, capt. of a company. 

95th ditto—Lieut. D. Ferguson, 52d foot, capt. 
of acompany.. 

2d Royal Vet. Batt~—Capt. J. Crooks, Nova 
Scotia fencibles, capt. of a company. 

Staff—Brevet Major F. Gomer, 60th foot, staff 
capt. at the foreign. depét at Lymington. ‘ 

Hospital Staff—Dep. Inspector Wm. Ferguson, 
inspector of hospitals in Portugal only, under the 
command of Lieut.-gen. Beresford. 

Dec, 2.—2d reg. Drag. Guards—Lieut. H. B. 
Gamble, capt. of a troop. 

19th reg, Light Drag.—Lieut. J, Atkins, capt. 
of a troop. 

12th reg. Foot—Brevet Lieut.-col. J. Picton, 
lieut.-colonel. 

- 40th ditto—Lieut. C. Ellis, capt. of a company. 
56th ditto—Lieut. W. Gun, capt. of a company. 
69th dittoLieut. J. Leslie, capt. of a company. 
77th dittomLieut. C. Kilshaw, capt. of a com- 

pany. 

lst W. I. reg.—Major J. Morrison, 89th foot, 
lieut.-colonel. 

3d Ceylon reg.— Major J. Maitland, lieut.-col. 

Staff—Acting Dep. Commissary—— Boyes, 
dep. commissary general of the forces. 

To te Assist. Commissaries to the Forces— 
— Haines, — Downie, and— Wemyss. 

Hospital Staff—Apothec ry Christ. Codrington, 
surgeon of a recruiting district. 

King’s German Legion—1st reg. Drag.—Capt. 
and Brigade Major F. Baron Uslar, capt. of a 
troop, with temporary rank. 

Dec. 16.—8th reg. Light Dragoons—Lieut. G. 
W. Walker, capt. of a troop, vice Young, dec. 

ith ditto—Major J. W. Sleigh, lieut.-col. by 
purchese, vice Thomas, retires ; Capt. A. Money, 
major, by purchase, vice Sleigh; Lieut. C. Fallon, 
capt. of a troop, by purchase, vice Money. 

18th ditto—Hospital- -mate J. Poett, assist.. - 
surgeon, vice Jebb, promoted. 

10th reg. Foot—Brevet Lieut.-col. J. P. Ha- 
milton, 4th garr. batt. major, vice Bates, who 
exchanges ; R. Bluntish, Esq. paymaster of the 
2d batt. vice Ragland, who resigns. 

. 42d,ditto—Lieut. John Swanson, capt. of a 

company, vice J, Macpherson, dec. 
- 69th ditto—Lieut. J. Bisset, capt. of a com- 
pany, vice Cunningham, dec. 

79th ditto—Assist.-surgeon W. G. Burrell, 63d 
foot, assist.-surgeon. 

83d ditto—Lieut. E. Renwick, 72d foot, capt. 
of a Company. 

8th ditto—Capt. R. Butler, major, without 
purchase, vice Hilliard, dec. ; Lieut. R. C. Rose, 
capt. without purchase, vice Butler. 

Staff—Major C. Edwards, 34 Ceylon reg. dep. 
adj. gen. to the forces serving in the island of 
Ceylon, vice Brownrigg, deceased. 
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UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS AND. 
PROMOTIONS. 

Oxford. 

Oct ¥4..—Tuesday last, the first day of Michiel 
mas term, the following gentlemen were admit- 
ted :—B. C.-L. D. Williams, of New colleze.— 
M.A. Rev. J. Mason, Rev. P. Wood, of 
J. Burrows, of Brasenose, E. Eliis, Rev. Wy’ 
Cleaver, Rev. J. Russell, of Christ church, Rev. 
W. Fell, of Queen’s college.—B. 4. T. Mawdes- 
ley, Mr. E. Cardswell, of Brasenose, J. Hill, of 
St. Edmund’s hall, C. Eddy, of Magdalen col. 

Oct. 28.—Rev. J. Clutton, of St. John’s, ad- 
mitted B. D. 

The following gentlemen are admitted :—1.4. 
W. Wightman, B.A. of Queen’s college ; Rev. 
Ww. Perry, of Magdalen-hall; Rev. W. C. Mar- 
shall, of Brasenose college ; Rev. J. Buckland, 
Rey. J, Blencowe, Rev. A. Meyrick, of Trinity 
college.—B. 4. J. Tuckey, of Magdalen-hall ; 
W. P. Richards, of Queen’s college; C. Annes- 
ley, of Chiist church, A. Qu'cke, J. Castwick, 
of New col.; T. Tanner, of Balliolcol.; 3. Moore, 
J. Bannisier, of Worcester col.; Hon. J.S. Cocks, 
of Brasenose col.; W. Kinsey, of Trinity col. . 

Dr. G. H. Hall succeeds Dr. C. Jackson in the 
deanry of Christ church. 

Nov. 4.—Rev. F. Hodson, B. D. Principal of 
Brasenose college, admitted D. D. 

Lords Grenville and Eldon, and the Duke ef 
Beaufort, have declared themselves candidates for 
the Chancellorship of this University, vacant by 
death of Duke of Portland. 

Mr. Annesley and Mr. Sneyd, both of Cintse 
church, elect: d Fellows of that socicty. 

Phillimore, D. C.L. of Christ church, 
pointed Profcssor of Civil Law, in room of Dr. 
F. Laurence, deccased. 

Rev. Wm. Crabtree, B. A. of Univer-lty col., 
appointed Master of said col., in room of Rev. 
Dr. Smyth, deceased. 

Nov. 13.—Admittcd to degrees: M.A. Reva 
R. Simpson, of Magdalen hall ; Rev. E. Jones, 
of Jesus col.; Rev. R. H. Wright, Rev. F. Pa- 
pendick, of Trinity col —Bach. in Musie, Mr, 
J. Jay, of Magdalen hall. 

Nov. 18.—Tuesday last Mr. Rashteigh was 
admitted a Fellow of New col. 

Mr. Lancaster, B. A. of Queen’s col., was 
elected Fellow of that society oa Mr. Mitchell's 
foundation. 

Nov. 25.—Thursday last the following gentle- 
men were admitted to degrees : M. A. A. Savile, 
Ksq. and J. Phelips, Esq. of Christ church; Rev. 
C. Bryan, of Oriel col—B. 4. W. H. ‘Jones, 
Esq. Mes rs. R Gray and C. Crook, of Oriel ; 
J. Algar, of Wadham ; J. W. Mackie, J. Bire, 
E. Howelt, and P. G. Slatter, of Christ church ; 
T. Landon, of Worcester ; W. Hoskins, of Tri- 
nity; T. Allies, of St. Edmund hall; T. Han- 
cock, of Pembroke ; W. Jones, of Jesus; and N. 
Dodson, of St. John" s col. 

Dec. 9.—J. Phillimore, D. C. LE. of Christ 
church, and Regius Professor of Civil Law, has 
been presented to the canonry or prebend in the 
cathedral church of Salisbury, called Shipton, 
near Burford, in this county, void by death of F, 
Laurence, D.C. L. late Professor. 
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University Proceedings and Promotions. 


The following gentlemen were admitted to the 
under-mentioned degrees: B. C. L. Rev. G. M. 
Bethune, M.A. University col B.A. Mr.C. 
H. Johnson, of Brasenoe. D.C. L. Rev. G. 
M. Bethune, of University M.4 Win. 
Petet, Esq. of Christchurch ; Rev. C. B. Hen. 
ville, of New col.; Mr. T. Moore, of Balliol ; 
and Rev. C. Spencer, of Queen’s. B.A. Mr. J. 

.E. Tyler, of Oriel ; Mr. G. Calvert, of Univer- 
sity ; and Mr.S. Richardson, of Jesus col. 

The election of Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford concluded at ten o'clock on Thursday 
night the 14th inst., after the most severe contest 
ever experienced. The numbers were: 

For Lord Grenville ......+... 406 
Lord Eldon 
Duke of Beaufort........288 
Lord Grenville was therefore declared duly elect- 
ed, by a majority of 16 over Lord Eldon, and of 
118 over the Duke of Beaufort. 

This election was more warmly contested than 
any recollected in Oxford. So great a number 
of votes, amounting to 1081, were never before 
offered: the whole that have a right to vote 
amount only to1274. All the Bishops who have 
a vote for the election of Chancellor in this 
University, it is understcod, voted for Lord Gren- 
ville, except two, who, itis reported, voied for 
Lord Eldon. 

Cam" ridge. 

Oct. 21.—J.T. Woodhouse, Eq. Fellow of 
Caius‘col., was admiticd Doctor in Medicine ; 
Mr. T. Sims, of Queen’s col., B. A. 

Rev. J. H. Geldart, LL. B. Fil. of Catharine 
hall, was elected a Fellow of Trinity hall. 

Dr. Madan has resigned the situation of Canon 
Residentiary of Litchfield, and Dr.Outram, Public 
Orator of this University, succeeds him. 

A splendid copy of Lord Valentia’s Travels, 
with proof impressions of all the plates and 
etchings, printed on elephant paper, was presented 
by his lordship to the Univer ity. 

The Address from this University was pre- 
sented to his Majesty at the Queen’s House, on 
Wednesday 25th Oct., at four o’clock, by Rev. 
Dr. Pearson, Vice-Chancellor, attended by the 
deputation appointed by the Senate :—Rev. Dr. 
Barnes, Rev. Dr. Clarke, Sir B. Harwood, Rev. 
Mr. Chafy, J. Kaye, Esq. Rev. Mr. Veasey, Dep. 
Reg. J. Beverley, Esq. and H. Gunning, Esq. 
accompanied by his Grage the Archbishop of 
Cante:bury, Bishop of Salisbury, Bishop of Eris- 
tol, Lord Camden, Lord Harrowby, Lord Pal- 
merston, Rt. Hon. S. Perceval, the Attorney Ge- 
neral, Hon. Mr. Ryder, Hon. D. Saunders, C,. 
Poole, Esq. the Masters of Trinity and Catharine 
halls, Dr. Marsh, Dr. Butler, Dr. Thompson, Dr. 
Courtney, Earl Dumfries, of Christ col., and 
many other university members. The King re- 
turned a most gracious answer, and the deputa- 
tion had the honour to kiss his Majesty’s hand. 

Nov. 4.—Rev. I. Milner, D.D. President of 
Queen’s col., was elected Vice-Chancellor of this 
University for the year ensuing. The Heads of 
Houses are generally chus.n in rotation, and the 
turn this year came to the Master of Christ col.; 
but the majority of the electors being in favour 
ef the President of Queen’s, he was cho-en to 
this very respectable office. 


The Seatonian prize is this year adjudged to G. 
Pryme, Esq. M.A. Fel. of Trinity col., for his 
poem—The Conquest of Canaan. ; 

Nov. 5.—The oration in the Senate House was 
delivered by the Rev. W. Gee, M.A, Fel. of 
Sidney col 

Nov. 7.—Rev. R. J. Geldart was elected a 
Skerne Fellow of Catharine hall. 

Nov. 10.—Rev. R. Tatham, M.A. Fel. of St. 
John’s col., was elected Public Orator of this. 
University.—The numbers were, for 

Rev: R. Tatham 152 
Rev. R. 

Nov. 11.—Mr. J. Smith was elected Printer to 
the University. The other candidate nominated 
was Mr. H. Bryer, of London. At the close of 
the poll the numbers were, for 

Mr. Smith eel 22 

Mr. Smith has been principal assistant at the 
office for a great many years, and several of the 
most respectable members of the. university 
signed testimonials highly creditable to his abili- 
tics and integrity. 

Nov. 15.—Mr. J. Baker, of St. John’s col., was 
admitted B.C. L.; Mr. W. L. Pickard, of Trinity 
B. A. 

Nov. 17.—Mr. J. Heath, of King’s col., was 
elected a Fel. of that society. 

Mr. T. Mitchell, M.A. of Pembioke hall, was 
elected a Fel. of Sidney col. 

Nov. 20.—The Downing Frofessor of Law be- 
gan his Lectures on the Laws and Constitution of 
England, on Monday the 13th, at one o'clock, in 
St. John’s co!., Combination Room. 

Nov. 25.—Rev. Wm. Aug. Pemberton, B. D. 
Fel. of Emmanuel col., was on Wednesday, 22d 
instant, elected Registrary of this university. 
The other candidate nominated was Rev. T. 
Kerrich, M. A. principal Librarian. The num- 
bers were, for 

Rev. W. A. Pemberton .... .171 
Rev. T. Kertich 55 

Rev. Wm. Bulmer, M. A. of Magdalen col., 
was admitted a Fel, of that society. 

The subject for the Norrisian prize for the 
ensuing year is—The Conneelion of Religion and 
Learning. 

Dec. 2.—Rev. Dr. Cory, Master of Emmanuel 
ccl., is appointed Casuistical Professor of Divinity, 
vacant by death of Rev. G. Borlase. 

A. W. Pemberton, E.q. of Caius col., was 
admitted M. A.; and Rev. J. Vandermeulen, of 
the same col., B.C. L. 

Rev. G. Palmer, M.A. of Jesus col., was 
elected a Fellow of that society. 

On the late Jubilee Day, the Master and Se- 
niors of Trinity col, voted a donation of fifty 
guineas to the British and Foreign Bible So- 
clety. 

Dec. 16.—Mr. J. Lonsdale, of King’s col., was 
admitted a Fel. of that society. 

Mr. John Evans, B, A. is elected a Fel. ‘of 
Clare hall. 


The List of Bankrupts is unavoidably postponed 
till our iext, 
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* 23 | 39 46 |29,95 | 5 Showery 
ay: aw. ay. Straw. 2 . | 40 44 | 4 40 0 Rain 
Nov. 27 6100 2110 6 60,2 20 26 | 40 | 45 35 sll 115 Fair 
Dec. 216 60] 2 50] 5 20/1130 97 | 32 411 33) 3751 5 Cloudy 
80} 2 80/ 60011170} 58/35 39 35] 787) Small Rain 
1516 GO} 2 6 35 40 | 36] 0 Small Rain 
Butts, 50 to 56lb. 23d. | Flat Ordinary — 18d. 30 | 32 | 42, 39] °,75 5 Cloudy 
Dressing Hides 21 | Calf Skins, 30 to 401b. | Dec.' 
& Crop Hides for cut.23 per dozen — 34 1 | 41 | 36 131 21 Pair 
a -| Ditto, 50to70 40 2/32, 41/3 372 | 18 Fair 
a Y 3137; 43] 43] ,56| 15 
Ta.Low,* London Average per stone of 8lbs. | © 4| 43 | 58} 37 ,41 | 20 Fair 
5s.0§d. Soap, yellow, 102s.; mottled, 114s.; curd, 5135, 43| 37 | 26 Fair 
118s, Candles, per dozen, 14s. 3 A moulds, 15s. to) 6 | 46 | 49} 47 292 | 6 Cloudy 
¢ Nov. 27 8,285 quarters. Average 101s, 103d. 5 7 | 47 | 49 | 40 295 | 10 Stormy 
S Gee. 8 | 40 | 41 | 30,02 | 24 Fair 
14.126 9 | 46 , 49 | 46 |29,40 | 7 Showery 
16 13,3299 — — lor 5% | 10/46; 48) 44) 19 | 16 Fair 
| 40) 3 245 24 Fair 
~ Nov. 27 20,415 sacks. Average 94s. 6{d. 12 | 42 | 47 | 39 | 28,95 | 10 Stormy 
> Dec. 2 20,9149 — -— — — 94 5} 13 | 33 | 42 | 39 | 29,18 | 7 Stormy 
1l 13,698 — — — — 94 73 14 | 33 | 391 AL o41 | 10 Fair 
16 11,312 — — — — 917 15 | 49 | 42 | 36 | 28,80 | 5 Showery 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck. Quartern. 16 | 33 | 38 5 
17 | 38 | 40]. ,31 |. Small Rain 
Nov. 27 | 4s. | 2s. 54d. | Is, 29d. | at} 4o| 2s0| Rain 
id 19 | 39 | 44 | 49 | 29,30 | 15 Cloudy 
18 |4 11 2. 5% 1 23 | |. 
* The highest price of the market. ; 
American pot-ash, percwt.£2 18 0 to 3 ; Lead, white........ton 4910 Oto 0 6 
Ditto pearl........ 310 0 OO | Logwoodchips......ton 16 9 0 0 
6 3 00 | Madder, Dutch crop cwt. 413 0 5 10 
Brandy, Coniac ....gal, 1 2 0 BO | Mahorany O 1 0 2 
Campbhire, refined....lb. 0 8 O 0 90 j Oil, Lucca, . 125 gal.jar 30 0 O 35 0 
Ditto unrefined ..cwt. 27 0 0 0 00 Ditto spermaceti..tonl00 0 0 00 
. Cochineal, garbled ..lb. 113 0 1180 Ditto whale ........ 40 0 0 0 0 
2 Ditto, East-India....... 0 5.10 0.7 3 Ditto Florence, chest 4 4 0 410 
% Ccffee, fine........cwt. 6-0 O © 10 0 } Pitch, Stockholm, ..cwt. 019 6 1 0 
™ — Dittoordinary........ 4 9 0 4 14 0 |! Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 4 0 0O 7 0 
Cotton Wool, Surinam,lb. 0 2 23 | Rice, Carolina....... -- 1.0 0 0 
CODitto “Jamaica. ooo O-1 7 18 | Rum, Jamaica ....gal. 0 5 0 6 
“Ditto. Smyrna... O Ll 4 015 Ditto Leeward Island 0 4 O 04 
s Ditto East-India.. 1 36 | Saltpetre, East-India,cwt. 4 2 6 0 0 
Currants, Zant ....cwt. 310 0 4140 | Silk, thrown, Italian..lb. 2 10 0 
Elephants’ Teeth ...... 20 0 0 31 009 Silk, TOW; £ 2 16 
& Scrivelloes 14 0 0 20 00 | Tallow, English....cwt. 0 0 0 0 0 
Q Flax, 0 0 108 00 Ditto, Russia, white. 4 5 0 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 90 0 0 109 00 Ditto———-,, yellow... 49 0 00 
Eg Galls, Turkey......cwt. 7 5 0 7 7.0 | Tar, Stockholm ....bar 2 12 0 0 0 
Geneva, Hollands ..gal. 019 6 1 | Tininblocks «.....ewt 6 3-0 0 0 
= Ditto English........ 010 0 0 14 0 | Tobacco, Maryl. ....lb. O 0 10 0 1 
© Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 9 0 0 11110 Ditto Virginia...... 009 #01 
Hemp, Riga........ton 0 O 83 OO | Wax, Guinea......cwt 11 0 0 ILL IL 
= Ditto Petersburgh .... 0 0 QO 84 OO | Whale-fins (Greenl.) ton. 38 0 0 39° 
25:0 O 3 00 | Wine, Red Port..:.pipe 90°0 0 6-0 
Indigo, Caracca......lb. 0 9 3 0109 Ditto Lisbon ........ 87 9 0 90 9 
‘Ditto East-India .... 0 3 3 0 106 Ditto Madeira........ 80 0 O 120 0 
Tron, British bars, ..ton 18 0 O 000 Ditto Vidonia......... “0 0 73 0 
Ditto Swedish........ 7 0 0 000 Ditto Calcavella...... 00 0 00 
Ditto Norway.++.++ 0 0 0 00 DittoSherry...... butt 692 0 0 100 0 
Lead in pigs.. ..... fod. 39 90 #0 00 Ditto Mountain...... 75 0' 0 °80 0 
Ditto red.. eeosestOn 35 Ditto Claret ows. hogs. 79 0 9 990 
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